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Preface. 

This book is intended as a report on my deputation in Europe 
in 1920, jointly with Mr. M. L. Darling, I.C.S., to study the 
conditions of European co-operation in such countries as could he 
risited in four months. It deals with Holland, Belgium, Italy 
and England. The description of those conditions is naturally 
selective rather then exhaustive ; it was impossible to do more 
than examine sample Societies and obtain a general impression, 
and my object throughout was primarily to mature my own 
ideas after some years of work in an Indian province ; it 
was only when my tour was completed that the duty of 
exposing my conclusions to the criticism of others was laid 
upon me. 

I have every reason to be grateful for assistance given by 
British officials both at home and in foreign capitals (I might 
mention in particular the Embassies in Brussels and in B,ome), 
and for the courtesy with which officials of other Governments 
received my enquiries. 

A welcome from co-operators was not unexpected : it was 
warmly and universally given, and leaves the most pleasant re- 
collections. I liave nevertheless allowed myself the privilege 
of free speech with regard to their co-operative proceedings, con- 
fident that a comment made without malice will bo endured in 
the same spirit. 

The statistics are approximately in many instances in which 
exactitude would be confusing. The fluctuations of the exchange 
complicate the conversion of European currencies into Indian 
money ; the Dutch florin has therefore been treated as roughly 
equivalent to a rupee, and the franc and the lira as eight annas. 

I have not attempted to distinguish between a Federation as 
a superior and a Union as an inferior body, but have adopted 
either the English translation, if any, preferred by the co-opera- 
tive institution itself, or the English word hearing the closest 
superficial resemblance. 

My opinions are entirely unofficial and must stand for what 
they are worth. They are in certain respects contrary to the 
prevailing tone of thought in educated India. 

Those who are not intimately acquainted with the countries 
discussed will find it convenient to read the first four chapters 
with a map beside them. 

Simla : 0. F. STRICKLAND. 

The 20/A July 1921. 




CHAPTER I.— Holland. 


Holland is a small country with,, a soil not exceptionally 
fertile ; its area is 12,600 square miles (one- 
° ■ eleventh of that of the Punjab), and the 

population 7 millions ; though large towns are few, the density of 
the population is 660 to the square mile, a high figure in an 
agricultural community ( 180 per square mile in the Punjab). 
Seventy-two per cent, of the agricultural holdings have an extent 
of less than 26 acres, and the percentage of small holdings is 
increasing. Slightly more than half the area cultivated is in the 
hands of tenants. 


In a country of this description the co-operative movement 
may be regarded from two points of view: 

Nature of co-opc ration. /» I, i? j.i. j.- , 

firstly as a part or the national economy, 
secondly as an element in the national spirit. In the former 
relations are to be considered the business efircien cy of the larger 
cor operative organs, their connection with the State, and their 
utility in enhancing the income of the oorrntry, freeing trade 
from needless middlemen, and raising the v alue and the reputa- 
tion of the country’s products. In the latter aspect co-operation 
is a spiritual influence : it creates, or is intended to create, a 
sense of harmony and unity, a tolerance of divergent opinions 
and an intolerance of waste, a consciousness of individual freedom 
and worth. 


The co-operative idea in Holland is of late growth, and only 
scattered attempts at its realisation are to be observed before the 
‘ eighties.’ The general law on associations dates from 1855 : 
the law dealing with co-operative societies is of 1876. Forty 
years ago the State of the Netherlands w’as asleep : moved by 
the example of her neighbours, she has since that time roused 
herself to su ch efl'ort that although there is no branch of econo- 
mic progress in which she has not been preceded, and perhaps 
excelled, yet a small country now supports a dense and pros- 
percus population, and in the average of cattle per acre* she 
stands first in the world. 


State aid. 


Direct financial assistance from the State is not common, a 
jmst-war advance to the Handelskamer 
nHiolesale Society has been made. The 
cost of auditing the Central Credit Banks was partly contributed 
for 16 years, but the grant has been discontinued from 1920. A 


♦Cattle per acre i 


^Netherlands 

... *25 

Denmark 

... •2*4 

Punjab 

... *17 
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sum of 175 florins is paid to meet the initial expenses of founding 
a primary Credit Society, since there are certain legal charges 
■which have not been remitted, and which would lay a heavy 
burden on an infant society. Official Inspectors visit the 
‘ control ’ stations of the dairy trade ; the stations are in the 
hands of private bodies, usually co-operative, but receive subsidies* 
from the Government. The best products of the dairy industry 
are standardized, and receive the national guarantee in the form 
of the Butter and Cheese “marks.” The two loading Herd- 
books are recognised by the State, while the Agricultural College 
of Wageningen and the numerous agricultural schools place 
technical instruction and advice within the reach of every 
farmer. 

The Bank of the Netherlands, which is constituted by special 
charter, assists co-operative bodies : this however is done on 
ordinary business terms. 

A Royal Commission in 1906 recommended that the funds 
of the Postal Savings Banks be placed at the disposal of Co opera- 
tive Banks, but the surplus of deposits in tho Banks has 
removed the necessity. 

The excess profits tav is paid, and the fixing of prices under 
official control during the war was largely carried out on 
bureaucratic lines without making full use of co-operative bodies, 
either of producers or consumers. 

Prom this account it appears that the State is ready at all 
points with inspection and guidance, but only in exceptional 
circumstances is financial assistance given. The Bjinks and 
larger Unions are efficiently managed and enjoy the support of 
their members : co-operators pour in their deposits at a r*ate of 
interest notably lower than that Avhich any man may obtain on 
gilt-edged securities in the open market : hence is it that the 
proportion of owned capital, and still more of owned and paid- 
up capital, is in several leading instances below 1 per cent, of the 
total balaiice sheet. Of 40 millions of florins, held by the 
Utrecht Central Bank on 31st December 1919 as deposits at call, 
only 1 million was held from individuals, 39 millions being from 
Societies. The private deposits in Eindhoven Central Bank 
were even lower. The Leeuwarden Dairy Bank similarly is 
financed by Utrecht and by its own members. Utrecht draws 
only 14 millions out of 65 from public sources. The movement 
is financially independent, and the reason is not the exceeding 
wealth of the members, but the fact that the members have con- 
fidence in their Societies, and entrust them with their savings. 
It should be noted that the deposits are for the most part held at 
*call or short notice. 
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The money-lender has no longer his old power ; trade 
„ . .. are broken : the dairy farmer may in nearly 

all areas expect to receive a fair price for ms 
product : in return he must deliver the product pure and of a 
stated quality. The farmer as well as the trader is taught the 
important lesson that honesty pays. There appears nevertheless 
to be room for progress in the fields of co-operative sale, other 
than of dairy products, and of insurance. The farmer and the 
town-consumer can only join hands when they replace the 
factory owner. The tendency in all industrialized countries at 
present is towards the control of manufacture by the associated 
consumers ; the farmer or other first producer has advanced 
more slowly. But it is not desirable, at all events under the 
existing social system, that either oonsutnar or producer should 
dominate over the other. The producer also must expand his 
activity in the sphere of transport, manufacture and wholesale 
dealing. The beet-sugar factory of Roosendaal is a model of 
the two first processes, the Dairy Export Unions carry out the 
third. Similar institutions are needed for grain crops and for 
the sale of cattle. Cattle of Friesland are at present sold to 
dealers and farmers in Central llolland, thence again to North 
Brabant and the Soutli, and from the sontln'ra border they are 
sold once again to Belgium. 


The hotter organization and popularisation of insurance 
have been begun, but the peasant farmer is a cautious man, not 
over quick to learn. 


The internal constitution of Dutch Societies shows some 
^ ^ . . interesting points in detail, together with a 

Dutch ScciotiLM. V , . . p ^ i. -i! 

consulerablo variety of practice : if the 
spirit is sound, the same co-operative end may be secured by 
various means, but business security and moral training may lead 
to divergent policies. In societies exceeding the area of one 
village, it is usual to allow proxies ; the danger of misuse of this 
power however is least grave where the population is literate 
and can study a written agenda. Members arc admitted to 
more than one .society of unlimited liability : this is unsound iu 
theory. Some secondary associations are of unlimited liability : 
unless the mutual control of the Society members is very close, 
this policy is dangerous. Payments to members of Committee 
are not uncommon : an unobjectionable feature if the payments 
are small and merely complimentary. If a meeting is postponed 
for lack of a quorum, it may be held on a subsequent date with- 
out a quorum : by this means all genuine control may fall into 
the hands of a small group : a Co-operative Society which will 
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dot meet should be dissolved. Personal security on loans is not 
always exacted. 

Generally speaking, the spirit in the northern and central 
provinces is tree, democratic and good. If prosperity can be 
secured by co-operation, men will co-operate ; if they believe 
their interest to lie in separate action, they will sometimes 
abandon oo-operation : hence a rule imposing a penality on 
resignations. There is little fear of apathy : they are silent and 
satisfied with their Society, or sharp in criticism. Knowing that 
their work is sound, they are friendly and hospitable to an 
observer ; and a frank ditference of opinion causes no offence. 
In the Catholic provinces there is a stronger bond of unity 
derived from religion, with all that a bond implies : there is no 
evil in a voluntarily-accepted bond. Education is less advanced’ 
in the south than in the north, the standard of living is some- 
what lower, and opinion less independent. It should be borne- 
in mind that the basis of unity in the southern provinces existed 
before the creation of the Oatliolic Peasants’ League (Boerenbond) : 
the population was always Catholic. The Co-operative Societies 
do not in many cases exclude non-Catholics : merely the latter 
would feel somewhat uncomfortable The actual religious 
organisation in the League is the local Guild, Avhich may be 
compared in some respects to an agricultural association and in 
others to a village club : the club creates the societies from itself, 
and a sympathy of feeling with the club must naturally exist in 
the societies. The higher control of. the Boerenbond however 
has had cause to re25roach some of its local men for carrying 
politics and religion too definitely beyond tlie Guild into the 
business and into the jiropaganda of co-operation : they demand 
more teaching of agriculture. The situation resembles that 
which would bo created if in the Punjab a powerful religious 
body, working in an area inhabited almost entirely by men of 
its own belief, were to engage keenly in co-ojieration, the socie- 
ties being directed to economic and moral objects, hut the jjrq- 
moters and local guides being all enthusiastic in the religious 
cause. The boundaries between the different spheres of thought 
would become blurred, and religious or political considerations 
Avould inevitably influence the feelings and the policy of an 
economic body. Yet the valuable work of such an organisation 
under the circumstances described would be undeniable, and if 
the ends of co-operation in Southern Holland cannot otherwi.se 
be attained by a poj)ulation accustomed to defer to their 
religious leaders, tlie religious body is to be thanked for an 
activity which has introduced the spirit of mutual help and has 
brought about in 20 years an astonishing change in the condition 
of the peasantry. 
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The Consumers’ Co-operative Societies of Holland were 
_ , ^ . before 1920 divided among four rival 

Consumers* Societies. tt* iSci*iT\ ^ 

vJmoos of Soci9»l DoixioorftitSj 

Calvinists and Neutrals. The first and last of these, the Dutch 
Co-operative Union and the Union of Workers’ Co-operative 
Societies, were combined in March 1920 to form the Central 
Union of Co-operative Distributive Societies. The headquarters 
of this body is at the Hague. The Societies affiliated in July 
1920 were 160, and their members about 200,000, i.e., one 
in 35 of the total Dutch population. ' The membership of 
Distributive Societies in Great Britain and Ireland is 1 in 11 
of the population : Holland is however a country of lower 
industrial development and smaller towns. The 7 Catholic 
Provincial Unions are loosely federated at Utrecht. Both they 
and the Protestant Union are relatively weak ; the addition 
of their members would raise the national average of member- 
ship to 1 in 28. The actual number of Societies is being 
reduced, as in other countries, by fusion.’ 


The Societies of the Central Union ai *0 formed for the 
most part by the '• Avorking classes ”, they ittclude 9 Bigenliulp 
(Self help) Societies of the middle classes, and would welcome 
an increase of this element. The virus of class or political 
animosity has not spread in the Union, and the leaders profess, 
apparently with sincerity, a readiness to unite Avitli the 
denominational bodies. Tlieir advances are not likely to be 
welcomed by the Catholics, atIio show aiv increasing preference 
for isolation. 


Tlic Pmclidale system in a pure form is nearly universal . 
Sales are for cash, and at a fair market rate. The Centra^ 
Union recommends that 25 per cent, of the surplus be carried 
to reserve, 65 per eent. distributed as a dividend to members 
only on purchases, and 10 per ceiit. allotted at the discretion 
of the annual meeting, eitlier in the form of bonus to employees 
or to memb(n's of Committee (!) or to various funds. A maxi- 
mum of -li per <iout. may be paid on shares, but since the shares 
are often built up by a withholding of the rebate, it is not 
uncommon to find that no interest is jjaid even after their 
completion. The liability is limited : no member enjoys more 
than a single vote ; and proxies are forbidden. A member 
may be e.xpelled for insufficient dealing with the Society, and 
in sucli a ease his shares may* be confiscated (in England a 
sliare may only be confiscated if a member refuses to pay it up 
in full). The payment of a Imnus to employees is optional 
and is practised by some Societies : in a few cases only are 
the employees rejiresented on the Managing Committee. 

b2 
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The Eindhoven Bank at the end of 1919 counted 469 


^ ^ . affiliated societies with approximately 60,000 

oeren eeu an . members ; 328 of these lay in the two south- 

ern provinces, in which the number of credit societies exceeded 
the number of communes (revenue estates). All societies must 


be members of the provincial Boerenbond (Catholic Peasants’ 
League) which admits also Christian non-Catholic Societies : the 
latter are naturally few. The Bank is controlled by a Managing 
Committee, a Supervising Committee, and an Advisory Committee, 
the two latter do not appear to carry out any important function. 
There is also a paid staff of Business Managers and clerks, 
and a staff of Inspectors. The control exercised by Society 
members ovel* the Bank, though in form complete, is actxially 
very slight, but there are no individual share-holders and no, 
opposition of interest arises. Each society takes up 3 shares of 
1,000 Dutch florins (—E83), but as only 10 per cent, is called, 
the amount of paid-up capital including reserves, which is owned 
Fi rin members, is about tAVO-thirds of one 

Total capital ... 72,000 pci' ccut. Liability is limited to shares, 
o wned and paid. Abundant depreciation is allowed on the 

buildings and foreign paper of the Bank. 


Loans are now made at 4 per cent, while per cent, is paid 
on depo.sits at call , and 3f per cent, on dt^posits for one year. 
Deposits have been excessive during tlie war, hut owing to the 
low interest paid by the Bank there has been no difficulty in re- 
investing in Government funds or communal or mortgage securi- 
ties. Open credits are freely given to satisfactory Soeiofies, no 
bond or pronoto of any kind being required unless the Central 
Bank wishes to rediscount its paper, when funds are needed, with 
the Bank of the Netherlands or the Agricultural Bank. Interest 
on shares is limited to 4 per cent. 


Audit of the primary .societies is carried out by the Bank’s 
Inspectors, each society being audited once a year : oecasional 
visits are also paid, and instruction in account-keeping given ; 
no charge is made. Propaganda is carried on by the Chief 
Inspector only, his assistants being experts in finance rather than 
in co-operation. The ordinary business of propaganda and 
organisation is in the hands of the Boerenbond and its local 
branches i Peasants’ Guilds), otten under the parish priesi. 


In 1908 was founded at Eindhoven a Mortgage Bank, which 
„ . ,, , lends money at 4^ per cent, directly to 

members or primary societies on a mortgag’e 
of their lands, if such mortgage is recommended by the Society. 
If the Society itself has long-term deposits at its disposal, the 
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Central Bank will flometimes give the necessary authorisation for 
a mortgage loan without the intervention of the Mortgage Bank. 
The controlling members of the Centi*al Bank and the Mortgage 
Bank are almost identical, the clerical staff is the same, and it 
may be said that the Mortgage Bank exists only for convenience 
of book-keeping and obviates a possible confusion between 
long and short-term loans. The loans are given either in cash oi* 
in the form of 4 )-year bonds, which the borrower may himself 
place on the market. In case of foreclosure on a mortgage, the 
authorisation of a Court of law is not required before proceeding 
to a sale of the property : there is consequently no difficulty in 
recovering from defaulters. 

The primary societies of the villages, whether based on the 

,, , 7)rinciplo of co-operation or of mutual insur- 

oocrengiiQB. 

anee, are ordinarily ‘‘ organized in the pro- 
vincial Boerenbond (Peasants’ League). The Bond establishes 
Guilds throughout its sphere of activity, and every primary society 
formed under its auspices adopts a by-law jiroviding that all 
members of the society must be members of a Peasants’ Guild. 
The Guilds are in all cases under clerusal infliienco, and expulsion 
from a Guild would automatically render an individual inelig- 
ible for all the co-operative or iniitual societies, “organised in” 
the Bond, of wliich he might lie a member The few non- 
Catholic Societies, and some of the older Catholic Societies which 
existed before a local Guild was formed, have not adopted this 
by-law. It should be added that many parish priests have been 
sincere and hard working co-operators, without wliose guidance 
societies could not have been created or brought to maturity. 
Tlie O'uild is definitely religious in spirit, and not infrequently 
concerns itself with political questions. The societies depending 
on the Guilds are in some degree similar in temperament, and 
observers make merry over the breeders of Catholic goats, and 
the keepers of Catliolic bees. 

The primary Society of Credit is ba’^ed 0)i ilaiffeiseu princi- 
. pies and in general follows German metliods; 

^.redit Sociotieg. K ' ’ , , i . 

there are as a I’ule no shares, and profits are 
carried to reserve ; the working area is small, and liability 
unlimited. Members are nevertheless permitted to join 
other non credit Societies of unlimited liability, ^rhich 
are financed, if help is needed, by the Credit Society. 
Security is taken on every loan and is usually personal ; l)at real 
security is sometimes accepted from either the poor, who find it 
difficult to produce a surety, or the prosperous, who resent the 
necessity of so doing. This unsound practice prevails in 
Societies affiliated to both Utrecht and Biulhoven, and is 
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defended by local leaders of opinion. Cash Credits are freely 
given to individxial members, covered by persona! security ; 
pronotes are usually not taken. The prevailing rate of interest 
on deposits at call is 3 per cent., while 4 per cent . is charged on 
loans. Csurious rates were common among the peasantry before 
the introduction of co-operative credit, and a large amount of 
debt was transferred to Societies during their early years : this 
burden has now in most areas been shaken off, and the restric- 
tions of purchases during the war caused a great accumulation 
of deposits both from members and non-members. Societies are 
required to deposit in the Eindhoven Bank at least one-third of 
their surplus funds ; in practice they pass on their entire surplus, 
and the majority are creditors of the Central Bank. At the end 
of 1919 the Bank held 57 millions of florins on behalf of its 
Societies, and had advanced only 2^ millions. 

Loans are generally given for “business” only, not for 
purchase of property, and Eindhoven and Alkmaar both diverge 
from the German practice by confining credit to agriculturists. 
This rule, which is inteaded to render the Societies more 
honlogeneous, and possibly more docile, has from time to time 
provoked opposition, and a growing Society in a northern pro- 
vince resigned its membership of Eindhoven Bank in 1919 on 
this aceonrit. There is no provision as to the granting or refusal 
of credit to members of the managing or supervising Committees : 
all loans for a term exceeding 5 years need the sanction of the 
Committee of Supervision, and loans exceeding 1,000 florins 
(£83) for a term of over 10 years must be approved by the 
Central Bank. 


As an example may bo taken the Credit Society of Geldrop 
„ ,, , in the province of North Brabant.' The 

.e rop ocic y. gocioty was fouuded in 1897 and has 70 

members : it operates in one village only, as is usual under the 
Boerenbond : the average area of a Frisian Credit Society under 
the Utrecht Baiffeisen Bank is 3 villages, yet the average 
membership of an Utrecht Society is 110, and of an Eindhoven 
Society 116. 01 the 70 members of Geldrop 60 attended the 

last general meeting, and perhaps half of them fully understood 
the nature of the proceedings. Poor men are admitted to 
membership, but real property is sometimes taken from them 
in pledge against a loan, in addition to or in place of personal 
sureties. The loan of the Central Bank is not guaranteed by 
individuals, Eindhoven not exacting this condition. The 
Treasurer is the village schoolmaster : usually the schoolmaster 
or priest fulfils both functions : in Geldrop there is a separate 
lay Secretary. Erasures with a penknife could be observed, as 
in the Punjab, in the registers. The Society may be classed as B. 
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Owing to the |exces8 of deposits the Central Bank and 
^ . , , , _ . its Societies have for some years been 

grioa Ufa ao . financially independent of outside help. 

The Bank of the Netherlands is always ready to assist. Since, 
however, the Boerenleenbank finances a number of dairies and 
purchase Societies in addition to its credit Societies, it has united 
with several provincial Boerenbonds and with tlie South Nether- 
lands Dairy League to establish in 1919 the Agricultural Bank 
of the Netherlands at Amsterdam as a co-ordinating financial 
organ. Through the closeness of its co-operative organisation, 
its careful audit, and its sympathetic methods, the Eindhoven 
Bank has created and maintained a valuable system of credit : 
its usefulness is limited by its denominational character. 


Of the Alkmaar Central Hank it is only necessary to say 
that it is similar to Eindhoven, with the 
■ surprising difference that its liability is 

unlimited. 


The Baiffeisen Bank of Utreciit is the second largest co- 
„ operative institution in. the Netherlands, 

' and is undenominational. At the end of 

1920 the membership consisted of 14 individuals (members of 
the Committees) and 658 Sociot es, the latter being situated in 
all provinces, but rarely in the two t’atliolic provinces of the 
South. It includes Catliolic Societies. The total of tlio balance 
sheet in 1920 amounted to iiS million liorins (£;3, 000,000), of 
which only 'Jc0,000 florins, i.e., per cent., was owned and 
paid up. A share is of 500 florins (£40) with fivefold liability, 
10 per cent, being paid up on the first sluirc, and 2 per cent, 
on others ; tlie jiumber of shares varies Avitli the amount of 
credit required. Deposits received by the Bank at call or short 
notice were 28 millions in 1920 : the investments of the Bank 
in safe securities being adequate, no embarrassment is felt at 
the greatness of possible witlidrawaL. The depreciation in 
Russian and German holdings during the war has been fully 
written off. 


Utrecht differs from Eindhoven in the following points : 
credits given to affiliated Societies are secured by the personal 
bond of leading members : the Bank declares that no objection 
is felt to the system, and the same account was given by several 
members of primary Societies : yet however great the public 
spirit of Dutch farmers, it is incredible tliat such a requirerneuc 
should he either popular or necessary. The cash credit method 
is more general than under Eindhoven. Affiliated Societies 
give loans to non-agriculturists. No interest is paid by the 
Bank on its share.s. 3| per cent, is paid on deposits at call : 
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4| per cent, is charged on loans. There is no separate Mortgage 
Bank, though the constitution of such a body has often been 
discussed : mortgage loans are given tbmembers of Societies as in 
Eindhoven, and there is no considerable differenc e in the result. 
Societies frequently charge penal interest on debt in arrears, and 
fines may be imposed for failure to attend a general meeting. 

The spirit of Utrecht is one of freedom combined with busi- 
nes^strictness. The bank is more in touch with commercial 
conditions than is Eindhoven, and assists the Co-operative Dairy 
Bank to finance the export of dairy products. The work of 
propaganda and audit is carried on by its Inspectors, but the 
majority of new Societies are created by indi^dual enterprise. 
The peasant of Northern and Western Holland breathes a colder 
air than his southern brother : he asks for no slielter, and will 
sometimes prefer an economic to a moral end. He is unshaken 
in fidelity to an institution of which he has proved the value. 
The southerner is backward in education, more conservative, 
less critical ; he is generous and loyal. 

The total of purely credit institutions in Holland is about 
1,150, with ITO, 00 members; nearly all the Societies are affiliat- 
ed to one of the 3 central banks. There are no regional or provin- 
-cial Unions. Credit for the middle classes, comparable to the 
People’s Banks of other countries, is practically non-existent ; 
its promotion was recommended by the Commission of 1005, but 
without effect. A Schulze-Delitzsch is awaited. 


Excluding credit and insurance, there were in 1920 a total 
. , . . of more than 2,000 agricultural societies in 

. me lase societips. Holland; of the.se about 1,200 are engaged 

in purchase of requirements, 700 are co-ojaerativo dairies, and 
the remainder deal in eggs, poultry, etc. The agricultural socie- 
ties are not all primarily co-operative or directed to an economic 
n'his 1 i. aWo iMofcrrea ^ud, aud many are registered only as asso- 
hy Uie credit socictips affi- ciatioiis uiulcr tile law* of IS 35 ! the amount 
Iia<ed to Kindhoven Bank. of pui'cliase busiiiess dono by tbom vai'ie.s 

Avidely. 


The leading institution of co-operative purchase is the Oen- 
, „ tral Bureau of the Netherlands Agricultural 

Committee. Eoundt'd in 1900 at Enschede 


on the German frontier, it was transferred in 1920 to Rotterdam, 
the principal import of agricultural requirements being now 
from the side of Britain and the United States. At the end of 


1919, the Unions aud societies adhering to the Bureau were 890, 
including the great Catholic Boerenbonds of North Brabant, 
Limburg, and Geiderlaud with their local sections ; the latter 
compose more than half of the members , and are the best ous- 
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tomers of the Bureau. Primary Societies in other areas are 
admitted as direct members until a regional organisation comes? 
into existence. The purchases in 1919 were 28| million florins 
(£2,600,000), and a rebate or dividend of | or 1 per cent, was 
paid. There are no shares, but customers contribute to the 
reserve in proportion to their dealings ; the reserve is now 
860,000 florins (£30,000) and the total of the balance sheet is ten 
times this figure. The Committee is elected by provincial Bonds 
or by groups of primary Societies. The Netherlands Agricultu- 
ral Committee nominates one member, and the Netherlands Boer- 
enbond also nominates one, “ if it is a member.” The impli- 
cation that the Catholics may separate and form their own 
organisation is not altogether groundless. Purchases are prin- 
cipally of artificial fertilizers and of foodstuffs for cattle and 
poultry, in consequence of Government control and the difficul- 
ties of import and transport durin" the war the loyalty of the 
member^ leaves much to be desired, acd the prosperity of this 
national organ in its new habitat is not assured. 


As an example of a regional Union of purchase associations 
may be mentioned the Co-operative League 
rn €in cegne. Agricultural Purchase and Sale Societies 

in Gelderland, a neutral liody with headquarters at Arnhem, 
where it competes with the stronger Catholic Boerenbond in the 
same town. ,80 primary Societies form the Union, which com- 
menced work only in 1919. The Union buys and sells at its 
own risk : indents from members are not required.* The Society 
members elect the Committee but take little further iiiterest 
in its proceedings : .they buy loyally from the Union : the 
Union on the other hand is not loyal to tlie Central Bureau. 
There are no shares : annual contributions are paid ; liability 
is limited, broadly speaking, to 1 per cent, of the preceding 
year’s purchases. The Committee and organizers are at present 
engaged in co-ordinating the existing societies, and have there- 
• fore postponed propaganda. The Union is doing useful work, 
but has not yet induced its members to take an active part in 
the proceedings. The number of votes of each society is based 
on its membership, not on the amount of its purchases. Mem- 
bers of the Committee receive no remuneration. Delegates of 
Societies are paid 2nd class railway fare for attending a general 
meeting, and also a halting allowance. In the Punjab the Union 
would be classed as a fair B. 


The North Brabant Boerenbond tnaintains a Trading Union 
at Veghel to which 173 local Peasants’ 
Guilds were affiliated in 1920 through their 
Purchase Sections. The Union has 106* 


loercnbond 

Union. 


Trading 
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local warehouses : it deals in fertilizers and foodstuffs, seeds, 
fuel and agricultural machinery, and in 1919 supplied 80 per 
cent, of its members’ needs : the remaining 20 per cent, was 
procured elsewhere. Tbc Union was the best customer of the 
Rotterdam Central Bureau. It is financed by tte Agricultural 
Bank of Amsterdam, the Boerenleenbank of Eindhoven, and its 
own 5 per cent, debentures. The purchase ‘ sections ’ of the 
Guilds are financed by the Credit Societies or directly from 
Eindhoven. They are denominational, and their activity is part 
of the life of the Guilds to which they are subject. 

The owned and paid up capital of the Trading U nion is only 
-^-rd of 1 per cent, of its total funds. Every representative of a 
section wdio attends a general meeting receives his travelling 
allowance and 6 florins, a liberal reward for the performance of 
a duty. 

In Lccuwarden, the capital of Friesland, the principal 
dairying province, there exist two neutral 
ijLpCTiwarden Trading Purcliaso Unious, 0110 of wliich, ‘ the Co« 

operative Union for purchase and handling 
of agricultural requirements in Friesland,’ has 54 sections ; these 
are not separate societies, though they have local depdts and 
local Committees. Small societies are being absorbed. The 
local Committees elect delegates to the general meeting, and the 
meeting elects the Managing Committee, but in practice the 
management is in the hands of an Executive Committee of three, 
and the Union though efficient is centralized and bureaucratic. 
Foodstuffs are bought at the Union’s risk, and fertilizers against 
indent. Good quality of materials and the prevention of trade 
combines are aimed at rather than profits : the year 1919 ended 
with an appreciable loss. Under the by-laws payment should 
be made in cash : in practice 10 percent, of the business is on 
credit. The Union is a member of the Ilottcrdam Bureau, but 
not a keen suiiporter. The members in July 1920 were 2,800 : 
the by-laws as recently amended impose a fine on a member 
who resigns ; 800 members resigned on the introduction of this 
by-law , which is found in a group of Frisian Societies. The 
object is to secure loyalty by a business bond, where moral 
suasion is insufficient. 


The primary Society of Amerongen in Utrecht province 
. ^ ^ contains 63 members, 40 of whom are well- 

eroiigen oeit j. to-do farmers out of a total of 100 in the 


Society’s area ; the others are tenants. There are also 60 non- 
members who buy from the .iociety, but being of small means 
are not admitted as members by the well-to-do. A share is of 26 
Borins (£2) and must be paid in full on admission. Two-thirds 
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of the members deal regularly with the Society and attend 
meetings. Goods aro accepted loyally from tbe Society even at 
a higher rate than the market. The purchases are chiefly of 
foods and fertilizers, but business is also done in rice, soap, coffee, 
etc. A month’s credit is given without interest, and another 
month with interest at 5 per cent. The Society borrows at 6| 
per cent, from the Netherlands Bank on the personal guarantee 
of 20 members. ( A Class C Society ) 


Credit and porcbase. 


A mixed type of Credit and Pirrchase Society is found in 

the sphere of the Utrecht Bank. Agri- 
culturists or non-agriculturists may be 
members, and loans may be given for any purpose A share is 
of 6 florins, and interest is limited to 6 per cent., but no rebate is 
paid, all profits being carried to reserve or a common fund. 
Sales are at a price agreed upon, e.e., below market rates : non- 
members may join in j)urchases at a slightly enhanced rate. 
Proxies are allowed, but no person may hold more than one 
proxy. (This rule is common in non-credit Societies.) A mem- 
ber may be expelled for non-payment of his debts after legal 
proceedings have been taken. This type is analogous to the 
ordinary Credit Society of the Punjab, which engages in purchase 
g^s well as credit business. 

Dairying is the most highly developed of all branches of 
co-operation in the Netherlands. 


Dairies. 


In 1919, the last year for which complete figures are avail- 
abe, c6-operativo steam-dairies for manu- 
facture of butter were 629, and non-co- 
operative 216. Dairies worked by handpower are decreasing 
rapidly in number and were about 100. There are also a 
certain number which manufacture clioese only, but the official, 
figures do not detail them separately ; they may amount to 100, 
The General Netherlands Dairy Association, founded in 1900 
unites 538 of these co-opei*ative dairies, belonging to 6 of 
the 7 provincial associations ; it is the representative of the 
co-operative dairying industry, and is occupied wdth propaganda 
and with the general conditions of production and export. It 
carries on a diminishing business of purchase and sale, which can 
be more efficiently conducted by tho Export Unions and Pur- 
chase Unions. From 1907 to 1917 it held an auction at Arnhem, 
until the Co-operative Dairy Export Union was founded iu 
_ 1917. The Export Union now controls one- 

xpor uion. thirdof tbe butter produced in Holland. 177 

dairies were members in 1920, pledged to deliver their entire 
butter supply except that which they sell to local retailers. The 
Union has not established shops. The members are drawn from 
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the east and south of the country, and their trade is chiefly with 
Germany and Belgium. The Union of Priesland, which supplies 
the English market, operates independently. 

The South Netherlands Dairy Association controls the 
trade of the Limburg province and holds an auction at Maastricht. 
The province of North Holland is content to sell its cheese, 
the principal product, at the non-co-operative auction of 
Alkmaar. 

The Erisian Dairies have formed their own Association at 
, ,, . Leeuwarden, to which 89 were affiliated at 

Leenwardcn Uuiou. j j? t ot n . n x* j • • 

the end of 1919. .jI non-co-operative dames 
are now forming a rival Union. The Erisian Co-operative Dairy 
Association has been in existence for 25 years, and the members 
of its societies number 14-,300. It is one of the earliest founded 
co-operative bodies of any importance in the country, and claims 
that its standards are higher and its methods more exact than 
those of the General Netherlands Dairy Association. It has, 
however, joined the Netherlands Association, of which all its 89 
dairies are also members. Its objects are those of propaganda, 
‘control,’ and research, as well as the purchase of technical 
instruments. Dairy products are left to the care of tlie Friesland 
Export Union. The province of Friesland has now nearly as 
many dairies as it can carry ; in 10 years only 10 new dairies 
have been set up by the Association, thongli 40 have been 
reorganized and brought up to date. 

The Association is housed in the ‘ Chamber of Agricul- 
ture ’ (Landhouwhuis) at Leeuwarden, in close touch with 
the agricultural officials and associations. It maintains an 
experimental and testing station, at which lactometers and 
other instruments are examined (100 per cent, of certain instru- 
ments were condemned during the war) and inquiries conducted : 
the subject under discussion in 1919 was, for instance, the pre- 
vention of canker in cheese. A veterinary service for the 
cattle of members has been created in alliance with the mana- 
gers of the ‘ Erisian Herdbook.’ The Dutch Government having 
refused the request of the Association that a ‘research station’ be 
established in Friesland, the Association contemplates forming 
tsiown station. 

Under the by-laws of the Association 900 individuals are 
‘ extraordinary ’ members, with limited power of voting : many of 
them are leaders of primary Societies, and no unoo-operative 
influence is felt. Eighty per ^l&nt. of the dairies are said to be 
represented at general meetings, and the Committee contains a 
majority of practical dairy-farmers. There are 3 auditors, who 
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visit every dairy four times in the year. The bulk of the price for 
milk delivered to the dairies is paid to each member aft(T a week, 
and the remainder on settlement of accounts after 3 months 
or more. The actual financial return to members is very 
slightly better than that obtained from sale to private dairies, 
and co-operators admit that the standards of most private dairies 
are nearly, if not quite, as high as their own. But it is obvious 
that this state of affair# is due to the existence and excellence 
of co-operation : Dutch and even Frisian butter was in very 
evil repute 30 years ago. 

Dairies are financed in their working by the Dairy Bank 
of Leeuwarden, an institution closely allied 
' with the [Jtreclit Kaiff'eisen Bank : the 

two Banks freely make and receive payments on behalf of each 
other. The Dairy Bank does not supply funds for the initial 
foundation and construction of the Dairy : for this purpose 
each Society issiies it own debentures. 'J he Dairy Bank shows 
a balance sheet of million florins (£800,000), of which its 
ownad and paid-up capital is 350,000 florins (£29, ( 00), or 3|- 
per Cent. This is an unusually high proportion for a co-operative 
institution in Holland. 

The 14,300 members of 89 Dairies own 113,400 cows ; the 
farmers are small men, owning from 5 to 
roaw any. animals, and two-thirds of the land 

in this province is in the hands of tenants ; the more ctficient 
men have gradually taken over the lands of the less etlicient, 
while big landlords are content to parcel out out (heir estates 
in economic dairy-holdings. Big landlords are very few. 
The Dairy of Grouw', founded in 1^93, has 92 members with 
1,822 cows : 9 members own less than 10 cows each, and there 
is no objection raised to the admission of small men. The 
capital is 3C0,000 florins, of which 3.5 per cent, is owned. The 
Society sells to the Frisian Export Union and to local shops. 
The Manager draws 3,300 florins as pay (£275 per annum = 
about lls. 275 per mensem), and receives a free house. General 
meetings in 1919 were well attended, since the rebuilding of 
the dairy was being considered.- The milk worked was 0,000 
tons. It is suprisir.g that only 16 of the 92 members had 
joined the local Cattle Insurance Society, and insured 357 
cows, calves and bulls : there were 11 casualties. 

A number of Frisian dairies have a by-law similar to that 
mentioned in the case of the Frisian Purchase Union, w hereby 
a member, who is expelled, or who resigns without the consent 
of the general meeting, pays a heavy fine {e. g., 100 florins per 
cow). The rule may be expected to deter many from joining a 
society, w hile assuring the permanence of tho existing members. 


o 
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By a law first enacted in 1905, and brought into its present; 

form in 1910, an official Mark for butter 
st«te marks. established, and may be affixed 

only to butter which attains certain standards of fat content, etc. 
The Mark is used both by co-operative and ’ non-co-operative 
dairies, subject to a strict State inspection by means of ‘ control ’ 
stations in various provinces. The co-operators endeavour to 
maintain among their members the standard of production 
necessary for obtaining the official Mark, and also prescribe tests 
of cleanness, taste and colour with which the official control is 
not concerned, and in which they excel the non-co-operators. 
Various co-operative Marks for butter had been popularized 
before the official Mark rendered them unnecessary, and there 
is at present an official Mark for only certain types of cheese, 
the others being standardized and marked by co-operators. 

The Frisian Dairy Export Union, founded in 1898, exports 
^ . butter chiefly to England on behalf of 40 

Frisian Export Union. i • • i.i i i i j. j i* 

dairies : others have been deterred trom 
joining by Government control of dairy products during the war, 
and a few of the largest have recently withdrawn from the 
Union ; the reason assigned is that the members wore substantial 
and quasi-commercial farmers who distrust co-operation as 
tending to centralisation and socialism This Union refuses 
to join the Export Union of Amsterdam, claiming to be superior. 
The English Co-operative Wholesale Society and many other 
English Societies are among its customers. The Director draws 

9,000 florins (£750) per annum and 2 Sub- 
ordinates 5,000 florins each. The monetary 
penalty for expulsion or withdrawal is 
heavy. 


s=R 8. 750 and Rs, 400 per 
mensem. 


The Union or Poultry keeping in the Netherlands, known 

E g» and poultry foundcd iu 1901, aud 

has its headquarters at Amsterdam ; the 
various provincial associations are federated to it, with 
the exception of the Co-operative Egg Trading Union of the 
Catholics at Eoermond, which covers the Catholic provinces 
of North Brabant and Limburg and has separated itself 
with effect from 1919. The Leeuwarden Union affiliated to the 
V. P. N., is known as the Co-operative Egg Trading Union of 

North Netb.ri«d. Uui 0 D. Netherlands, aud has 4 sections 

in the four northern provinces. It deals 
in eggs, poultry, thrushes, rabbits and fresh fruit, which 
are received from the member Societies and sold on their 
behalf. Poultry food, incubators, and young ohioks are 
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t)oaght foj? them. The Friesland ‘ section ’ of the North 
Netherlands Union unites 10i5 local Societies with 8,005 
members ; the Societies are newly formed from the loc,i,l *8ub* 
sections ‘ which preceded them in the villages. The members 
of the Societies are pledged to deliver their produce to the 
Union and to buy poultry food from it. The Union was original- 
ly promoted by a group of individuals who advanced money for 
buildings, set up a cold storage, and bought and sold the goods 
largely at their own discretion though under co operative forms. 
The debt to these public-spirited persons has now been reduced, 
and a more democratic constitution has become possible. There 
are no shares, but the reserve is 50 per cent of the total capital. 
The liability of Societies is limited to a small figure based ou 
their f mo mb or ship. Every member is required to mark his own 
eggs : I the Societies collect, and deliver them to the Union, 
which ’examines them over electric light. An unpleasant fine 
isi imposed for every rotten specimen. Eggs are sorted by size, 
and packed in card-board in wooden boxes. The export is 
principally to England. Large numbers are stored in lime water 
until . the winter. There is practically no competition from 
private trade : and the Union is now opening retail shops. 
The Union carries on a certain amount of selective poultry 
breeding, which is not financially self-supporting : a levy may 
be made on Societies to meet the expense. One of the breeders’ 
present objects is to multiply those strains which lay brown 
eggs as preferied in the Engli.sh market. 

The North Netherlands Union has attained a magnitude 
which overshadows the V. P. N., robbed ,as the latter has 
been of the Catholic province.s. A fusion of the two bodies 
would appear to be desirable ; Friesland might oppose 
the transfer of the hea lquartors to Amsterda n ; hut it 
would be inconvenient to administer a national institution from 
a remote province. 


The Co-operative Egg Store of Roermond, in the province 
of Limburg near the German border, was 


Roermond Union. 


founded in 190 1, and sold its 


eggs 


at first 


by auction, later by private sale. The best oustomor was 
Germany, but more attention is novv paid to the English market, 
and layers of brown eggs are in demand. In 1919 the control 
of the Egg Store was taken over by the Boerenbonds of North 
Brabant and Limburg proviuoos : the local Societies are 
required to be “ organized in ” one of the Bonds, and to 
abandon the V. P. N. of Amsterdam. The Secretaries of 
the Bonds must now be invited to all Committee meetings 
•of the Union, which has been renamed the Co-operative Bgg 
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Trading Union. One -fifth per cent, on its annual turnover must 
be paid to the Bonds for the pronmotion. of poultry breeding. 
Practically all members of the Committee of Supervisiom must 
belong to a ‘ Catholic ’ organisation. On the dissolution of 
the Union its entire assets pass to the two controlling bodies. 
In a Catholic area the Egg Store had always contained a large 
majority of Catholic members, hut the tighten ng of control 
now effected is instructive : religious co-operation becomes 
eter more religious. 

Export was forbidden during the Avar, and both business 
and prices fluctuated violently ; a loss of 40.0( 0 florins, resulted 
in 1919, but the fact might not he apparc nt from a hasty glance 
at the balance sheet without an explanatory note. The .Union 
is, however, financially .secure and w'ill resfore its position on 
the removal of Government control. 

There is no cold storage estahlisJunent at present, and the 
poultry and rabbit business is relatively small. 

One hundred and eighty-eight local Societies in the 
two provinces A^•ere affiliated to the Egg Store, and have 
not yet all revised H eir by-laws in the * denominational 
spirit now required. Their local Secrelaries are employees 
of the Union, but local indtpendcnce is sorneAvl at keener 
than in the Frisian Societies. Directors of tlie Union 
continually visit the villages and altencl general meetings. 
Testing of eggs over a carbide, lamp is carried out locally, and 
a second test wdth electric light is conducted at headquarter.«i. 
Eggs in Eoermond are sold by weight : there is no sorting by 
size as in Leeuwarden. 'J'he marking and dating of eggs has 
been given up because the German buyer complained that unless 
and until Etennond could meet his full demand, the unmarked 
eggs bought from othci sources to supply the deficit would sell 
at a lower price, being distrusted by the customer. He prefer- 
red therefore to dispense with the extra guarantee conferred by 
co-operative marking ! 

“ Dutch auctions ” for the sa^e of vegt tables are famous, and 
have Ijcen described liy co-operators. 'J'lio 
Vffictabics. merchants sit each in an allotted seat on the^ , 

bank of a canal : barges loaded with vegetables are poled past in 
front of t|icm ; the quantily on each harg<; is proclaimed »l)y the 
auctioneer cn the other bank ; a pointer on a dial follows a 
descending iconic of jirice.s, until a me rchant rings an electric 
bell by his seat, an cs ting the pointer at a certain figure and 
simultaneously indicating the number of his seat. Delivery is 
taken imrr.ediately after the auction and payment is made. 



'There are 180 such Auction Societies, dUposiag of the greater part 
of the vegetable produce o!" the oouatry, wliether for export or 
for internal consumption : 80 of these are strictly co-operative. 
Members are pledged to deliver their produce, and must pay 
6 per cent, of their receipts to the Society. There is no dividend, 
and no reserve is accumulated. The Society does not under- 
take the grading of produce ; it will arbitrate if the buyer 
on examination complains of defective grading. 

The Loosduinen Co-operative Auction Society near the 
Hague is a well-known example founded in 1900. It has about 
250 members, each owning from 2 to 15 acres, and sells vegeta- 
bles worth 4 million florins (£333,000) in the year. At an 
auction attended by the writer there were present some 30 or 40 
merchants, a few being from England. One grower was found 
to have piled his best specimens on top, conoeiling poor quality 
underneath. On the other hand one merchant rang another’s 
bell. The incidents were settled with tumultuous good temper. 

Co-operative factories owned by jrrodneers are, apart from 
dairies, of tliree kinds : for preparation of 
Sagir factone*. beot-sugav, potato-mcal, and card-board. In 

1918 tliere were 7, 2 and VO of each type respectively. Their 
principles may be seen from-an examination ot the co-operative 
sugar factory of Koosenda^J, avluch dates only from 1917. There 
were 1,005 members at the end ot 1919, all bound to deliver their 
beets, and to obtain approved seed from the factory. A share is 
of 400 florins, of which 100 arc paid up. V member's^ share- 
holding must vary with the amount of beet delivered by him : he 
may not, without the sanction of the Committee, deliver 
more than a stated maximum per share or loss than a stated 
minimum. Eincs are imposed for failure to deliver, and a defaulter 
may be e.xpelled. Each share carries a vote, iip to a limit of 3 
votes. Payment for beet is made according to its sugar content, 
which is ascertained by expert tests: the greater part of the 
‘payment is advanced on delivery, the remainder at the end of the 
working season. A premium is paid for delivery at the factory, 
but members may if they wish deliver at fixed dep6ts in other 
places. The pulp after extraction of the sugar is returned to 
members gratis or for a low payment, to the limit of the amount 
which they can feed to their own cattle. The factory is a large 
and* up*to-date building, using woigh-bridges and all modern 
..apparatus.* It shows a balance sheet of 11 million florins 
(£125,0000, of which two-thirds is raised by debentures, and 
one-third is owned capital. The business is prosperous, and it is 


♦The Soct^W ij3 in many respects comparable 
'Indian co-operatort. 


witli tlio cottou-gioaifig' mills planned 


o2 
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BOW pro|:osed to refine the sugar which has hitherto been sold in 
the crude state to a big Eefinery. The members are small men^ 
owning from 7 to 50 acres ; they are loyal to their Society which 
has freed them from-the hand. of the private factory owners. The 
Society’s Inspectors supervise the sowing and watch the growth 
oftheciop. Small cash advances are given at 6 percent, to 
members for current expenses. An honorarium is paid to the 
Committee. 


The cattle of the Netherlands number approximately 2 
millions (abcut millions in the Punjab). 
There are 3 principal breeds ; the Prisian 
and the Groningen, found in the northern provinces, and the 
Heusetype in the east and south-east. Approved animals of the 
three breeds may be entered in tie Netherlands Herdbock, and 
Prisian cattle in the Prisian Eerdbeok. The^e books are main- 
tained 1 y asscciaticns which receive subsidies from the State. 
Berdbeoks exist also in the piovinees of Groningen and of North 
Holland, hut are net yet officially recognised. There are Cattle- 
breeding Committees, also receiving State support, in every 
province. 


The co-operative or mutual Societies connected with cattle 
„ „ s •. are of four types: for {!) maintenance of 

r c mg ecu u«. bulls, (2) ‘ control ’ of milch kine, (3) breed ing^ 

(4) insurance. .Accurate figures cannot be obtained for the fir^t 
three, since one or all of their objects are frequently'^ pursued by 
Hairy Societies in addition to dairying proper. Independent Socie- 
ties lor bulls may be dCO, and for breeding 200, located in the 
inland provinces where large areas of land are unsuitable for 
cultivation. Societies lor control, i.e., testing the milk and 
recording the supply given by each cow', arc perhaps 200, of w'hich 
more than one half are accessory to dairies in Friesland. The 
bull is kept in a stall, neitlier the selected bull nor any rival being 
turned out w ith the cows if these are in a common pasture : male 
animals not selected for breeding are castrated. A fee is paid for 
all cows covered The tests of ‘ Control ’ Societies are followed 
by a constant rejection and destruction of unprofitable cow's, thus 
leaving space and money for more valuable animals. I he average 
outturn of milk from the full grown cows of a group of breeding 
Societies in the western provinces is about 10,000 tbs. per head 
in 10 months (=a daily average of 17 seers per cow). The 
butter obtained from the milk of every such cow reached an aver- 
age of 1 to 1:1; lbs. daily for 10 months. 


Pifty-five Control and Breeding Societies and 76 Bull Societies- 
are affiliated to the North Brabant uoerenbond ; they are visited and 
aesisted by the Inspectors of the Bond, and encouraged to enter 
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for competitions at the Agricultural shows. Similar but neutral 
XTnions exist in the provinces of North Holland and South Hol- 
land. There is a considerably export of cattle to South Africa^ 
which it should be possible to establish on a co-operative foot- 
ing. 

Horse-breeding Societies exist on the same lines, numbering- 
other stock nearly 150, and various Studbooks are in 

working ; the best known is that for tho 
* Belgian ’ draught-horse. The total of horses is 350, OCO *; they 

are used for agricultural purposes in pre- 
400 , ference to oxen in many but not in all 

districts. 


Similar organisations for sheep, goats, and pigs exist : goata 
are increasing in importance, and Societies for milk control aa 

well as for breeding have sprung up. The 
number of goats is 360,000.t 


t3 million in the Punjab, 


Mutual insurance of cattle, horses, sheep, goats and pigs^ 
Insurance. Carried on by numerous local association* 

of a co-operative spirit which for the most 
part are not combined in Unions and do not reinsure their risks. 
Cattle insurance associations are about 1,000 with 400,000 
cattle, those for horses 600 with 100,000 horses, the great 
majority being in the Catholic provinces of the South. Societies 
for insurance of sheep or goats or both are 150, and 
for pigs slightly less. The figures are in every case only 
approximate. Insurance of cattle has recently been centralized 
to some extent by the Vee-risico of >\msterdam, wliich is creating 
provincial associations, and inviting local Societies to aflSliate 
themselves. The associations admit both individual and Society 
members and are intended for animals of high value, particularly 
those in the Herdbooks. Primary Societies insure only up to 
a limit of 300 florins (:= £25 = Us. 300) ; the excess value is 
insured by the provincial association directly or through the 
Society. The Friesland dissociation collects a premium of 3 
percent., and pays a compensation varying from 50 to 90 per 
cent., an extra levy is if necessary made on the members. 
Members must insure all male animals inscribed in the Herd- 
books, and if they -wish to insure any cows, they must insure 
all which are approved by the Association. Beasts are admitted 
from the age of 1 year to 10 years. The small Societies like- 
wise recover a premium fixed in annual meeting, and make a 
subsequent levy if occasion arises. heir liability is unlimited. 

One hundred and thirty-one Societies of cattle insurance, 149 
of horses,- 17 of pigs, work as ‘sections’ of the North Brabant 
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Boerenbond ; some of them form capital by payment of a premium, 
others compensate their claimants solely % a levy : the latter 
method would appear to involve inconvenient delays. Defaulter's 
can be expelled from the Bond and will lose their membership of 
the insurance section. A central body for reinsurance up to 
80 per cent, of the ris< has been founded in 1920, but is not yet 
mature. The by-laws are similar to those of Friesland, except 
that beasts may be admitted from the age of 6 months.’ 

Eleven Mutual or Oo-operative Unions for insurance of crops 
against bail were working in 1918, while two of German origin 
were under suspension. Over -500,000 acres were insured for a 
value of 62 million florins (£5,000,000). The Union of the 
North Brabant Boerenbond was supported by 134 sections and 
owned a capital of 75,000, florins ; the Boerenleenbank however 
as banker of the fund complains that the value of the in- 
stitution is not appreciated in the villages. 

Insurance against fire, burglary, sickness of employer or 
employed, and accidents is also conducted by tlie Boerenbond 
and by various other mutual associations Three liundred and 
eighteen Societies have insured themselves against burglary in 
the Boerenleenbank. 



Features of Belgium, 


CHAPTER II-Belgium. 

Belgium is a country resembling the Netherlands in many 
respects : it has a slightly smaller area, 
11,400 square miles, but a population of 
about 8 millions, with a density of 7)0 persons to the square 
mile. The people are divided in respect of language, the northern 
and western provinces speaking Flemish ( = Dutch) and the 
Walloons of the east and south speaking French. Practically 
all are Catholics. The industrial development is more advanced, 
but the line between the rural and urban workers is not sharply 
drawn : a large proportion of tho poorer classes who reside 
permanently in towns have a share in agricultural land in their 
original homes, while the bulk of the factory employees, 
especially in the Walloon provinces, are not permanently 
resident: each village family details one or more of its able- 
bodied numbers to earn money by several months of urban 
labour, and thus adds to the insufficiout ineom 5 derived from a 
tiny farm. Eighty-six per cent, of the agricultural holdings are 
of less than 25 acres. ‘ 


The origin of co-operation in Belaium is to be sought as 
„ ^ much in the teachings of Fourier as in the 

isature oi co-operatiou. T/ i i 1 ^ 

school of Owen : the sell -governing work- 
shop was tlie early ideal, and thougli the Socialist movement of 
the Consumers’ Societies has rocentiy followed orthodox English 
lines, the spirit of independent effort has always provoked the 
growth of scattered Societies tor production, purchase, or 
miscellaneous services ; associations which cannot be classified 
under the conventional headings and have onlv toe often no 
lasting vitality. The organisations, in consequence, which 
survive and occupy a prominent place, arc those of wliicli the 
strengtll add durability arc derived from other than purely 
economic sources. Dutch orderliness and the unimpassioned 
reasonableness which have liuilt up tlie Unions of the northern 
and central provinces in the Netherlands, centring round the 
Utrecht Bailfeisen Bank, are replaced in Belgium by an 
irregularity springing fimm the spontaneity of the idealist, and 
unable of itself to produce that united and continuous action 
which is essential to success. The principal co-operative struc- 
tures of Belgium must therefore rest on a political or religious 
basis : in tho second line stand a series of minor bodies, com- 
paratively wmak and ill-organised, while the ground is strewn 
with the ruin of Utopian schemes 


'Belgiuui follows tbe Cvorie Napoleoa whereby each »ou inlirrits a iaare, so that repeated 
partitions occur as in the Punjab. Tho av.r ige boliiiiig is about 6 acres. 
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St^itistics covering the entire country are hard to secure t 
in few cases is there a clear record for the period of the war, 
and only the largest organisations place reliance on their data 
for previous years. A report of an official enquiry into non* 
agricultural Societies of all kinds covjpring the period from 
1873 (the date of the law on Co-operative Societies) to 1908, with 
addenda to 1910, is the most recent source of information. 

The law of 3873 deals with all Commercial Societies, 
among which the co-operative is classed. 
A Co-operative Society is merely defined 
as one of which the members and the capital are variable and 
of which the shares cannot be transferred to non-members : an 
obviously inadequate description. A Society must consist of 
at least 7 persons, and may not be directed to a merely social 
(i.e.y non-econonvie object, the original by-laws are required 
to state the minimum of the owned capital and the method of 
dividing the profits : shares and a dividend of some kind are 
thus rendered compulsory : a reserve fund is also to be formed. 
A past member is liable for 6 years for the debts of the Society. 
The registration and dissolution, which are exempted from 
stamp-duty and registration fees, should be recorded iipacivil 
court : an annual balance sheet and a list of members are also 
to he filod ; and members commanding one- fifth of the shares 
may at any time request a court to hold a special enquiry into 
the Society’s affairs. Penalties, which may amount to 10,000 
francs, arc imposed on those who (1) unlawfully take part in a 
meeting of shareholders, (2) collect shares or payments without 
authority, (3) buy in the shares of a Society on lichalf of the 
managing committee, and (4) distribute unrealized profits. The 
latter offence may he punished with imprisonment also ; it is 
not unknown to Indian co-operators. 

The more helpful sections of this unsympathetic law are 
The practice houourcd in the breach. It is not the duty 

of a specified functionary to insist on the 
filing of balance sheets: they are therefore frequently not 
filed. Societies perish unknown and no announcement is made. 
At the same time certain moral or philanthropic Societies which 
have no real economic object find it simple to avoid the pay- 
ment of fees by inserting some nominal economic provision. 
The inclusion of these non-economic Societies as co-operatives is 
harmless but misleading. Numerous others described as defi- 
nitely capitalistic are able to bring themselves within the law 
by a formal compliance with its requirements. It is possible 
to enrol the necessary 7 co-operators from the family or ser- 
vants of the master aud the distribution of an imaginary 
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dividend among them presents no difficulties. Meanwhile the- 
name of “ co-operative secures public confidence and certain 
legal conveniences. Others of the ‘ capitalist ’ type are genu- 
inely co-operative in spirit and function, but the members are 
drawn, from the class of middlemen or of small masters. Such 
associations approximate in effect to Co-partnership : they will 
be further discussed under that head. 


The official report of 1910 states that 1,556 Agricultural 


Ecqolry of 1910. 


Societies of every description were register- 
ed between 1873 and 1908, and in the 


latter year 1,331 of these were found to be alive in the main 
classes of purchase, dairying, and credit only : there will have 
been a few others not reported under minor heads. 177 new 
Societies were registered in 1909 and 1910, but the casualties are 
net known. During the same period 1,728 Non agricultural Socie- 
ties were registered, and 783 of these had ceased to exist in 
1908. Another 236 were registered in 1909 and 1910. The 
principal I’cason for the greater proportion of n on-agricultural 
failures will be the instability of .nutonomous workers’ associa- 
tions. Taking the new Xon -agricultural Societies of 1909- 
1910 into closer consideration, the Ministry of Labour estimates 
that 20 per cent, of them were only co-operative in form, i.e., 
were directed to no economic end, and another 10 per cent, 
w ere simply capitalistic. A revision of the law in order to 
avoid these defects was contemplated at tlie outbreak of the 
war, and the question is again to bo reconsidered when the 
country is settled. 

The catei:ories included among the 945 Non-agricultural 
Societies which survived in 1908 are very various; 394 are 
Consumers’ shops of tlie ordinary type ( 436 in 1910, 5.il in 
1913 ) : 189 are “ miscellaneous the most numerous being 
caf^s, followed by Pigeon- fanciers’ Societies ; 84 of capitalist 
production, 26 of workers’ production (co-partners), 29 Labour 
Societies, 82 of purchase, etc., etc. It follows that the co-ordina- 
tion and federation of so diversified a movement on the regular 
lines of English or Dutch co-operation is almost impossible: 
it may even be undesirable since though unity is strength, 
uniformity is a burden. 

The Consumers’ Societies are of three types : the Socialist, 


^ the Catholic and that of Government em- 

Contameii Socwies. , , . , . .. r i i.i 

ploy cea wmen IS non-partisan. In 1913 the 
total number was estimated at 531, of which 271 were Socialist 


or ‘ worker ” in spirit ; 241 of these were dealing with the 
Wholesale Society (Federation of Belgian Co-operative Societies) 
at Antwerp, but only 103 were formally affiliated. The 271 
Societies maintained shops, bakeries and Houses of the People,, 
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the last bein^ co-cperative clubs and places of refreshment 
used for meetinfrs and for co*operative and socialistic propaganda. 
Statistics for 1920 were tentatively offered by the ‘ Office 
Beige,’ the national Socialist Union established in Brussels 
for propaganda and direction, but the figures cannot be regard- 
ed as accurate According to them the number of Socialist 
Societies has now been reduced, in compliance with a plan of 
concentration and absorption advocated by the Union, to about 
IhO ( the Li^ge Society having swallowed 100 of its neigh- 
bours ) ; their total membership may be 250,000, and their turn- 
over at post-war prices possibly 400 millions of francs (£L6 
millions). The business of the Wholesale will be 42 millions 
(£1| millions ). The Office Beige proposes to merge all its 
Societies into 16 regional ‘ Unions, ’ the original Societies con- 
tinuing as ‘ sections ’ entirely dependent on their Unions. 
I'he scheme has at present only been perfected in Lieg.e, though 
the great Vooruit Society of Ghent is also spreading its ten- 
tacles into the villages Libge is an important manufacturing 
_ . centre surrounded t.y coalfields and inhabit- 

.itao nion. industrial and French-speaking 

population : the wide distribution of Consumers ’ Sociotie.s in the 
Liege province and the magnitude of their business, was tbe pride 
of Socialist co operators. In 191S was formed Ihe Co operative 
Union of .Libge, which despite its name is a primary Society : it 
controls 228 shops in 190 towns or villages lying in all parts of 
its own province and also within the borders of Limburg, 
Namur, Frabant, and Luxemburg. The local committees 
which liave been constituted for eacli section enjoy compara- 
tively little authority and are likely to beco»ne apathetic : they 
are required to send one delegate for every 100 of their mem- 
bers to general meetings at Li^ge, and are not imnaturally 
2 )rotesting against the expense and the loss of time. A fine of 
60 centimes ( 5 annas) may bo imposed on a member for 

absence from local meetings, and a member of a local com-- 
mitteo who is absent from 3 consecutive committee meetings 
ceases to retain his office : it is evident that local indifference is 
anticipated The Union would be Avise to adojit the practice of 
the English Wholesale Society and liold simultaneous district 
meetings, all forming part of the general meeting, the final resolu- 
tions of which are ascertained by add ng up the total notes of 
all the districts. The capital of Li6ge Union js 16 million 
francs, of which 2 millions are owned and paid up, in addition 
to various benefit funds. The turnover for 1920 was about 
100 million francs ( £4 millions ). Sales are at the market 
j)vice as in 90 per cent, of all Belgian Societies, with the ex- 
ception of a few essential food products, which are sold as 
.near to cost price as possible, and are not reckoned for purposes 
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of dividend. Sales are made to members and non-members 
alike. Credit is discouraged and is rarely given : each shop- 
man is personally liable for bad debts : this provision may be 
unfair to the shopman, in throwing on him the odium of refusal. 
The great virtue of all such unifications as that of Li6ge is the 
economy in business management, and the tendency towards 
Union is seen in the consumers’ movement of every country : 
there is however a danger of apathy in the sections : interest 
lapses when authority is withdrawn : co-operation becomes a 
matter of money-saving only, losing its moral value ; and 
the control passes into the hands of a doctrinaire group, who 
are enabled to use the entire strength of the institution for 
political or other purposes. 

The Catholic Federation known as La Co-operative Beige 
„ was founded in 1919 by 400 Catholic Con- 

Cathoiic ( oDBUiners. , • j. • i • • -i i 

sumers bocieties : individual mernuers nre 
also being admitted to the Federation in order to increase the 
capital. The Societies which are affiliated must be of “ Chris- 
tian Labour ,” and are organised in 70 groups : the arrange- 
ments are not fully mature],' and the turnover in 1920 was 
expected to be only 12 million francs : strength will no doubt 
be acquired as the Societies are brought into line. A control- 
ling Coviiicil of not less than one member from each of the 
9 Belgian Provinces will be elected. About 20 per cent, of 
the profits must be carried to the reserve and 6 per cent, 
interest. may he paid on shares. It is noteworthy, as illustrat- 
ing the divorce between rural and urban co-operatiou tlu-ough- 
out the world, that this organ of Catholic Consumers does 
not at present consider it po.ssible to enter into direct relations 
with the agricultural societies under Catholic influence. Its 
first object, here as in Italy, is to appeal to urban labour, in tlie 
hope of taking the w ind out of the Socialists’ sails. 

The Union of Government employees is entitled the Co- 
„ , ...... operative Federal Society ; it dates from 

.nipoyces . ocit ip 9. 1 888 aiid is the olclcst Co-operativ 0 U nion iu 

Belgium, the Boerenbond having been created iu 1890, and the 
Federation of Belgian Co-operalive Societies in 1900. It includes 
60 Societies formed by servants of government or of national 
and local adininislrations : the railway staff constitute the largest 
element, and the total membership of the Societies is about 
70,000. The Council of tlie Federal Society consists of all the 
managers of the affiliated Societies : this is naturally a cumbrous 
body, seldom convoked, and the management is in (he hands of 
a C('nimittce of i! enjoying wide powers. The purchases of the 
Federal amount to 0 million francs annually : sales are usually 
at market price and are to members only. Twenty-five per cent. 
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•of the profits passes to the reserve, 4 per cent, interest is paid to 
capital and 4 per cent, of the profits is also paid as dividend on 
capital : the remainder is distributed pro rata on purchases.- The 
membership includes men of the middle-classes as well as 
lal]^0urers : the Federal is therefore strictly non-political as requir- 
ed by its by-laws, and within its limited sphere it would appear 
to be a purer and more praiseworthy example of distributive co- 
operation than any other in the land. 

There are a few middle-class Ei^enbulp Societies resembling 
Eigenhuip those of Holland ; they will not affiliate to 

the Socialist or Catholic Unions, and are 
not admissible to the Federal. The Eigenhuip of Antwerp 
founded in 1916 draws its members only from persons who belong 
to the local Syndicate of Commerce and Industry, a professional 
association of the middle classes ; 1,300 out of 4,000 have joined, 
and the Sydicate controls the Managing Committee. Sales are 
below market price, and no credit is given. Women were 
formerly elig-.ble as members, but are refused at present owing 
to a quarrel with the womens’ union. The funds are advanced 
largely by the Syndicate, which receives ah appreciable share of 
the profits in addition to interest. The Society maintains a shop 
and a public (non-co-operative) cafe. It receives savings at 4 
and 4| per cent, and is a useful body. (Class B.) 

The 94(5 classified Societies of 1908 included, in addition to 
consumers’ shops, 69 of credit, 82 of purchase or sale, 72 for in- 
surance or other mutualist objects, 29 of labour, and perhaps 60 
of workers’ production. The remainder were capitalistic or non- 
economic. Mention will be made only of the two last categories. 

The Societies of co-operativo labour, known as ' Nations,’ 

Labour Societies. associations of workets for the loading 

• and unloading of ships in port and the 
handling of their cargoes. The earliest associations of this 
nature are heard of in the 13th century, and similar organisa- 
tions, resembling in some points the Guilds of Craftsmen in 
medieval England and Italy, existed without legal recognition 
until the law of 1873 offered an opportunity of incorporation 
which the majority have accepted. There were, in 1910, 27 such 
associations in the port of Antwerp and 2 in Ghent : they are 
very remiss in filing their annual papers, and exact figures for 
the present time are not available, hut the ‘ nations’ exist and 
are active, with about 1,000 members. In common, however, 
with workers’ oo operatives in all countries, they are exposed to 
the danger of becoming selfish and oligarchic. Non-member 
wage-earners are employed, and the members of certain ‘ nations ' 
.are little more than petty capitalistic drones. 
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The sanqe evil of exclusiveness permeates the Societies of 
p,oa»ii... woi-kers’ production. Of 20 Societies with a 
membership of about 2.000, 6 employ 500 
■workmen, all of whom are members, It employ 600 workmen 
of whom only 160 are members. It is evident that many mem- 
bers are either sympathizers unconnected with the industry, or 
are carrying on private business of the same nature in competi- 
tion with their Societies. The industries practised are princi- 
pally boot-making, public carrying, cloth-making and printing. 
The cafe Societies, which are private Societies for exploiting the 
public, have not been included. The defects in general arc due 
"to lack of co-operative supervision and teaching : beginning with 
an equal enthusiasm, the unfortunate have ceased to work while 
the prosperous have run after strange gods. A Federation on 
the lines of the English or Italian Froductive Federations would 
have supported the weak, and moderated or expelled the greedy. 


Two examples may be given. The Co-operative Society of 
Women’s Work (Le Labeur Feminin) in Brussels consists of 
poor middle class women, producing olqects of art and fancy 
by home-work, and soiling through a shop Avhich is financed by 
philanthropists. The capital is of 50,000 francs, but 600 women 
hold only one share each of 6 francs ; they are not represented 
at all on the Board of Management. A dividend is paid on 
shares of workers only, and there is no bonus on goods supplied 
and sold. The co-operative constitution is clearly imperfect. 
(Class C.) 


The Builders’ Society of Ghent is an association of small 
mastor-carpenters founded in 1919 on a basis of co-partnership, 
with a view to competing with capitalists in large contracts given 
out by government or individuals. They arc favoured by the 
provincial authorities in the distribution of work. Seventy men 
hav^e joined the Society out of 100 who are eligible : those wlio 
worked for the Germans are excluded. Each member subscribes 
1,500 francs as share money, bixt as only 10 per cent, has been 
called, the capital paid up is 10,500 francs. A lease of a factory 
has been taken with the option of ultimate purchase. The mem- 
bers elect one of their number as Director. Salaried workmen 
are employed in the factory, and are intended to share in the 
profits ; it would have been better to make them members. 
Each of the members employs labour in his own workshop, work- 
ing on his own account and also on tasks assigned to him on 
common account by the Director. Those undertakings which, 
require large machines are carried out in the well* equipped 
iactory. 
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The leader of agricultural co-operation in Belgium as in the 
Agricnltural co-operation, Netherlands is the Peasants’ League or 
Bofrenbonti. Bocrenboud, founded in this country in 1S90 

with its headquarters at Lourain. The position of tthe Belgian 
Boerenbond is however not identical with that of its Dutch 
eistcr. The Catholic peasant of southern Holland finds himself 
Confronted with two potential enemies, the Protestant peasant 
of the north and the Socialist of the towns. Belgium contains 
very few non-CathoIics, and the opposition of religion and 
radicalism tends to t)e identified with that between country and 
town. The Boerenbond of Louvain finds itself the protagonist 
of the country man, standing here as in southern Holland under 
the banner of Ileligion, Family and Property, against the Socia- 
list of the towns, who is often a devout Catholic and a tncdel 
parent, but is hostile to Property and to tJmse vested interests 
•which he believes Eeligiou and the Family to enjoy under the 
existing social system. Moreover the higher industrial develop- 
ment of Belgium in comparison with the Netherlands intensifies 
the evils of urban life ; and althougJi it has been pointed ouit 
that many tow’iisi'nen retain a village home or a rural connection 
the excitement and the discomfort of crowded cities provoke 
their inhabitants to violent rather than evolutionary methods of 
reform. Under these cirenmstar.ces, the Boerenbond becomes a 
more active. political body than in Hollarid ; and the accidents 
of oriain and development having given it strength almost 
exclusively in the Flemish provinces, there is a further danger 
of an unwise, though largely uneonseious, support of Flemish 
fe( ling against the speakers of French in matters of education 
and local Government. '^Idie Bond of Louvain now covers the 
five Flemish provinces of Brabant, AntAverj) and Limburg, 
•with Fa.st and West Flanders ; the Bonds of Flanders, existing 
formerly at Ghent and Houlers, liave been absorbed as a 
consequence of the var. Its constitution and methods are 
similar to those already described in the Netlierlands : the Guild 
in the villages gives birth to and controls the Credit Society and 
‘ sectioiis ’ of purchase ; the Central Bond controls the Guilds, 
Six hundred and seventy-six men’s Guilds rvith 60,000 members, 
and 153 of women Avith over Bl .OtiO nn'inhers, were affiliated to 
the Bond in 1' 10. They are groiqied for purposes of discussion 
in regional .Fedoi aliens. The meeting of a Guild is usually 
folluAved by a meeting of its seciions or of tbe Credit or other 
Society. A society is legally registered as a separate body, a 
section is not; their attitude tf) tlie Guild, if i Inyv came into 
existence through its agency, is in no way dilb'rcnfc. Guilds, 
Credit Societies, Dairies, rurohase Sections, and Insurance Socie- 
ites are visited and inspected with sympathy and efficiency by 
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the inspectors and offlcftcs of the Bond. Affiliation for purposes 
of inspection is not compulsory, but few Guilds or Societies are 
now so imprudent as to neglect the opportunity. The senior 
inspectors do hot confine themselves to audit : their interest is 
perhaps more general than that of the Dutch Bond, and they 
gi^e an impression of paternal guidance bordering on authority ; 
the Fleming though slow is not a weak man, and the difference of 
tone may he ascribed without offence to the more clerical 
atmosphere of the country* 


The Central Credit Bank of the Bond at Louvain was 
* ■ Tj. I founded in 189o, at the comraeacement o>f 

’ the credit movement ; only 4 rural credit 

societies e listed in all Belgium in 1804. At the end of 1019 
the Bank bad a few individual members and 048 affiliated 
societies, f)39 of which wore in the 5 Flemish provinces : in 
those provinces thex'e were 48 not affiliated to the Bank. The 4 
French speaking provinces contained 352 Societies of which only 
9 were affiliated to Louvain. The total for all Belgium was 
1,039. Each Society takes a share of 100 francs with tenfold 
liability for every credit of l,00r francs opened in its favour. 
Te'n francs per share is usually jxaid up. The figures of the 1919 
balance sheet showed a working capital of 247 million francs 
(£10 millions) of which ouc-seventh of one per oent. was 
owned and paid up. The great bulk of deposits (210 millions) 
was held from affiliated Societies. 3 per cent, was paid ou shares 
and the remainder of the profits was carried to the reserve. TIxe 
continual requisitioning of crops, c xttle, and other rnovalxles hy 
the enemy during the German occupation, and the impos.sibility 
of buying necessary supplies or replacing livestock, Ixrought 
, about a' great accummutation of cash in the hands of tlio peasant : 
deposits in the Central Bank in 1914 w^ere 15^ million francs, 
and had risen in 1918 to 2C9, and in 1019 to 210 millions : loans 
actually advanced to Societies fell in in the same jxeriod from 1^ 
millions to 1 0,000 francs in 191 8, and 930,000 in 1919. Save for 
4 months the interest paid on deposits at call ruled at 3 per cent 
throughout the war, while business establi'Timents reduced their 
rates to and 1 per cent. The Bank is now offering 3| and 4 per 
cent, on deposits for 5 and 10 years, and had attracted 02 million 
francs on these terms in 1919. The depo.sits at call are reinvested 
without difficulty and at profit in good securities : the long term 
funds are available for mortgage loans. 


Urban Credit Banks of the Schulze- Dolitzsoh type are almost 
^ , unknown : the prevailing model is the 

er anc soue y. llaiffeisen Society with a small area and un- 

limited liability. The village of Terbanok may be taken as an 
example. The Boerengild with its purchase section was founded. 


j) 
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in 1892 and has now 17 1 members. The Credit Society followed 
in 1894 : it has now ]03 members with a capital of 365,000 
francs (=£17,600=Rs. 1,82,500), of which 357,000 francs are on 
deposit from 447 persons ; one-third of the total sum is on loan to 
members, the remainder has been passed on to the Central Bank 
at .3 per cent., the rate paid also by the Society ro the depositor. 
The reserve is 5,500 frarcs, and each member holds a share of 
2 francs only. Personal sureties are taken on all loans except 
large mortgage undertakings, which are usually arranged with 
the Central Bank. Members are free from outside debt, but it 
has occasionally been necessary to eject those who drink intoxi- 
cants to excess ; a small penalty is imposed on members who 
do not attend general meetings. The Society owes much to the 
late parish priest who was an tfnthusiastic co-operator. (Class A.) 

The purchase section has 168 members and bought cattle 
foods, etc., of the value of 1,100,000 francs (£44,000) in 1019 : 
member.s may buy elsewhere if they prefer. The Credit Society 
finances tin se ho cannot pay cash. 

The Cattle Insurance Society dates from 1805 : 107 mem- 
bers have insured 492 animals for 209,000 francs (£ 8,360) ; 
they are bound to insure all their stock, and to pay a monthly 
premium : the compensation paid for losses is 2/3 of the value. 
The Society reinsures with the provincial Reinsurance Society 
of Brabant, and has itself accumulated a surplus of 12,000 
francs. 

The Guild maintains similar Societies for insurance of 
horses and of pigs, and for insurance against fire and accident. 
There is also a Guild of Women. The co-operative and social 
needs of this model village would appear to be met at every 
point. ‘ 

Special legal provision for mortgage credit is made by two' 
_ , laws. The law of 1884 provided for Agri- 

or.s’po «re< ’ • Cultural Banks (Comptoirs Agricoles), of 

which 19 existed in various centres at the time of the official 
enquiry in 1910. A second enactment of 1894 rendered the 
funds of the official Savings Bank available for Rural •Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies through the guarantee of a Central Bank, 
while tiie Savings Bank was to relieve the Central Banks of 
their surplus funds. In addition to Louvain, there were 6 
Central Banks, including that of Bruges in West Rlanders which 
was crushed by the war : the 3 most iniportant now remaining 
are at Li^ge, Arlon (province of Luxemburg) and Mons (pro- 
vince of Hainaut). 'J'he activity of the Arlon Bank and of 
all co-operation in Luxemburg was suspended during the war. 
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The 7 Banka had guaranteed in 1910 a number of mortgage 
loans obtained by primary Societies from the Savings Bank, but 
the direct mortgage loans made by them without the assistance 
of the Savings Bank were considerably greater, and in the case of 
Louvain were 7 times as great. Louvain has now entirely ceased 
to make use of this facility, and has drawn nothing since 1916. 
The increase of long terra deposits enabled the Bank to give, 
directly or through the primaries, 1-| million francs on mortgage 
loans in 1919. 

The weakness of Central Banks in the Walloon provinces 
, in comparison with the Boeronbond is 

remarkable. Ihe population is Catholic 
and homogeneous, quicker of temperament and more in- 
dustrialized though not more hard working than the Fleming. 
Yet whether through lack of ooherence or because the pressure 
of the invader was heavier on the French speaking pio- 
vinces of the south, these 5 Banks have done little since 1 l 14. 
The Central Bank of LitJge I' ls 12 a/rdiated Societies and a 
capital of 900,000 irancs, but it- total turnover in 1919 did not 
cxcjeod 500,000 francs. Tlie att nidanco at the general meeting of 
1919 was 12 moinlicr.s : the gemu-al meeting of 1920 to pass the 
accounts of 1919 had not been Imld in Septcuibar, nor had a date 
been fixed The Din'ctor of the Bank, himself a good co*02)era- 
tor, is the sole Insjiector. 

The Central Bank for Hainaut jirovince is at Moas : it has 
100 affiliated Societi<^s, of which 70 (!ontinued to work during 
the war, def)osits being sent in to the Bank but no loans drawm. 
The difficulty of travelling during the enemy occuiiation precluded 
all attempts at inspection by the Director. 

The dairies] in 1910 were 658 in iiurnhcr, of Avhich half 
were in Luxemburg and Limburg; but 
many of these were worked by hand-j^ower, 
and the ))iggest dairyijig business was done in Flanders wliere 
steam dairies are w ell distributed. Only 90 dairies in all were 
affiliated to and inspected by the Boerenbond. The standard of 
Belgian products in this class is far inferior to that of the Nether- 
lands; since Bclsrium is an importer of butter and cheese and 
there is no necessity to consider the foreign market. The control 
of prices has rendered it aln ost impossible to carry on dairying 
during the war : so high were tlie prices obtained both then and 
subsequently by private sales which could not be subjected to 
efficient control, that the peasants refused to supply a co-opera- 
tive institution which must respect the law. 
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Purchase. 


Institutions of co-operati \re purchase, of selection and 
„ , , , . breedine, and of co-operative sale are in 

most cases crcarecl by proiessional associa- 
tions under the law of 1898. The ordinary professional 
association in its agricultural form is similar to a Boeren- 
gild with a less marked religious spirit or entirely without 
religious character. The Boorengilds themselves are from the 
legal point of view professional agricultural associations. The 
number of such associations in 1910 was 1,775, of which nearly 
one half were agricultural associations simple, usnially but not 
always engaging in joint purchase; 660 existed for breeding of 
cattle and other animals, 170 for birds or bees, 150 for vegetables 
and fruit, i’rom this it is evident tliat the number of really 
co-operative bodies exceeded the total of those registered as such 
under the law of i873 ; there is no one law which groups, as in 
India, all forms of co-operative and mutualist organisation. 

The Boerenbond on behalf of the Flemish provinces 
maintains a bureau for purchase at Louvain, 
know'll as the Comptoir central, and sup- 
plies the purchase sections of its Guilds : it has a branch at 
Hasselt in Limliurg and a dep6t and mill at Antwerp : under 
control conditions it was only able to deal in fertiliz^ers, dairy 
instruments and agricultural machinery to the value of 1,300,000 
francs (£ million) Other agricultural Federations of the 
Walloon provinces have purchase organs, which are separately 
registered but which have shown little activity of late years. 

Co-operative factories in the hands of producters are non- 
existent : groups of beet-root grow'ers near the French border in 
Hainaut purchase seed in common and standardize their product 
for sale. 

The breeding Societies of animals wore formerly in good 
order and numei’ous in Flanders and i3ra- 
Breeding. bant ; elsc'where tliey are negligible. The 

Government grants subventions for the maintenance of male 
breeding animals, and a co-operative Society or Section may 
confine to its own members the use of an animal thus subsidized. 
The cattle of Belgium are in r0si)ect of quality not comparable 
- with those of Holland. 

The insurance of livestock is more satisfactorily organised 
than in the Netherlands and has been the 
iiiBurauee. subjcct of attention on the part of the 

State. Insurance of cattle against certain eventualities is 
compulsory in West Flanders, and prevailed for a time in the 
province of Antwerp : compensation is paid by the State for 
animals destroyed by its order. The number of Societies insuring 
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cattle in 1910 was 1,186, of which 90S belonged to 16 regional 
federations : figures of latter years are as a rule not obtainable. 
The compensation is awarded on 3 systems — 

(1) full premia are paid, and all losses are charged to the 

fund so accumulated ; 

(2) smaller premia are paid : if the meat of the deceased 

animal is not fit for use, the owner is compensated " 
from the fund : if it is fit for eating, it is distribut' 
ed to the members on payment in proportion to 
the number of their insured animals ; 

(3) no premia arc paid : if the meat is good, it is paid for 

as above : if it is useless, the members pay to the 
owner of the dead animal the price which they 
would have paid for the meat if good. 

The first system is the commonest: the third is rare. 
In all cases the amount of any compensation received from 
government is credited to the Society. 

The Reinsurance Society for Brabant province dealt in 
1919 witli 108 Societies having 6,343 members and 11,545 cattle : 
the figures for 1914 were twice as great but tlie country has in 
the meanwhile been deprived of its stock. Twenty -six of these 
Societies were not in working order, and payments exceeded 
receipts in those which worked : this liowever was abnormal. The 
affiliated Societies pay 3 per thousand of the insured value to the 
Reinsurance Society which in return meets 30 per cent, of their 
actual loss after crediting for meat, etc. Most of the Societies pay 
out 80 per cent, of the value of a lost animal. The Boerenbond 
is advising them to graduate the premia more fully in proportion 
to the value of the animals concerned. The tendency to levy 
only an equal premium shows the low e.stirnation of cattlo before 
the war. 

An unusual Society of Insurance exists at Riviere in 

, c • , Namur province, known as the Dinant 

“ Society. It extends over half the province 

and has 100 or more local li ranches with local Committees, 
these report casualties to the Oenttal Committee, which decides 
as to the payment or refusal of compensation. The advantages 
claimed for this wide area are that no inconvenient pressure is 
exerted on the loeal Committee to grant compensation contrary* 
to the by -laws, sine they have only to report secretly ; and 
owing to the distribution of risks lower preinia can be charged. 
The qisadvantage is that the Society tends to become centralized, 
and to depend on the interest of a few leaders ; local Committees 
having no responsibility become indifferent, and m^ even be 
more inclined to partiality than in a local Society. The Dinant 

z>2 
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Society has done good work in the past under a public-spirited 
President : but since his chateau was destroyed, together with, 
most of the Society’s papers, in 1914, there have been no subse- 
quent general meetings and no elections to the Committee : the 
Society is at present operating without a legal foundation. 
(Class C formerly B.) 


Prom the account given of the forces which guide the urban 
and the rural movements respectively, it 
eenrae ocia e, will be dear that the political struggle ia 

between Catholics as such and Socialists as, such : it is not denied 


that a Socialist may be also a good Catholic and a Catholic may ' 
be a Christian Socialist, but the criter on of his political allegiance 
will be his attikide towards property and the social system whiclv 
enshrines it. Prior to 1894 the antithesis was between Catholic 


and Liberal , the Socialist party being in its infancy. The 
Liberals now' possess a dirninisliing power, and the few Eigenhulp 
Societies are lonely landmarks of their old dominion. A new 
example of their influence is to be found in the Centrale Sociale 
of Brussels, at present a somewhat anomalous and incoherent 
body which may grow to an unexpected strength. Under the 
name of the Oeuvres Sooiales (Social Institute) of Brussels district 


were united 9 Federations with branches in many communes 
(83 in 1910) and occupied with the breeding of li\'estock and the 
cultivation of vegetables and fruit, and also connected with 
professional association of townworkers. On its agricultural 
side the Institute collaborated on friendly terms Avith the Louvain 
Boerenbond. A reaction took place in 1919 against wdiat was 
considered to be a narrow and excessively clerical policy, and the 
Centrale Sociale Libre du TraArail (Free Social Centre of Labour) 
was constituted. Critics allege that the split was due to personal 
Jealousies and ambitions : whether this be true or not, a real 
divergence of sentiment lay beneath. The Social Centre now 
maintains a bakery, a grocery, a coal store, and a printing 
establishment ; it is also engaged in reviving those of the rural' 
Syndicates which have ceased to operate during the war, and is 
interesting itself particularly in cattle insurance. The membera 
of the Syndicates which are registered as professional unions but 
are in methods co-operative, are directly financed by the People’s. 
Bank of Horticulturists, an institution registered as a co-operative 
in 1913 and resembling in many features a Schulze- Delitzsch 
Bank. Any person may become a member but preference in 
loans is given to members of the Syndicates. 'Ihe profits, after 
deducting a small reserve, are distributed as a dividend on 
shares. The Bank pays higher interest on deposits than the 
Central Bank of Louvain and acts in rivalry with it in the 


villages. 
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The Social Centre has also a Union for sale of vegetables 
but at present the excess of demand over supply of vegetables 
has drawn many members from their allegiance. A news- 
paper (The Parmer and Gardener) U published on their 
behalf 


Prominence has been given to the Social Centre, in itself 
a small institution, because its example may indicate a new 
direction of social and co-operative advance. The Centre claims 
to be non-political and undenominational, to Joe seeking only tho 
advantage of the peasant and the artisan. Its officials at head- 
quarters advocate an improvement of popular education, a 
dissemination of economic and professional knowledge by lectures 
and social courses, and a search for remedies through patient 
study rather than by noisy advertisement. If those claims repre- 
sent their practice — and there is no reason yet to doubt it — the 
success of the Centre is to be desired. It is proposed to build up 
a liberal organisation on an identical basis in all provinces, and 
to federate them into a national union. Tliere may spring from 
it-T-despite its shudder at tho thouglit of polities — a genuine 
ParmeTS and Artisans Party, preoccupied with the development of 
Belgium on economic lines, and ignoring both the quack remedies 
of the agitator and the red herrings of tho Ultramontane. 


There remains to be consi lered a category 


Kccci iStructioa Societies. 


which are both suggestive of 
ties and instructive as a 


of co-operative 
great possibili- 
warning. fhe 


communes in which land and buildings had been damaged by the 
German invader were bel^ to bo too numerous and too weak to 
reiiair themselves witliout State aid. The members of the 
communal Councils were in many cases dead or scattered ; the 
recruitment of an army of oflSieials would ruld to the burden of 
national debt. It was resolved to work through Co-operative 
Societies, and it was declared tliat compensation for m ar los.se8 would 
be awarded only through such Societies. In September 1920 
about aOO Societies had been accepted by tlie J''eder:ition of 
Co-operatives housed in the office of War bosses in tiie Ministry 
of the Interior. Exact figures are available only for July 31, 
1920, showing 186 Societies and nearly 11,000 demands for 
loans. Two-thirds of these had been admitted by tluj Federation, 
for over 90 millions of francs, and more than half of this sum 


had been advanced. Arrears were being overtaken in August 
and September. A claimant whose property has been damaged 
files a statement and a claim in a local civil trilmnal ; the 


methods of the law being slow, be addresses himself also to the 
Committee of the Co-operative Reconstruction Society who for- 
ward his application with their opinion to the Federation ; the 
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latter fifranfc a credit not exceeding 70 percent, of the sum for which 
the claim is passed, and forward it to the oflSce of the War Losses. 
The Federation itself orders an advance from time to time to be 
made to the applicant as the work of reconstruction progress^. 
A Royal Commissioner in every district affected remains in. 
consultation with the local Societies and sanctions their 
proceedings. 

The merits of such a scheme, efficiently carried out and duly, 
decentralized, are manifest : local knowledge, an expert central 
office, and the wealtli of the State are united for a common end ; 
and there are instances of encouraging success. The Ostend Co- 
operative Reconstruction Society in September 1920 had received 
760 claims and admitted o'O or more : loans of 9| million francs 
had been sanctioned, and 6^ millions paid. The town was in 
order and prosperous, 6 millions of francs liad also been advanced 
by the Commune to those who were ready to build before the 
Society was well in train. The Committee of the local Society 
met frequently and vc-rified claims. An active architect and, 
diligent S( cretary allowed no procrastination. But the system 
itself gives no local control over the funds which are entirely 
administei'ed from liead quarters ; and the responsibility and loss in. 
case of misuse of funds Avill fall on the State. This Society Avas 
successful because Ostend is a fashionable watering place ; if its 
beauties were not restored early in the summer, every resident 
together witli the communes and the State would suffer direct 
and immediate loss, which could not be recouped until the next 
visitors’ season. The Co-operative Society rested on a basis of 
common interest, and the lack of responsibility for the funds was 
made good by the urgency of rebuildingbefore the summer. The 
Committee, officers, and members consequently did real work, 
and the Commune, elected principally by those who composed 
the Society, and anxious for its own income, enjoyed sufficient 
public .support to justify a loan. 

The town of Dinant was destroyed in the same degree as 
Ostend. In September 1920 the Dinant Co-operative Reconstruc- 
tion Society had received 750 claiips and admitted 500 for nearly 
7 million francs : millions had been drawn, and the total of 

houses fully rebuilt in the town was believed to be two : a few 
others were in progress. 

The Committee met nominally or not at all ; the Secretary of 
the Society blamed the Royal Commissioner ; the Commissioner was 
ironical on the subject of the Society’s staff. The plan of r 0 « 
alignment of streets had been indefinitely delayed in the com^ 
munal council, in the Federation at Brussels, or in the Ministry. 
All the evils of over-centralisation and local apathy were present, 
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and inquiries tended to show that such a situation was more 
common than that of Ostend. The differentia of a co-operative 
society among other social organisms is its independence : the 
members must stand to lose their own wealth by a failure and 
they must be empowered to use their own judgment as to the 
time of action. The desire of the Belgian State and nation to 
remove all traces of foreign aggression was natural and good ; but 
if it was to be done at once and wholesale under official control 
the Societies should not have been described as co-operative. 
From the strictly economic point of view, most of them were 
premature ; the high prices ruling for labour and raw materials 
rendered the grant of funds illusory ; the reconstruction was 
therefore deferred by the claimants, and the Committees and 
Commissioners could not force them to carry out works at a loss. 
Only the stimulus of immediate economic necessity in large 
towns or watering places could induce them to overcome official 
delays, and pay scarcity prices. A number of new co- operative 
societies for reconstruction were founded in Flanders by the 
Boerenboud : using discrimination in recommending advances 
to be made by tlie Federation, and exorcising a control over the 
money, they have attained splendid ivsnlts. The members f f these 
Societies were elected in general meeting and were liable in 
common for their debts : in a Reconstruction Society of the 
ordinary officialized type there was no joint liability. 


The moral must be pointed at the risk of repetition. Co-opera- 
tors prematurely enjoying State funds are robbed of that sense 
of self dependence and of that incentive to mutual control which 
are of the essence of co-operation. They are apt to feel themselves 
entangled in the meshes of an official net which they can neither 
cut nor unloose. If the State finances a co-operative body at all, 
such a body should be created only by its members’ wish, it 
should select its own members, and should receive a State 
advance only if and when they desire it. The advance when 
given should be transferred in a lump sum ; if the co-operators 
have the true spirit, they need no later interference unless they 
fall into arrears in repayment : and the money must be at the 
charge of the Society as such, not of the members individually. 


The outstanding features of co?,operation in Holland and in 
Belgium may be summed up as follows : 
the two countries are similar in 6 points : — 


Belginin and Holland. 


(1) co-operation is of recent growth ; 

(2) the Schulze-Delitzsch form of urban credit has not 
taken root : Raiffeis en credit prevails ; 

(3) the organisation of co-operative Federations is good ; 
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(4) the co-operative consumer and producer do not trade 
with one other on a large scale ; 

(6) the purchase of fertilizers and agricultural require- 
ments is important ; 

(6) religious and political considerations afEect many co- 
operative bodies. 

Pour points of difference should be noted : — 

(1) Holland is an agricultural country, exporting food- 
stuffs : Belgium is to a greater extent industrial and 
imports food ; 

f2) consequently the Dutch State is the more active in 
support of agriculture and of rural co-operation ; 

(3} the highest co-operative organisations in Holland are 
often undenominational and confined to a single 
branch of co-operation . they are of a national type : 
in Belgium they are generally confined to one or 
more provinces, and are all religious or political, 
frequently coinbinirg several branches of co-opera- 
tion ; 

(4) Catholics in Holland fight a triangular battle against 
religious Protestants and political Socialists : in 
Belgium they have only iho political enemy, but the 
chief religious body which is concerned with rural 
co-oj)eiatiou has a slight tendency to side with Piem- 
ings against Walloons. 
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CHAPTER III — Italy. 

The peculiarities of cooperation in Italy spring from the 
„ , , , physical nature of the country and are also 

an inheritance Ironi her chequered history. 
Rugged and mountainous, she includes within her borders no less 
than 24 per cent, of unproductive soil : other large .tracts have 
until recently been pestilent with fever, and still wider areas have 
been rendered infertile by the negligence, oc the landlord and the 
attention of the goat. The average size of land holdings (about 
6 acre.s of cultivated area) is almost identical with that of 
Belgium or Holland, though varying from province to pro- 
vince, but the difficulty of communications and tlie lack of busi- 
ness organisation diminish the return to the producer. Disunited 
until 1861 or later, the various regions depended for development 
and good government on the policy of a reactionary or impeeuiu- 
ous ruler. The livestock, though improved in Iho last 50 yeais, 
are insufficient for tlie country’s full needs, yet sometimes super- 
fluous in view of their quality ; the average of horned cattle is 
*09 to the acie; the milk outturn of dairy cows and the fat 
content of dairy milk are 60 per cent, of the average found- in 
dairies of Northern Holland An exceptional phenomenon in 
particular is the recurring dearth of employment among agricul- 
tural labourers, which has given rise to tlie flow of emigration, 
permanent or seasonal, and amounting in some years to 500 000 
adults, to North America, South America and Central Europe. 
With a post-war area of about 120.000 squar(! miles, and a density 
of population probably not exceeding 333 per square mile, (700 
in Belgium), Italy nevertheless is on the balance of trade an 
importer of cereals, and a large proportion of law peasantry 
would envy the diet and raiment of an ordinai-y Panjabi cultiva- 
tor. Eor the worker in the great towns of North Italy, life was 
rendered expensive by the taxation and the tariff imposed to 
foster young and growing industries and to realize the dreams of 
Irredontism and of colonial expansion. Illiterate and compara- 
tively inefficient until recent years, the factory population sought 
a remedy for their distress in outbreaks of /iolence rather than 
in a class or craft Union of which the tradition had been lost or 
in legislation which the new kingdom could not immediately 
render effective. 

In these conditions of penury and disorganisation is to be 
CbawctoriiticB of co-opera- souglit tlio Origin of the three cliaracteristios. 

of Italian cooperation. Until the pressure 
of the war led to a policy of unification, it was provincial and 
incoherent. It also represents not only, as in England, a struggle 
of the artisan against the manufacturer and the shop-keeper, buj. 
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«till more notahly a determination of the labourer to free himself 
from dependence upon the contractor or the land owner for his 
livelihood. Finally, assistance has been freely given by the 
State, the savings of the poor being inadequate for the great 
aims which they held in view. 

The provincialism is becoming less marked. All forms of 
ProTicciaiidm ftnd dis* Socialist cO“*operation have no w their joint 
* oflBoe in Rome, and though the business 

administration remains in Milan, the opportunity and necessity 
of dealing with government and with legislators are shifting the 
balance of power to the new centre. The atliolics similarly 
have set up their Confederation in the capital, transferring thither 
their agricultural office from Bergamo, and creating a new Bank 
of labour and co-operation in addition to their Italian Banking 
Federation. The now Co-operative Syndicate of the Liberals is 
in Romo, where the Central Bank of the neutral Credit Societies 
has also been established since 1907. The National Institute of 
Credit for Co-operation, set up under official auspices in 1913, is 
also at headquarters and operates in all parts of the kingdom, 
though the special duties imposed on the Banks of Naples and 
of Sicily secure their predominant interest in the South. With* 
the creation of central organs to direct the movement and to 
bring into mutual relationship those who in remote districts are 
working on identical principles, there will be introduced a certain 
degree of unifor.nity ; uniformi(y» except in the shape of political 
negatives, has been alien to Italy for 1 ,500 years, and there is 
no likc'lihood of a centralisation which will prove excessive. The 
acc’dent of growth has located the national Federatio.i of Socialist 
Co operative farms at Bologna in the Emilia, where such farms 
have been most successfully established ; but closer relations with 
the provincial Federations of Socialist farms in Sicily and their 
extension in South Italy and Latium will eventually draw the 
national body to Rome. The Federation of agricultural purchase 
associations is also out of place in the small country town of 
Piacenza. 

The erection of a governing federation does not, however, 
suffice to produce order. Relying upon financial support from 
communal or provincial powers, influenced by self-seeking persoris, 
or merely suspicious- and not yet always without reeson — of 
strange compatriots from over the sea or beyond the mountains, 
who may undervalue or fail to comprehend the qualities of local 
co-operation, many Societies stand entirely by themselves, with 
meagre capital and a petty business ; they compete and overlap, 
iind know nothing of inspection and little of accounts. They are 
not infrequently the nominal adherents of a federation which 
lacks the power to inspire or the courage to close them. A 
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tightening of control with a view to the fusion, reform or abolition 
of such co-operatives will be a prime duty of the new central 
authorities. 

The second feature, the tendency of the industrial and agri- 
.... cultural labourer to combine for the purpose 

D epen en a our. Qj^j.yj.ppjggjj normally left to tbe Specialized 

owner of brains and capital, is being daily accentuated, and is a 
noteworthy aspect of Italian life, suggesting a solution of many 
economic problems. Sporadic examples of assoofatioa existed in- 
classical and medieval times and Mutualist Societies of workings- 
mon date from iSoO : the credit movement in the form of People’s 
Banks comparable to the Schulze Dplirzsch Banks of Germany was 
introduced in 1^65, in which year also the earliest associations of 
workingmen producers sprang uj). The rural credit Society and 
the formal .Labour Society appeared in 1883, the latter turning 
its attention to agriculture in 1836. Legislation favouring Labour 
Societies in respect of public contracts was carried tlirongii in 
1889, but Agricultural Societies were not speeihcal'y granted the 
same privileges until 1904. It is for this reason, and also because 
tlie unskilled worker of Italy resorts indifferently to all kinds 
of manual labour, tliat societies intended solely for co-opera- 
tive leasing were rare or shortlived before 1900 : previous 
leases had nearly always been assumed by Labour Societies or 
rural Banks. Owing to the incompleteness of organisaLoii the 
achievement of statistics in Italy is unusual, and the request 
for them is unpopular : an attempt will be made later to 
illustrate with figures the size of Ihis demooratio movement. 
Meanwhile it may he said tliat the advanco in both branches of 
co-operation during and after the Arar has been very great, 
collective leasing and farming have proved definitely success- 
ful in increasing the agricultural product and satisfying the 
cultivator, and co-operative labour bids fair to be in a few 
years the only possible agency for carrying out any Init the 
very largest and most technical works. It is matter for 
argument whether there are limits to the expansion of the 
agency, and at what point such liinits lie; but it will bo 
evident to any competent observer that if the class of ‘ con- 
tractor ’ is so far reduced as to be almost non-existent, if all 
public and private works can only be carried out by 
Labour Societies because no alternative remains, and above all 
if collective labour advances slowly but courageously along a 
path lined with its own failures towards the operation of great 
industries, then a new age in the world is approaching ; an a^ 
which will no doubt bring its own evils and problems, but in 
which the inequity and the wastefulness of modern capitalism 
may be removed, and the worker may be busy and happy in a 
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labour which today he resents as a burden. If Italy is leading 
the world on this, path, then Italy has answered E ussia. It must 
be added, as every co-operator insistently repeats, that for co- 
opexative growth is needed Education and again more Education : 
not technical but liberal, not of a class but of the nation 
and of every nation * 

Collective agriculture is recent and its future is less 
plain. It is full of possiblities. but the limitations of the 
small bolder in respt'ct of progress on the one hand, and the 
dangers of massing together a class of landless labourers on 
the other, have not been clearly ascertained. 


The labourer without capital in a poor and ill-organized 
land required assistance from the State, 

State aid, 

which was given in the prudent form of 
legislative favour and fiscal relief rather than by direct hub- 

sidy. The provisions of the law of 1883 
' may he briefly stated. A Co-operative 

Society, as in Belgimn, is one of which the capital and 
membership are variable, and of which the shares cannot be 
transferred to non-members without permission. The members 
must be 9 or more. The formation of a share capital is not 
compulsory, but if sliares exist they may not exceed 100 lire 
each (£ 4). The payment of a dividend is also optional. 
Liability may be limited or unlimited. A Society on creation 
must be registered in a Civil Court, and if il ha.s a share capital, 
its annual statements must be published : this last provision 
is neglected by many of the less efficient co-operatives. 
Further, the fees of registration and stamp duties are remitted 
or reduced on documents concerning the business of the 
Society. Labour or Agricultural Societies are exempted from 
such fees and duties for the first ten years of their existence, 
if their capital is less than ; 0,000 lire (£ 1,200). Unions of such 
Societies are given similar facilities. Particular favour is 


shown by later laws and decrees to such Societies when applying 
for or executing contracts on behalf of the State or other local 
authorities, private negotiations being allowed in place of public 
tender, and the deposit of security being permitted in easy 
instalments or waived altogether. Provincial and communal 
lands and the estates of religious bodies under public -control 
are to be leased by preference to associations of labourers. 
A central commission of co-operators and oflicials in Biome, 
and similar commissions in the provinces, inspect the working 
and accounts of Societies which register their names for public 
contracts, in order to assure the authorities of their co-opera- 
tive character and financial stability. 
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Begional legislation has been passed to promote agricul- 

tural co-operation for the various pro- 
( 2 ) iTi»Ecia . vinces in Central and Soutli Italy, and 

also for the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, providing for the 
grant of agricultural credit to co-operative and quasi-co-operative 
associations either through Banks specially created or through 
the Banks of Naples and of Sicily. The activity of the Bank of 
of Sicily will be discussed later. These Banks enjoy the support 
of the State and many financial privileges, in return for which 
they are required to promote the economic life of agricultural 
.co-operatives in the national interest. They receive no direct 
subsidy from the State for tliis object. 

The National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, however, 
„ . . , , stands on a different footing: The In- 

Nal lonal Institute. i n., n 

stitute was created by Decree m 1913 
and has its headquarters in Rome with numerous branches 
in the principal towns of the Kingdom. It must be distin- 
guished from the independent Institute of Credit for Co-opera- 
tive Societies, existing in Milan since 1904. The National 
Institute is intended to bo the National Cooperative Credit 
Bank and is insjiected and in some important re-spects is 
directed by the government. Its capital of 20 millions of 
lire contributed by I lie Milan Institute of Credit and other 
large cc -operative or non -co-operative establishments was in- 
creased in 191vt and 1920 by loans at interest given by the 
State to the Institute for a term of years, in order to promote 
Consumer’s Societies, Building Societies, Industrial Producers’ 
Societies and Agricultural Societies. 'J he total of the.se ad- 
vances is 130 millions of lire (over £ 6 million), and I'opresents 
four-fifths of the funds of the Institute. It is evident that the 


Italian Government, owing to the peculiar nature of Italian 
co-operation and the social and economic crisis resulting from 
the war, has definitely allied itself with the co-operators, and 
relies apparently more than any other government on the 
national strength Avhich a free co-operative organisation may 
build up. Direct financial aid, except in tlio earliest stages 
before public confidence has been acquired, lias not elsewhere 
been found necessary or desirable, though it has been thrust 
forward in certain cases against tlie judgment of co-operators. 
The Italian Government is not however, actuated by a desire to 
control a dangerous spirit of freedom : the co-operator is welcomed 
as a patriot and wise helper, and the State aid in the hands 
of the Institute is hampered by no petty interference or partisan 
conditions. 


In addition to these three characteristics which distinguish 
Religion and politic. co-opcration from that of other lands, 

there are religious and political factors 
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analogous to those of Belgium, Avhich intrude in the domain of 
social economics. Italy is overwhelmingly Catholic, but the 
seizure of tlie estates of the Church in Central Italy in 1861 and 
the capture of Come in 1871 by the forces of the Kingdom 
placed the Lil)erals of the new order beyond the pale, and 
rendered those whose devotion to Church interests exceeded their 
national patriotism the enemies of the royal government. So 
long as the ecclesiastical power overlooked the value of co-opera- 
tion, no trouble in this field arose : the Schulze Delitzsoh Banks 
of Germany were adapted in 1865-70 to Italian taste by Luz- 
zatti, and soon acquired a commercial sense and magnitude, 
which rendered their free position impregnable. The llaiffeisen 
Banks were introduced by Wollemborg in 1833 and promised to 
develope on non-sectarian German lines. But in the meantime 
political Radicalism in Italy was on the increase : efforts towards 
a reconciliation with the Papacy in 1887 were unsuccessful and 
left the situation more embittered than before, 'the Diocesan 
.j. „ Committees established by the Church in 

1883 to promote the social and economic 
welfare of the country were extending their influence ; and the 
meaning of co-operation to an impoverislied people had been 
realized by many sincere ecclesiastics. Tlie towns of the North® 
were Radical, if not Socialist : the People’s Banks lay in these 
t-owns, and depending more and more on a town connection could 
not be brouglit under denominational control : but the rural 
Banks of Wollemborg afforded an opportunity for genuinely good 
work “ within the Church.” Rural S )cieties of credit and other 
agricultural types were encouraged through the Diocesan Com- 
mittees and now probably exceed those of other persuasions; it 
was not inconceivable that rural co-operation might pass quietly 
and without hostility, as in Belgium, into the hands-of a national 
Church. The Papacy, howe^^er, was in Italy not national, and 
though there was neither a religious schism as in Holland nor a 
racial distinction as in Belgium to break up the unity of co- 
operation a minority of neutral Wollemborg Societies rejected 
the advances of the Catholics, and others continue to be founded 
though in decreasing number, on a neutral basis. 


The Socialist party was born in 1893 ; its strength is prin- 
. oipally in the North, and in the four towns 

'* *■ of Turin, Milan, Plorence and Rome, to 

which Trieste must now be added. The Socialism of Italy is 
national, fervent and patriotic ; not merely of the towns against 


the country, nor of a class against all other classes. Intellectu- 
ally the Societies have the brains of the nation ; politically they 
are almost unique in possessing a constructive programme and in 
advocating it with candour and enthusiasm. They are found 
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in the village shops and on th'e land, in tha laboratoi^ and in the 
nohool. Their proposals may be mistaken but do not 1 wk 
courage ; their proceedings are often disconcerting and drastic. 
From the time of their appearance the Catholics have been 
fitimnlated to greater exertions both on urban and rural ground. 
The Consumers’ movement in Italy resting on principles different 
in soma respects from those of Rochdale, had gained a footing in 
many independent parts of the country, and the Society of 
workers’ production has a natural origin in the home of the 
^medieval Guilds. Co-operati»res of consumers and of working 
producers rose and fell uncounted until in 1886 the National 
League of Co-operative Societies was formed in Milan, a npa- 

partisan and neutral Federation un ler 
*ti>n e»gn*. Liberal auspices co-ordiuating these two , 

types : Labour Societies for contract work and Farming Societies 
were at the time negligible. Catholic Consumers’ Societies were 
-scanty before .8 )0 and their organisation did not aspire abore 
tlie provincial level until the last years of the war. Labour 
Societies of Catholic tendency also grew up about ls90 and 
their appearance was followed by the first lease of a farm by a 
Catholic Farming Society in north Lombardy in 1894. Mean* 
W'hile the non-Catholic Societies of labour or farming were 
fostering a more conspicuously Sooialistio temper than those of 
Consumers or of Workers’ Production ; and the affiliation of 
these new types to the National League, together with the per* 
mention of Socialist sympathies throughout the labourer class, 
led finally to a split in the League in 1920, when the majority 
of the delegates in annual Congress passed resolutions which 
allied them definitely with the Socialist party. Thereupon a 

group of dissentient Societies, principally ia 
the provinces of Venetia Ravenna and Tus- 
1920 the National Syndicate of Co-operative 
Societies, containing a large proportion of 
Societies of Working Producers, many of . 
the members of which profess themselves Republicans without 
disloyalty to the Monarchy. In October 192 ) the Syndicate 
entered into a somewhat dramatic alliance with the Federation 
of Es-soldiors’ Co-operative Societies, securing an enormous 
accession of strength and numbers which it has yet to render 
permanent. No intimacy exists between the Syndicate and the 
neutral Credit Banks, or between the People’s Banks and the 
League. All branches of Catholic co-operation, rural Banks 
included, were united in a Catholic Confederation at Rome in 

Cthoiic Confederation. rival orgaui^ti ^8 uro engaged 

in a triangular war as in Holland, though 
fought on a different plain and with a greater intensity of feeling. 


(3) Liberal!. 

cany, founded in 

Ifational Syadicite. 
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A census of Co-operative Societies in Italy was attempted by 
^ ^ . the SI inistryof Agriculture, Industry a-nd 

^bercfSocief^es. Commerce in 19.0, and gave a total of 


slightly over 6,t CO. Credit Societies and Insurance of all kinds- 
are classed as independent types by many European authorities, 
and are held to be analogous to co operation but not intrin- 
sically co-operative. The total given above apparently did not 
include them. Ihe number existing in 1915 was estimated 
by the ^ational League at 7,260, with a membership of 
1 million persons ; the League itself in September 1920 
claimed 3,700 of Consumers and Labour ; the addition of 


Agricultural, (i.e. Farming) Societies will bring the figure 
to nearly 4,000. The People’s Banks, the largely urban 
Banks of limited liability without party connection, may be 
800. The National Syndicate has reduced the membership of the 
League, and together with the ex-soldiers claims 3,000 Societies. 
There are also 400 neutral rural Banks. The Catholics profess 
to have 6,000 Societies including 2,600 of Credit. There are also 
certainly a number of small Societies, estimated at 1 ,000, which 
are not federated to any central organization. There are in 
addition the Insurance Societies, of life, fire, accident, and live- 


stock, the co-operative quality of which varies over a wide range. 
The total of Societies including Credit and Insurance may be 
placed without confidence at 16,000:* the figures above 
given indicate that the League’s guess of 10,0C0 is too low. 
Societies of Consumption, Labour, Farming and Buildings 
are being daily created in astoi ishing multitudes, especially 
by or for ex-soldiers ; some will no doubt be ephemeral. The 
bond uniting many of the Societies, old and new, to their 
provincial federations, and the latter to the national federations, 
18 loose ; there is great diversity of practice, rendering a generali- 
sation highly dangerous ; organizers and secretaries are genial, 
but may describe tbe ideal rather than the actual state of affairs 
and post-war communications by train and letter are unavoid- 
ably slow and erratic. Much must therefore be omitted. It is 
impossible to present an ordered picture of Italian co-operation : 
the men and the movement are full of fire and zeal, but without 


the solidity w hich accepts model by-laws and persists in obeying 
a rule. Weighty decisions may be announced on the spur of 
the moment, and an innocent question or suggestion by a 
stranger may excite in tbe office of a National Federation a 
delirious hubbub of argument, in which all from the office boy 
to the President take part on a democratic footing: the con- 
clusion will be excellent and apparently unanimous. 


^Tbe po»t*«Ar number of oommunei if less than 9,l)00. VilUgef in tbe Punjelr> 
M/ 0 OI : SoomiitM in tbe Punjab about 9,000» 



The primary Societies of Consumers need little treatment in* 

„ > w detail. The rivalry of Socialists, Liberals 

, onromw* •oc e im. Catholics induces a lamentable duplioa- 

tiotf of effort in every province and district : petty shops stand 
side by side, spoiling each other’s business and wasting their 
members* money. Apart from denominational jealousies, there 
are often superabundant shops of the same ‘ colour ’ only waiting 
for fusion, a process urgently demanded in Italian towns. 
Goods are sold ordinarily at a price lower than the market, 
though the League recommends the Rochdale rule of market 
price : interest on shares is in many cases legally limited to 5 
per cent. Sales are made to non-members except in certain 
classes of Society, e.g.^ wine-makers who wish to avoid paying 
for a license to vend, Societies of State Employees, and Societies 
in an office or workshop. Credit or other Societies may carry on 
the business of distributive shop keeping as an outlet for their 
surplus energy : the collective farming Society of Medicina was 
found to be conducting both a shop and a wine-cellar, all pro- 
fits of which pass to the agricultural balance sheet. The con- 
fusion of rivalry was aggravated during the war by the action' 
of the State in setting up Consumers’ Unions (Enti Autonomi' 
di Consumo) of a quasi-co-operative nature for purposes of distri- 
buting food-stuffs and necessaries under communal control i 
these offices, which are intended to be only temporary during 
the period of stress, were over iOO in number in 1920, and had 
attained large dimensions in the greater cities : the Knte Autn- 
nomo of Florence did l40 millions lire of business and that: 
of Milan nearly 100 millions (,£ and 4 million). The 
relations between Enti and Co-operative Societies are good, the 
State employing both channels of distribution impartially, and. 
ia all probability many Enti will be converted into co-operatives, 
on the conclusion of their legal term. 


The Wholesale Society in Milan known as the Italian Union 
Conramer.’ Wholesale (Consorzio) of Consumers* Co-operativo- 
Soeieiy and Federation. Socictics functions 38 the Federation ; this: 
curious arrangement was observed also in Belgium, but the 
Italian National League being superior to the Consumers’ Whole- 
sale is the seat of authority and the director of policy, whereas in 
Belgium the Office Beige held an anomalous position of sub- 
ordination to the Consumers’ Wholesale. The Consorzio,. 
founded in 1904, recently extended its scope to embrace- 
the semi-co-operative Enti Autonomi, but its business- 
has been much reduced in the last two years, partly through' 
the distribqtion of goods by the State and partly through 
the creation of a National Institute of Production and. 
Pistribution in 1919 at Bologna, the duties of which, are? 



identieal with th<«e of the Oonsorzio. The Institute by favour of 
the Stete enjoys the free use of important buildings and has 
establishmmits for canning, milling, baking, etc. existence 
as a redundant organ is eminently Italian, its success may be 
attributed either to a political reaction against the supporters 
•of the Consorzio or to a tide of local enthusiasm in Sologna. 
The Consorzio acting as a National Federation of Consumers* 
Societies (of Socialist sympathy) has organized 33 regional 
Federations : the Catholics have also their National Consorzio 
at Genoa with a similar substructure : the Liberals of the 
National Syndicate have not yet developed a special Wholesale. 

The Consumers of the League are for the most part 
financed by the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, 
which assesses their credit and inspects their proceedings 
through its branch offices and its inspectors ; there is no official 
inspection of Consumers’ Societies. The National League and 
the Catholic Confederation have also their inspectors : the 
Syndicate will no doubt appoint its own also. 6,370 Societies 
oi all kinds dealt with the Institute of Credit in 1919, of which 
more than half were Societies of consumers. Since the Catho- 
lics who never lack funds in any country, depend on their own 
Bank of Labour and Banking Federation, the Institute of Credit 
naturally falls or is accused of falling, under Socialist infiLuences ; 
the Liberals complain that demands by their Societies are 
rejected for, insufficient reasons, and that they are not given 
representation on joint committees ; the Syndicate is in conse- 
quence projecting a Federal Bank of Labour of its own at Milan. 
Ihe Milan Institute for Co-operative Societies also finances the 
Socialists. The People’s Banks have pursued an independent 
policy, assisting primary Societies which satisfied their require- 
ments, but refusing to be drawn into any association with 
.-secondary institutions. 

The only possible comment is that the waste of effort is 
.•enormous. 


Karftl Credit Societies. 


It has been explained that the rural Credit Banks are now 
predominently Catholic. The undenomina- 
tional banks are grouped in regional federa- 
tions, some but not all of which adhere to the Federation of 
Italian Rural Banks in Rome The Federation has its own Bank 
and a service of inspection ; the latter is inadequate, and as 
was observed in the weaker Walloon Federations of Belgium, 
it ceased to function during the war A recent demand for 
:statistics from the 400 Societies composing the Federation 
elicited replies from 100 only. Societies in the smaller 
villages are invited to undertake the purchase of agri- 
•fultural and even of domestic requirements ; in some 
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Sicilian Credit. 


instances their hardihood extends to opening a shop. The 
organisation of these neutrals is lax, but their co-operative 
spirit is good, and there is no reason why they should not progress 
on the lines of the Utrecht EaiflFeisen Bank, The Catholics 
have a Central Credit Bank in Borne, a Federation from 1914, 
and 40 or more regional Federations : their inspection is efficient 
and their loyalty strong. 

The Sicilian Federation of Co-operative Societies with head- 
quarters at Girgenti lias grown from a local 
Federation whicli sprang up in 1^07 ; the 
affiliated Societies are undenominational, and the majority are 
in the province of Girgenti : the Federation is extending its 
membership in othe* parts of Sicily where owing to the back- 
wardness of the people and archaic jealousies no neutral 
Unions have been successfuly formed. The Oatbolics have 
also a Diocesan Federation at Girgenti and similar but less 
powerful Federations in Palermo and other Sicilian dioceses. 
Credit bodies of some description whether registered primarily 
for credit or adding this subsidiary function to those of farming, 
purchasing manures or taking contracts for jiublic works, are 
found in half the communes of the island, 
with others ndiicb coniine themselves to 
eligible for membership of the Federations, 
in this respect somewhat peculiar and may 
those Indian Unions which admit Societies 
duction or of Consu nption beside others of 


a 


and all, together 
single duty, are 
These bodies are 
be compared with 
of W orkers’ Pro- 
rural Credit and 


purchase : tho combination of diverse interests, while compli- 
cating the agenda of meetings and the accounts, and also im- 
peding the employment of technical experts, will tend to a 
•broad view, a sense of national unity and independence, and 
in financial matters a more even use of funds. By no means 
all societies even in Sicily are federated : the Socialists have 
groups of farms in the western extremity of the island and 
elsewhere while scattered units of every complexion flourish or 
struggle in a misguided isolation. Tlie Catholics try to inflate 
a prosperous Credit Society in each diocese to the capacity of 
a secondary Bank which will finance its weaker brethren, 
and are content with the policy : it is however a matter of 
experience that Banks dealing with individual members and 
Society members can seldom meet the real needs of both unless 
there is excessive interference by outside authority in their 
management. The organised Catholics nevertheless always 
prefer to stand alone.*^ The other co operatives and some inde- 
pendent Catholic Societies are financed by 
the Bank of Sicily under a special law of 
1906 which created a rural credit section of the Bank. This 


Bank of Sicily. 


b2 
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Section has in 1920 been converted into a separate institution. 
The number of co-operatives in Sicily is unknown ; it may be 
450 or 500. The Bank of Sicily in 1919 gave credit to 287, of 
■which four-fifths -were of unlimited liability ; 60 of these were 
in the ])rovince of Girgenti, Avhere the total of Societies Avas 90. 
From this it will be clear that a State Bank does not feei itself 
embarrassed by the necessity of operating many small accounts ; 
the Bank’s inspectors visit the Societies and friendly relations 
prevail. The loans are made for a period varying from 1 to 3 
years, and are for agricultural purposes only : they are some- 
times secured by a lien on the produce of merribers Avho are 
selling in hulk through their local Societies and Avho require 
an advance in anticipation of sale. 

The Bank of S. Giacomo in Palermo may serve as an 
,, ,,, . example of a Catholic Credit Society. The 

snares are ot 2o lire (£ 1) and the 
liability is nidiinited, tljough, as often in Italy, the latter point 
is not spocificnlly mentioned in the by-laNvs, The Bank lends 
to individuals and Societies ; security may he r(‘al or personal, 
and the by-laws do not state that security must ahvays be 
taken. Proxies are not allowed. A meeting postponed for 
lack of a quorum may i)c lield on the next day Avithout a 
quorum ; a dangerous liberty observed ab-eady in lioUand. The 
amount carrit'd annually to the re.serve is reduced when the 
reserve is equal to tJie share capital. 

Substantial sums are paid to the President and the Com- 
mittee, and on tlie liquidation of the Society half the reserve 
is to 1)0 distributed ainojig tlie members in proportion to their 
share- iiolding ; a co-operator Avill realize the viciousuess of 
this last by-la w. 

Small differences ar'* cveryAA'bore to be observed throughout 
Italy, In some Soeietie.s nun-members are accepted as sureties : 
others alloAv })roxies. One will line members for absence from 
a general meeting; a not her ejects from the Coxnmittee a 
person who does not regularly attend to his duties. Often but 
not aluays the sanefion of the Su])i‘rvising Committee is 
required before loans may he giA^tn to a member of tlie Board 
of Management ; a rule Avhich might justify the introduction 
in India of this otherwise ornamental Committee. If a society 
stands by itself it will occasionally bori’ow from a Joint Stock 
Bank on the personal security of its managing members : the 
progress of federation Avill obviate this necessity. The out- 
standing character of rural Societies in Italy is their variety ; 
they may he engaged in credit, jiurchase, sale, Avine-making, 
farming, leasing of machinery, and shop-keeping, and any or all 
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of them simultaneously or in a fanciful succession : and such 
is the adaptability and keenness of the Italian that the Societies 
are for the most part doing valuable though not perfect work. 
As in a Credit Society the lender or depositor is sec /.fed by the 
certainty that not all the borrowers will be recu.sant at one 
time, so the permanence of every Ilaliau Society is guoranteod 
by the proba1)ility that some member at any ‘moment will be 
full of entliusiasm : he may be a different member from the 
enthusiast of last harvest. 

Pinally it should he noted that though the Catholic leaders 
deny that persons who are not regular in respc'ct of certain 
religious observances are oxpelhd from their Societies they 
have not convinced or silenced all tlieir critics on this point, 
A stranger can offer no opinion. 

The Societies falling under the lu'ad of PDdiu tion and 
„ . ^ , .. Labour range from the smallest Copartner 

»ii<i i.&b ,ur. workshop to a metallurgical industry owning 

dockyards and arsenals or a mining; syndi- 
cate enjoying a national monopoly. The origin of the Labour 
Societies has lieen described ; the Copartner worksliops wore 
seen in Ihdgiam and Holland ; but wliereas those two types 
are elsewhere di.sero'e and clearly defined, in Italy lliere is no 
boundarj’’ ; tlie small group of craftsmen in a shop and the 
gang of navvie.s wdio undertake eaiterpi-isos of iiiereasiug skill 
and grandeur pass gradually into tlie ti'chuioal co-ojierative 
industry tmiploying its own experts, crai'tsmeu, directors, and 
thousands of unskilled hariJs. In anolher direction t lie same 
labourer turns to laud reclranation and to agriculture : the group 
of small farmers who sell their -fruit in common, and the un- 
enaployed landless peasants who rent a meagre holding, build up 
a provincial hederation w'hich diri'ctly or through a circle of 
Societies buys, rents, and farms several thousands of acres under 
joint or divided management. 

On the urban and industrial side, (ho .small Copartner 
Socii'ty of workmen may he studied in the 

VenetJaT) rnrniture- n • i //-xir* » ‘ i i -i^ 

TOftksrB. lurniture-makers (Othiuue Artistielio Vcnc- 

ziaue) of Venice : there arc 60 working 
employees, of whom 19 are non-members (including probationers 
who have applied for membership). Tin* Society was founded 
only in 1919, and has at present a share capital of 1,500 lire, 
as well as an advance of 50,000 lire (j£ 6,800) from the 
Ministry of Ileeonstruetion (Terre Liberate), intended for the 
purchase of raw material and the support of labour during 
the execution of contracts. The turnover in 1919 was 600,000 
lire (£ 21,000). The products arc (1) good Venetian fur- 
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uitnre of old typos ; the Society also makes old ” arid worm- 
eaten articles, as to the morality of which the Manager’s defence 
was nr convincing, and 2) ordinary modern furniture for supply 
to Government, Co-operatives, or individuals in the devastated 
zone. Tlie memhers have entire control over tlieir Manager and 
the Society ; the liability is limited, yet their reputation has 
sufficed to obtain for them a credit, hitherto unused, of 120,000 
lire (£ 5,000) in the National Institute of Credit. The 
firrniture makers have formed witli the laee-makors and 
other Co-opr ratives of Veniee a Cojiartner .Syndicate (Sindacato 
Co-operativa delle Industrie Veneziane) which supervises their 
work and advises tliem witliout power of cornpulsion ; it is lioped 
to bring together 2t> or more local Societies producing olijects 
characteristic of Venetian arts. Tlie Syndicate, w hich is pro- 
fes.sedly non-partisan, admits individual memhers with voting 
power O'l a par with that of Societies : this move has a political 
appearance, hut tlie reality was not to he discovered. 


50,^)0U lire capital : tliey 


The ’Women’s Co-operative (Co-ojierativa iudustrie femminili) 

, ,, of Palermo tioars a surprising reseml dance 

.Society. to the Laoeiir IiMii ! Hi 11 0 1 Pru.saels, just as 

the furnitvu-e-inakers of '^^enice resemble 
the fuiniture-makcrs of Oostt.'rhet k. The Palermo Society con- 
sists of ne.arly 1300 war-widows wlio make lace, linen clothing, 
and oinaniental oliairs : shares art' of 50 lire (£ 2), and 
the women own about 5,000 out o 
have no share in the management. 

On a higher level of industrial dtvt'lopment stand the 
Societies ot printers, electricians, glass Idowers, tilc-rnakers 
and textile w'orkers. One of the printers’ co-operatives in 
Milan Ims nearly ,.,000 memhers, ami a i-’ederation of Printing 
Societies is under formation. The maj.irity ot these units of 
’M’orkers’ Production liolong to a nalioiuil or a regional feder- 
ation ot Socifctit's of Production and Labour : when they stand 
by themsehn s, there is a somew liat lower expectation of life. 
This class does not hower er involve te<dmica! processes of a 
complicated nature or the management of massed laliour, and 
is therehy to bo ditVerentiated from labourers working for a big 
contract and from grand industry. 


Reference has been made to the law" dealing with Labour 
Federat va . ' rr„r!uc- Socictics and to the privileges accorded to 
tion unii 1 a'.oak them. The Socialists possess a Federation 

of Societies of Production and Labour at 
Rome, and the Catholics a parallel institution of identical name, 
subject to the National League and the Catholic Confederation 
respectively. But whereas the Socialists in the provinces prefer 
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again io classify the local Societies in similar special bodies, the 
Catholics wsnally unite all types in one Eederation • tho former 
tends to business efficiency, the latter to co-operativ sympathy. 
The Liberals or Ilepublicans of the Syndicate bavo not yet olal)o- 
rated their organisation : in the neighhourliood of Ravenna 
■wlici’e they are strong, some local Unions have carried their 
Labour Societies over to the new party. Tlie general tendency 
of tlie Socialists is to centralize, if not to absorb, both tho tlnau' 
cial and th«‘ directing power in tlie Federations, whicli tliem- 
selves ajiply for and carry out the large works, leaving the 
smaller contraets to primary Societies : thfs arrangement is 
doubtless convenient to the contract-giver (tiic State has tived 
at 500,000 lire the mavimmn value of a contract which may lie 
given to a primary Society, and at 5,000,n00 lire when given to 
a Federation) ; it also obviously promotes that massing of men 
which is congenial to Socialist policy- The [larticipation of the 
centralizing iiody in the arrangements and execution of a con- 
tract siniplihes the lu'gotiation.s between tin- very diversi' Socie- 
ties the assistance of which is desired; the coiisf ruction of a 
road involves qnarryinen, transport-men, stonemasons, bvick- 
inakers and bricklayers for bridgi's, and ('ngii eers, draftsmen 
and other teclinieians ; a building will occupy all the former 
professions as ivell as painters, ironmongers, L;'laziers, etc. A 
Federation of an important city such as \'eniee or Milan will 
contain all these in addition to the Societies of un.skiilod labour- 
ers ; it is com[)ose(l of Workingmen Producers’ Societies as well 
as Labonr Gangs, and brings Ihera into harmonious ojicrati m. 
Such co-ordination is the true spln'ro of a hVderation ; if a con- 
tract he assumed by a secondary' body i'or convonicnec only, and 
the work executed under its supervision by the primary Soci- 
eties, there is no loss of iudependenee, and the iudividiul will 
feel himself to bo a free citizen co-operating willi his fellows. 
Those regional Federations on the other hand which themselves 
employ individuals in competition witli tlicir Societies, an' creep- 
ing back into the [lositiou of the old enijiloycr wlioso interests 
were inevitablv regarded as hostile to those of the employed ; 
either the Societies must sue to the Federation for favours lu the 
allotment of work, oifering lower rates of sutccontract than 
those at which the Federation can itself complete the task, or 
the individual workers will apply for direct employment by the 
Federation, leaving the Societies of their own creation — tho 
means of their first escape from wage bondage — to wither^ and 
be forgotten, while they tiicniselves are swallowed up in a 
crowd of comparative strangers competing for work, ai\d sink to 
a spiritless dependence on a now master. It is not said that 
such a disaster has taken place : the results of allowing a 
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secon(5ary body to encroaoh on the sphere of primary sjroups 
should be foreseen, and avoided with a wise apprehension. An 
aggregation of Syndicalists, unacquainted with one another and 
listening fora drill master’s order, is a grand bludgeon for poli- 
tical use : economically and socially it does not make good 
citizens. Let us repeat tliat the Italian Federations of roduc- 
tion and Labour are Federations, not Syndicalist ‘ mergers ; ’ 
the Societies ar“ free to accept contraets and are glad of the 
services of the central office in obtaining other engagements 
and dividing the duties. But there are signs of danger. 

Credit is provided by the National Institute, the Milan 
, , , Institute, Ihe Catholic Bank of Labour, 

Financp of Labour So- , . -Ji*! v -r* -i* 

cietKs. etc., etc. : in this departnrent tho People s 

Banks also are prepared to devote funds to 
the support of an undertaking which is in the hand.s of men 
whom tliey know and which normally lies in the vicinity of 
their own offices. The legal provision for running payment on 
work done minimizes tho necessity for working capital, hut tho 
delay in final ]myment, largely duo to Inire.aueratic methols 
and in a less degree to tlie war, seriously impedes the progress 
of Societies. The National Irisvitute of Credit in its six years 
of oxcTcisc from If'lB to 1919 had financed .'126 Co-operative 
Unions of Labour Societies and 901 primary Societies with 
250,000 members ; the value of the contracts was nearly BOO 
million lire (£12 million), and new credits were being opened 
in 1920 of a magnitude excoediug those of all previous yeai's. 
Meanwhile broadly speaking one-tliird of this sum remained 
outstanding against the State and public bodies on account of 


completed works, some of tliem from 1911. The .system is most 
widely diffused iu the northern provinces, the most enterpris- 
ing and most industrialized ])aits of Italy : tea years ago two- 
tlrirds of the public contraets in Ileggio Emilia were giv'cn to 
Societies, and at the pri'sent day the private contractor is there 
an object of curiosity. The Reggio Federation built and now 
. .. manages under pulilic control a small 

railway runiinig 1(3 railf^s into tlic lulls 
to Ciano ; a groat acliievement and triumpli, marred by the 
omission to delegate the subsequent management to Copart- 
ner employees A railway man drawing a wage from a Co- 
operative Union is in litth' or no better a position than a 
wage earner in a co-operative bakery owned by consumers or in 
a grain-mill owned by farmers. The wage problem is only re- 
st nted, it is not solved. A co-operative railway should pay a 
fixed return to capital and be managed by aboard of employees ; 
and the annual return to labour should he increased only as 
fares and freights are reduced. 
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Minor points of interest remain to be noted : 


( 1 ) In the Genoa Federation the liability c’’ the Societies 

Genoa. towards the Federation is ui>. imited. 

(2) The Bologna Federation, to which adhere 51 Societies 

with CYtT 10,000 lueinljcrs, is managed 
entirely by men of ‘ n orbing class ’ origin, 
including the inspectors and auditors. Tbc pride with which 
this short-sighted blunder is mentioned by the Socialist shows 
that he has yet far to travel on ilicroad to understanding : the 
technicians employed by other Federations are excellent So- 
cialists, whether born in a suburban villa or over a shop. 

(3) Kavenna has tA\o Labour Unions, that of tho “ Repuh- 

„ lieans ’* being the larsrer ; but its Socialist 

rival IS carrying out large operations of 
rebuilding in Sicily and elsewhere outside its own province ; 
prosperoirs business, but not i'ioal co-operation : there are un- 
employed labourers in Sicily. 


(4) The growth of Tiahour (io-o]):'ratiou for reconstruction 

. has been exc(U)tionall v tam'd in the war- 

y £ ij i * • 

devastated areas and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. In tile Trentino and on the hatth'fields Societies of 
builders, road-niakcrs, carjienlers are registered daily and find 
no time for iflleness : the V''ene!iaa Co-operative As.soeiation was 
formed in 1019 i)y four Federations a id nearly 50 single Socie- 
ties, and in 1020 Rad business in liand to the e.\teat of 25 
million lire in the war areas. Where tin* leeal men are fully 
em])Ioved, there is no co-operative objectioji to out.sido Indp. 

(5) The Labour Societies and federations of the Socialists 

„ , , arc in close relation witli the Ghamhers of 

Lliaiiibertf of-L Hpotir. i i * 

IJiese unoilicial insiitulious date 
from the period of industrial unrest in 1809 ami tho following 
years • their influence Avas largely ext(*uded among ngrienltural 
labourers during the agricultural sfrikt's of 1902 and 1907. 
Tho Cliarnhers concern themselve.s Avdth iitieral and teehni(!al 
education, conditions of employment, terms of le.ises, and arbi- 
tration : club rooms and literature arc proA^'ided : their economic 
and social service lias been eonsiderahh' : their political activity 
will be variously judged. It is not infrequeuit to liul the same 
officials on the Chamber of Ijabour and tho Co-operative Labour 
Federation. 


Ill the domain of grand industry a foundation has been laid 
„ , bv the Union of Metal-workers’ Co-oiierative 

Societies, wnieli was estiiolisuea at vjrenoa la 
1919, and in 192 1 embraces 18 Societies at Genoa, Rome, Venice 
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and other places with 25,000 employees ; the Union and its 
Societies are uniting their forces for the purpose of shipbuilding 
and have already repaired and refitted vessels of the largest size 
and constructed others of moderate tonnage. It is expected that 
the naval workers of Spezia, who have acquired a dockyard, will 
join the Union, and a Metal-workers’ Society at Palermo is only 
seeking a site for workshops before demanding affiliation. The 
turnover of eight Societies in 1919 wns roughly estimated at 20 
million lire, and as in so many of the great eo- co-operative sediernes 
the venture is in its infancy ; there has hitherto been no reason 
to doubt the success of the Union. ISn difficulty lias been met 
in engaging experts or inauag'er.s, some but not all of whom are 
drawn from the ranks of the work( 3 r.s. Tin? Metal-workers' 
. Soeidy of Venice, one of the newer and 

iVIetal-V’Oi KeTB ( f \ t'n;ce. n i i j i 

smalJer Societie.s, has a working cajutal ot 
li million lire ; and provides that 75 percent, of the profits bo 
always carried to the re.serve or to common funds. Wliile affili- 
ated to Uenoa, and nliimately subject to its autliority, the 
Venetian Society^ lias a. separate lialanee sheet and a local 
autonony abundantly sufficient to keep alive the spirit of 
energy and unity. The emjiloyment of members is continurus ; 
there is no di.seharge from a co-operative factory for lack of 
orders. Negotial ions have been completed with the Government for 
the transfer of the entiri' Arsenals of Venice and hTaples together 
with arms factories eisewbere to the Union : the Venice Arsenal 
alone when convorti'd to works of peace will employ 5,000 ,jnon. 
It appears probable that the Union which has already a tirm 
hold On the principal jioits of the north Avill shortly rise to a 
predominant position, and that the shiphuildir,g industry Avill bo 
the first of those not enjoying a natural monopoly to confront 
governn.ent with the National Guild. A natural an.tiety will be 
felt as to t lie policy of a Guild controlling an indnslry in the 
midst of a State based otln'rwise on competition limited by capi- 
talistic trusts : so long as tlie wage system prevails in other 
industries, there is iindouhtedly reason to suppose that the ship- 
builders will push up tlie price of tlioir product to the highest 
point that tlie market will hear: the loss, they Avill argue, falls 
on the capiialists wlio Avisli to carry their goods in the ships. 
This is not tlie moment to analyze their argument : it will in 
a]\y case lose force when all industries are co-operative and the 
capitalist is extinct. 

Projects of co-operative management have been put forward 

... . „ Avitli regard to the iron mines of Elba and 

the sulphur mines ot Sicily. The co-opera- 
tive control of an industry forming a natural monopoly, at thg 
intermediate stage of world-making when wages and prices ar^ 
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still largely fixed by capitalists and the State mast proteot con* 
suraers. is distinguished in two points fro.n the control of non- 
monopoly industries : in the first place the productivity of 
Nature in response to the same labour and capital being variable 
on account of local differences in the surface or the contents of 
the earth, equity demands that the return to labour (which for 
the present must be wages and profit) be equalized in that indus- 
try throughout the country ; secondly, the product of natural 
monopolies being commonly uniform, such as a ponderable metal 
or a measureable train-mile, the objection as to profiteering at 
the expense of the community can be met in the manner 
suggested for the Reggio railway : the return to labour 
should increase as the price to the consumer, or in the case 
of a commodity subject to foreign competition the cost of 
home production falls. Such a standard is not easily fixed 
in shipbuilding, the cost of a ton of displacement being as 
variable as the shape or the economic Amine of the completed ship. 


The sulphur mines in the centre and south of Sicily consti- 
c t u «• t^to one of the Avorld’s principal sources 
ot sulpliur supply. The competition of 
American sul|)htu' having precipitated an industrial crisis, the 
sale of the product was brought und(.‘r compulsory State manage- 
ment in 1906 and the owner of the soil receives 20 per cent, of 
the output. The subsoil is leased by tlie owner to coiitraetor.s, 
who give out job contracts to gangs of minors. It is now 
proposed to nationalize the subsoil, the State taking over at the 
balance-shoot value the existing mines with their connected 
establishments, and leasing the mines to a unitary Oo operative 
Society of workers, including tJie technical stalf : a uniform 
wage will be paid, hut eacdi mine will operate as a section Avith 
its own Committee. 'The profits will be devoted first to im- 
provements in the conditions of work and life at the mines and 
afterwmrds to an enhancement of wages. 'J'hc indust ry will be 
controlled by a Council including rcpresontative.s of tlie railways 
and other industries and classes. The objections raised to tliis 
project are four : (1) the minors wdll force up wage's nnd the 
price of sulphur unduly : the remedy for this lies in the 
Council’s supeiAusion and still nn r ■ in the inverse r(!latiou 
belAveen wages and cost suggested above. (2) (Jrises o(!Cur 
periodically in the industry through foreign coinpetitiou : only 
a capitalist Avith big reserves can endure the strain. This is 
true : tlie Society must hasten to build up reserves : in the 
meauAvhile the State must advance money, if a crisis supervenes, 
to be repaid Avhen trade I’ccovers : employment must not bo 
discontinuous. At jireseut tlie capitalist Aveathers the storm, 
and the minor is reduced to beggary, ^3) An incentive is 
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needed to induce prospectors to search for new mines ; the 
proposal to award lU centesimi (one anna) per ton of sulpJmr 
extracted for three years is certainly inadequate. The prize must 
be enlarged (I) The ‘ connected establishments ’ to be 
nationalized include all manner of factories, light railways, etc., 
which will involve an enormous outlay by the State. In this 
there should ho no disadvantage if the establishments are 
entrusted to Copartner Societies of employees which will borrow 
from the Kational Institute or the Bank of Sicily. The question 
of credit is a national question for Italy : it is not only tlie 
co-operatives wiiich need money. 

It Avouhl be unwise to prophesy the exact form in which the 
Sulphur-workers’ Co-operative will be developed ; in the present 
mood of Italians it is extremely probable that private capitalists 
and contractors liave had their day, and the courses open are those 
of State control in a simple Collectivist form w ith the attendant 
evils of circumlocution and official apathy, syndicalist manage- 
ment by Trade Union leaders whose principal idea is to force 
wages up at the expense of the community, and co-operative 
organi'-ation which may'^ lack efficiency at, first and will need 
the 6U])port of credit, hut which will satisfy tlio miners and can 
be safeguarded by tlie establishment of a balance betiveen wages 
and price or cost. A Co-operative Society at ils inception can 
disenss the terms ol .such a balance and accept the con- 
clusion as a contn^ct. Experience shows that State Employees 
will not regard a wage decision as final ; still less will trade 
leaders whose reputation depends on liattles and victories over 
an enemy. The co-operative miners will be exposed to the same 
temptation so long as the relation of employer and employed 
prevails in other industries, but with the annual balance sheet 
before them, nnd the evidence of wages steadilv rising as tlieir 
own application and skill reduce the cost of production, there 
is an intinitely greater prospect of peace. 

On the agricultural side only the barest sketch will he 
. given of dairying, insurance, and purchase 

associations, then alter a somewhat fuller 
account of certain Sale Societies the interesting subject of 

collective farms will be discussed. The 
co-operative dairies may lie I'eokoned at 
between 1,400 and 1,500, of which half lie in Ven<*tia and the 


majority of the remainder in Piedmont and Lombardy : 
elsewliere they arc rare. There are no important Unions, most 
dairies raising funds from their members or from a local Credit 
Society or People’s Bank. The Cremona Union consists of eight 
dairies with 12,000 cows. The old dairying systems were based 
OH the rotation of rights : all the producers delivered their milk- 
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to one of the members in turn, who prepared and disposed of 
the product for bis own account: or the pi paraiion was 
entrusted to a paid dairyman, the product of each day beir.g' 
sold for one rnemlier’s benefit. Modern conditions rendering 
it advisable to adopt a permanent method of joint sale, and 
where possible to erect a steam dairy, the actual number of 
Italian dairies is diminiabing, and those which survive are on 
a more businesslike footing and are adopting a co-operative form. 
Cheese is mar ufactured in gieater quantity than butter, an 
article not generally in den.and among a population which 
prefers oil for cooking purpose's : evt'n the e’o operative distribu- 
tion of milk is uncommon, tl.ougb Consumers’ Milk Societies 
exist in Cenoa and Milan. The dairy Societies do not ])racti.sG 
the testing and ‘ control ’ of cows as in more advanced countries ; 
payment for milk is made by weight, a minimum percentage of 
fat content being demanded from the producer : there is no 
premium on milk containing a higher percentage and con- 
sequently no incentive to improvement A good dairy in North 
Italy estimated the annual average supply of milk from its cows 
at 3,0-0 Hires per head {— 10 seers average daily for ten 
months) ; a figure far below that of the Netherlands and equally 
far al’Ovo that of India. 

Mutual Societies are legally distinguished from Co-operative 
Societies, and are the subject of sja'cial laws 
and decree-s wliicJi confer on the smaller 
agricultural Mutual Societies the privileges enjoyed hy co- 
operaliv('S. livestock rnsurauee, hire Insurance, and Hail 

Insurance Societies are popular in the nortli ; they must 
work in a small area and with an unpaid slalf : those of 
livestock j< in local lode rations, which re-insuie their risks 
as in Belgium, aud are then able to insure against epidemics. 
Loans given liy Credit Societies and senu-olbeinl Credit 
Institutions for the purcliase of cattle are halritually pro- 
tected by insurance, wliether in a co-operati\e or other 
astcc alien, Hie lender thereliy securing the rcjiaymcnt of 
its loan. All aniiua s insured are bianded, to prevent sub- 
fetitutien and diminish the temptation to theft. 1 remia arc 
seldom } aid, casualties being met hy a contributory levy B'irc 
and Hail J insurance Societies collect funds througli premia, 
and in seme instances have accumulated so large a reserve that 
its annual interest meets all claims, aud premia become 
ui r.eeissarv : so wealthy a Seciety incurs a ri.sk of becoming 
exclusive, as dots a Credit Society which reduce.s its rate of 
interest to a level below tl at w liieh is consioert'd normal ; it 
would he wiser, as in the Livestock Socictie.s, lo pay out the 
ulk of the annual sui-pluses in earlier yei:rs hy reducing the 
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premia of the following year only. There is a Pederation of agri- 
cultural mutual {i.e. Insurance) Societies at Home, founded in 
1911 ; and a l^ational Institute of Insurance udiich is itself 
empowered to re-insure. The registration of new Societies is 
efiFected by order of the prefects on the recommendations of 
local Commissions under the chairmanship of the Travelling 
Professors of Agriculture. 


The organisation of agricultural purchase is strong, but 
^ ^ ^ ^ this branch of co*opera'tion is brought so 

intimately into contact with the commercial 
world that its purity is sometimes flecked. The Federation of 
Agricultural Purchase Assotdations, founded very modestly in 
r. ^ * 1892 at Piacenza, has over 1,090 afliliated 

lacen/.ft « era un. Societies, and in 918 carried on business 


Piaceo/a Foderaticn. 


in fertilizers, agricultural machinery, silk-cocoons, etc., of the 
value of 104 million lire (over £1 million). It owns ships for 
the importation of chemical manures, repairs machines in its 
own workshops, cruKhes olives, roasts silkworm cocoons, and 
seleota seed. Collaborating with the Professors of Agriculture, 
the Federation holds congresses and cinematograph exhibitions 
to impress on the peasantry the importance of correct methods 
and improved machinery. In addition to procuring materials 
at reasonable prices, it confers the inestimable benefit of testing 
and guaranteeing their quality, a benefit of which it often 
requir(‘3 a long discipleship to teacli the value. Therj is how- 
ever a reverse to the picture. Sales are made freely to non- 
memhers bv mo.st of the associations,. and it vvnas evea admitted 
by one Socdoty (which is no doubt exceptional and shall remain 
nameless) that non-co operator customers were to be preferred 
because they (caused less trouble, i.e., co operators insisted on a 
fair price and first class quality. The Sicilian Federation of 
Co-o]ierative Societies again, when revicAving in print its past 
history and the adverse inllu.mces vvjiieb it has encountered, 
points out that the area of Sicily in which village Societies 
have been least readily accepted is that iu which the Go-of.erative 
Purchase Union, Limited, of Catania is active : the Federation 


Aocs not conceal its o|)inion that the Parchasc Union is opposed 
to the prosperity of primary Societies. Many Societies of 
Credit or other types take part in purchase also, especially in 
Sicily ; the independents are perhaps equal in number to those 
which adhere to Piacenza. Catholics form their own agricultural 
purchase Unions. Credit is given to buyers without much 
hesitation by Catholic and other Unions. 

Collective sale, the most difficult of all co-operative undertak- 
ir>gs has not kep^: pace with the advance 
of industrial or rural production. Wine- 
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pressing Societies are in the n<nghhourhoocl of 200, distilleries 
50; oil-pressing, fruit-selling, inanvire-making, e t oon-drying, 
wool-marketing, egg dealing, and sugar refinery are jess frequent 
ventures, but have won considerable victories. Tlicy prefer 
the rule of limited liability and are supported by Pooplo’s or 
.loint-stock Banks. Fruit Societies have evadctl the charges of 
three or four suect ssive middlemen who formerly monopolized the 
farmers’ market and superimpost d their u.scless profits on tlie 
, . selling price. The 8ale Society of lesi, 

na, s.c.e j. Dear tfic oost t oast of Italy, .sells cauliflow- 

ers on behalf of il.s members, tile quantity on the outbreak of 
the war being si iglitiy under 3 million ])lanfs per annum; tho 
delivery of ail <mnlitlo\vers to the Society for sale is compulsory 
under the by-laws, other ])roducts may he. eonsignetl by agree- 
ment. The Society also sells cioeer seeds and roasts silk-worm 
cocoons. Similar Societies on the .same coast and others in 
I’iedinont market apples, ebi-nies, t.irnatos, tdc., inainlainiug 
their own offic; ,s f n* manuf iet-.u'e. of baskets and bov(!.s and for 
packing, and arranging teehnical bn ' arcs for their members. 

Tliere is nreat .scop<‘ for co-ojiera! ive di’Velopmeut of tho 
^ ,, ^ -ilk worm industry. i.'-- widely practised 

in Hie nortiiern and censral jirovinces, tlio 
eggs or young worms lieing inui hi t hrough Ibircliase Unions 
or village Societies of every kind : a few Socit fies add tiio 
drying of cO‘ oons to riicir ordinary duiie.^. in addition to a, do/,t u 
or more which occujiy tliciusclves only with tiiis Imsiuess ; but 
the s.ale of tlie cocoon, and ail I'urther st.ages exfci'jjt the as.saying 
of the sillt arc non-i: 0 -;)pi„‘r,ative. re.'ison t'or ! lie neglect unay 

be sought in llic l,^.)mJ)ar:\^iv^-■ uiiiurt'Orta n a.' oi’ .-^iilv-wortu liroed- 
ing to the [leasant : it is a simple occupation i'or bis wife and 
children, and though remunerative is always subsidiary. 

VUiiie iiotli in the cask and the bo(t;!.e Indds a conspicuous 
w i'< s 1 r p placi' in tlie iist of ftali.au exports ; the 

production in the country eonsiderabiy 
exce<3ds the consunqitiou !,>vit lV:r asoifs of jjuality l'’r'-‘neh 
avine receive.s a prefereneia in the foreign market. The ft.alian 
market in years of a good vintage is overstocived, yet if the 
French vintage lias .also been good ibrn'e is no outlet for tiur 
Italian product abroad. The rava.ges of pest and dis ease Jrav o' foe 
some years reduced the output and ajqdied a remedy for the glut 
which is worse than the disease : but tim substitution of Americaa 
vines which arc immune from ]>bylioXera is gradaaily restoring 
the old conditions. The estalilisluuent of wine-makiug Societie.s, 
co-operative or quasi-co-operative, commeneed aliout 1,9*0: 
a law of 1904 .>nabled the Government to assist wdtb financial 
subsidies tho acquisition or erection of buildings and the purchase 

f 
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of rats and other moveable property for Producers’ Societies, and 
most of the existing Societies have in their earliest years taken 
advantage of this wise provision. Ihe obstacles in the way of 
Wine Societies have been three ; the lack of 'capital, the lack of 
scientific knowledge, and the ])rae<ical difficulty of assessijig each 
memberks grapes at their true value. Capital is ahvays most 
scarce when a scheme is untried ; after some years of struggle 
the earliest Societies have wa n through into smooth water with 
the aid of P(y>ple’s Panks, Savings Banks or communal funds in 
addition to Government subsiclio's or loans, and a new Society 
finds its way smoother. Scientific knowdedge can be bought if 
the Society can pay, as llic older Societies or their Federations 
are now in a position to do : tlio Travelling Professors of Agri- 
culture also visit the, Societies officially, and are ready to advise. 
Tire greatest puzzle is that of assessment : land varies in fertility, 
aspect, and oheinieal composition ; the gra,pes may vary in taste 
and condition : prodiicors are unanimous in preferring each liis 
own vintage. The Socneties escape from the dilonima by various 
expedients : an expert may Ite engaoed ptnananently or for the 
vintage; with Irim is associated a sinal! committee of producers. 
Account is taken not only of tb(' -weiglit of grapes suppli(Ml, but of 
sugar content, alcohol, and the quality of the grapes eontribatod 
hy each momlrer in preceding years. Members arc not obliged 
to deliver their entire vintage, but tliose of weaker status who 
cannot contend witi> tlic buyer in open marktds are inclined lc> 
rely more and more on tlieir Society. One of the priueijnil 
objects to be attained by association is unit'orinily in tlie wine : 
a small producer of a superlative article ^vill in 'tin- end obtain 
a better price from hi.s Society, which sets a moderate premium 
on his quality and mixes together for collective sale the product 
of all its menibers, than by offering it at a special price to buyers 
wlio have no use for so small a quantity even of the best. 

The "W ine Society oi ontaheccaria in Lombardy wasfound- 
Mortui,crcaruWim.soo..q. HI 1902 witli 5S members a)id has HOW 

nearly 500, all small farmers or tenants of 
vineyards on the surrounding hills. With the help of small 
Government subsidies and largu* loans from a People’s Bank and a 
Savings Bank the Society incurred expenses of 200,000 lire 
(.£8,000) for pl.ant, the whole of which has been written off. 
Members are pledged to deliver a- certain minimum of grapes and 
may i)y agreement deliver more ; many do so. The greatest part 
ot tile price is advanced to them on delivery of the grapes, the 
remainder at the termination of the working year. A sample is 
taken from each member lor grading, and a fine may be imposed 
if the sample is found to he unfair. The Society p>asse8 on all 
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its wine to the Stradella Federation in which it is the predomi- ^ 
nant shareholder. There are no shares in Montubeccaria Society 
and liability is limited. The members have, orgaui/.ed their own 
insurance against hail, the premium being based O’,: the weight of 
graj:)es delivered in the last year, and the compensation awarded 
on the average value of the grapes supplied during the live 
years preceding. The Society appears to Ix' excellent. 

The Stradella Federation unites Montubeccaria and three 
smaller Societies; tAVO which formerly existed 

Stradella 1 eJeratioii. came to an end tlirough inlluenoes alleged to 

be political. An ixicrease in member, shi[) is not at present desired 
as the four Societies are offering for sale all that the Federation 
can unload on the market. An enological expert is employed as 
Manager, aa'Iio measures tlie sugar content of wine samples sent 
in to him, and assesses witli a small Committee a basic price for 
a slated amount of alcohol : higher and lower prices are paid as 
a Society’s Avine contains nioro 'xr less than this amount. The 
Federation sells through its own retail sliops in many Italian 
towns, and supplies liospitals, Consumers’ Sociidies, and private 
traders ; it has also agencies in !;a-ance and SAvitzerland and had 
formerly one in Germany : in 1920 the Manager Avas correspond- 
ing Avith a AdcAv to opening an agency in London. 

Similar Federations exist in Piedmont and tlie Kmilia — Socic” 

. , ties are scattered throughout other provinces 

XatioiuU A^-tJocuitiun. * i i 

and there is a group in the ncigliourJiood of 
Ilouie. In 1918 was founded the National Italian Association 
of Wineselling Societies to improve the methods of production 
and adAcrtise the sale. The circumstances of the small Italian 
vineyard owner are not unlike those of a Pun jalii peasant, and 
where the one succeeds with Avine the road is ofien for the grain 
and cotton of the other. It must be. admitted that Avhilo the 
operation of sale is always complicated and uncertain, the manu- 
facture of Avine on the scale seen at Stradella is an enterprisi' oi' 
less magnitude than a ginning factory or a grain elevator. 

While treating the (juestion of sale, notice should be taken 
, . , of others of the manifold organs which 

other oomiiitrcial iDt-'ans, • . ti i i e • e ,i 

project like the hands ot Eriareus from the 
body of Italian co-operation, and the precise function and limi- 
, tation ot which are not easily defined. The 

•Institute for Eiclittuge. ^ a- T a-a a a- 

Co-operative Institute tor Exchange Avith 
I'oreign Countries, set up in Home in 1919 is concerned Avith 
the export and import of food stuffs, particularly in connection 
, , ... Avitii the distressed countries of Eastern 

mou or iiipii a.ion, Europe. The ‘ National Co-operativc Uniou 

for Impiortation, ’ also in Kome is busy with tlie import of pork, 


LiquidaleA if ou AacccnirA of (lifficulties encountered ia trA«le with iSoviet liuaaU. 
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oil.aiKl some otlo'v ariicles. The Union for the e.staf)lisbment and 
II r operatiofi of warehouses has its )iead- 

”0“ - t '-.'■I'.. qxiarfers in Naples and is intended to 

take over the products of agricultural Societi(es and to assist 
in selling them to Consumers’ Societies. All three are at 
present new, and have not engaged in large Inisiness ; they are 
eapahle of imnreuse and henefieial development if not monopo- 
lized l)y a vsingle party or strangled liy excessive State supervision. 
The Institute of Exchauge should eventually relieve the wUole- 
sale and the large Consumers’ or Producers’ Unions of the neces- 
sity of separate corrcspondmice and negotiation with foreign 
firms or with equivalent co-operative organisations which may 
come into being elsewhere. It w(mld he the natural correspon- 
dent and trade agent of a fondgn Commnnist power, and should 
represent Italy in dealings with tl>e International Co-operative 
Alliar'ice. Tlie Union of Importation h primd facie superfluous : 
hotlj the Union aiul llie Institufe arc promoted and utilized by 
tlio State, and ihore may be adrainisfrativc conveniences in a 
temporary division of duties : unless these are political antagon- 
isms which hold tfiem apart, then' is no evident reason against 
their ultimate S'u-ion. Tiie Union for Wavehouses is located in 
a centre which equally stirs refiection : the interconnection of 
producing aiul cojvsuming co-operation is the most pressing ner-d 
of tliC movement in every country if tlie two hranehes are not 
to follow paths of ever greater divergence until their interests 
can no longer he reconciled. An attempt at reconciliation is 
ijeing made Iiy the Socialist farms, and ceriaiu Wine Societies 
(and no douhi; other proilneers) reckon Consumers’ Socielies 
among their customers. Yet the wisdom of tightening the bonds 
is not universally felt, nor arc relations always iuidisturlied by 
friction, The focus of agricultural co-op ueil ion is in the northr-rn 
provinec,s, wlievc Consumers' Societies are also most ahundaut. 
-Naples is among the strongiiolds of (lie Co-o])erative Syiulieate 
and its allies the Ex-Soldiers. If the Warehouse Union is used 
by one party only, its effectiveness vvdll ho unwisely restricted. 

A Society soti peiierls, and of a nature apt to evoke dis- 
, agreement amons co operators, is tlie Society 
lor Sea.sonmg and Assaying ot Silk, a 
limited liability Society first registered in Milan in 1889 by fhe 
dealers in .silk, cotton, and woo!. Its function is to receive 
in its warehouses, test, grade*, and if nocessavy sell in the auc- 
tion of Milan market (whicii vies witli Lyons for the primacy 
among the silk markets of the world) all consignments of 
live or dead cocoons, raw silk or wasti' vvhich may be en- 
ti'usfed to it. Tlie share-holders must be dealers, i.e., middle- 
men, who may in some respects be the bitterest enemies of the 
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silk- worm breeders. Non-members are also allowed to \isc tin 
services of tlie Society. The Society either gives a simple re- 
ceipt for a consignment, or if required issues a Warrant which 
is discounted up to 75 per cent, of the value by the principal 
Credit institutions of Milan. The establishment is tlourishing 
and the advances made against Warrants in 1919 exceeded 
100 millions of lire ( £t million ), this ligure representing ouiy 
a portion of the turnover. The hy-laws ]:)rescri).)e a maximum 
dividend of 10 per cent, on shares, whieh is paid : and also 
permit a rel.ate or bonus on dealings, which is not paid. With 
tliis exception the management is fully co-operative witliin the 
limitations possible in view of the ualuia.' of the business : tlie 
membersliip is stated at 21,000 (the silk market of Milan is 
enormous), and the Soci(‘(y is iinaneetl for the most part i.y 
dcpo.sits made by its meml)(}rs. (Jo-operatiou amongst middle- 
men is nnpopular with their euimues : yet there is no adequate 
reason apart from sentiment why tlm middleman wlio desires 
to rely on integrity of conduct and nuiform standards of quality 
should not secure bis ends tltrough eo-o})eratiou as freely as 
a first-producer. If and wlmn tin* development o!' eo-ojx'ra tion 
among producers and consumers leads to Ins extiticlion, lie will 
perish in good odour. 

C'lllective farming i.s as unique a contribution on the part 
, . . of Italy toco-operative praelici', a.s is her 

s.n.K.k!. organisation of collective labour. TJie ex- 

perimeiu has lutherto heon brilliantly suceessful against, henry 
odds, tliough if lias not us yet transformed the social land- 
scape to the degree accoinplislied in the licM of industriai 
contraet. it must at the same tiim* be borne in mind that 
agriculture also is an industry, diO’ering in some rcs])eets, a.s 
milling and transport also difi'er, from tho.se industries wlviek 
are cun <;eiitfated in factories and can be enlarged to any rlesired 
scale at one })oint, but governi'd essentially by the same laws 
and tending always to a greater rescmlilancc. The law, for 
iustaneo, of decreasing returii.s which was .so long regarded 
as the dilferentia of agricultuia', lias Insai reduced to a, thin 
and doubtful formula by the pj-ogress of intensive culture. 


15efori 


describing 


the collective 
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farms it is customary aiid 
hclplul to (‘Xjilain the .system of land-t-mure, 
wliich gave them Iiirth. Iraliaa land is 


cultivated by five methods : — 

(Ij The peasant-owner, tilling his own laud, 

(2) The large farmer, personally^ svqiervisiug tin. cul- 
tivation carried on liy bis laliourers. 

(3) The contractor jiaying a ca.sh rent for an estate 
and managing it in pei-.son, or suh-letting' either to 


v2 
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sub-eon tractors for cash, or to tenant farmers who 
pay rent in cash or kind. 

(4) Tenant farmers paying a share of the crop to the 
landlord. 

(5) Peasants (boari) who cultivate in return for pay- 
ment in cash or kind made by the landlord to them. 

The class of cmxdiyteutm or occupancy tenants may for 
the purpose of this argument he included under the first head. 
Tliey and the peasant owners are not as a rule touclied by the 
troubles which lead to agrarian disturbances ; other forms of 
ro-o}>eration concern them very intimately. The estates of 
Sicily and of Northern and Central Lombardy are largely in 
the hands of religious boclires or of non-resident landlords who 
give them out to contractors an.d are unaware of or indifferent to 
tlie anxieties of the cultivator. One of the largest Sicilian 
landlords liAO?s in Spain, another in England. Though the con- 
tractor is hy no means always a bad farmer, esjiecially in the 
irrigated ]iarts of Lomliardy and Piedmont, whei’e the manage- 
ment of rice lands calls for capital and se-ientific knowledge, 
he is occupied in extracting the maximum from the laud and 
remitting the smallest possible share of it to the tenant or 
labourer. Ilouses and other amenities of luiman life are not 
his interest, and tb.o distre.ss suffen.'d by tenants and peasant- 
cultivators in a situation of ('conomic holplcssncss and social 
isolation excites a natural desire to cx])el the middlemen, fn 
the province of Emilia, ('xt('nding in its Avidest interpreta- 
tion to the Adriatic, and also in the adjoining districts of Lom- 
bardy the evil of agia’cultural nnernploymont has caused periodic 
Autln’eaks of violence, one of the gravest occurring in 19()l-02 . 

, , , Leagau^s of Tvcsistanco similar to Trade 

L niOMs fnit oKon temporary in (.‘liaraoter, 
were designed to raise Avag(?s, sliortcn hours, a,nd ameliorate tlie 
conditions of the labourer, and their partial success led the 
landlords and also the tenant farmers to dispense as far as 
possilde Avitli manual labour, instead of r(!sorting to a more in- 
tensive cnliivation tin* jU’oceeds of Avhi 'li AATuild meet the cn- 
Imneed wage. Eoih causes of friction, the middlemen and uii- 
omi)loymont, am least in ev'idence in regions where peasant 
OAvnership or part fenaney prevail. The t(mants paying one- 
half or even tAvo-l birds of their crops to the huidlord might 
combine to eiifore(A an acceptama' of a smaller proportion : but 
under the partnership system so ov(U’wlieimingly great is the 
capital in liAajstoek. c'tc.. invested by the landlord for the ren- 
aiit’s use, and so slight the tenant’s responsibility, that the 
latter seeks to modify the terms, but seldom to abandon the 
basis of his tenure. Partnership tenancy is consequently the 
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position imposed by those Societies and willingly occupied by 
those members, who arc content with the institution of private 
property ; it offers the cultivator a sliaro in the fruits of his 
labour, unites his good and evil fortune with that of !ho laiullord 
( whether Society or individual ) and conduces to attentive 
cultivation and the support of a large population on the laud. 
Contentment is however not accompanied by a, ])rogrcs$ive 
spirit. The peasant farmer is not ena.inourcd of now ideas : 
where he is found in the largest %urnl>ers, education is apt 
to be inade(piatcly diffused : tlie slow ox. and tlio wooden 
plough are pr<'ferred to the lior.se and the iron, instrument ; 
fertilizers arc viewed with suspicion or misapplied. The 
cultivator is not alone to blame : the returned emigrant who buys 
a farm witli his savings is not more eager to feel tiie sweat on 
his brow than is tlie ex-soklicr in other lamls : the holding is 
leased, usually on onerous terms to one wlio has not learned 
economics in America, and the tena.nt, wlio is required l)y his 
contract to sow the crop dirdated by the owner, finds no man 
more stubborn and retrograde than his monred brotlier. 

The earliest recorded lease to a collective body 'vas assumed 
by the Association of labourers at Ravenna 
ee s. < 188G ; the farm tlieii taken is still 

hi their possession. Various enterprises failed in the following 
years, until in .189 f a pious foundation gave a lease to a Oatliolio 
(Society near Bergamo in Lombardy. Bergamo has subse- 
quently v ituessed many Catliolic triumphs. Tlie first Socialist 
Society in Sicily secured land at Castrogiiivauni in and 

the first Catholic Society in 1900. The infection spread rapidly 
in North .Italy and Sicily and colleclive holdings are now of 
iTeqnent oecurrenee throughout the islainl and in Lombardy 
.and the Lmilia. 'I'he provinces of .Piedmont and Tuscany 
are little affected, and Lai in m has a sjxs'ial dispensation which 
will be deserilied ; a l)ce,iuning lia,s now liecu mad'- in Veuetia 
and in Apulia. The exi.sting Societies cerlainiy amount to ICO 
and tiic further cases in which owing to legal or illegal seizure 
of instates the situation is iindofiaed are periiaps as numorous. 
An account of these seizures will illustrate an enlivening though 
eirihavrassing clement in Italian life. 

In the first yi'ars of the' war the area under grain crops in 
the country fell by 1,;- million acres. Riore- 

S-tStP tic if' ft t*' , 

seeing tins process and alarmed at its 
rapidity, tin' Government by decree of October 191a autiiorisc'd 
ti.'e occupation of uncultivated land or land 'aipalde of more 
intense cultivatioji, by settlers who should not be subject to ojeet- 
ment for four years : no legal machinery being ])i'ovided this de- 
cree led to no action. In 1917 it ivas decreed that State lands, and 
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in 1918 fclie lands of all publio bodies including religious founda- 
tions, might be leased without the usual auction to agricultural 
eo-operatives which were qualified, tinder the rules already de- 
tailed in connection with Labour Societies, to apply for pulilic 
contracts ; tliis decree also was of the naturi' of a pious wish 
since it added little or nothing to the law of 1911. Early in 

1919 the State finding itself confronted with the problem^ of 
resettling returned soldiers, (instituted the National Coimnitteo 
(0])cra Nazionale) t<) defend their interests, according to it pri- 
vileges and powers of which it lias made much heneticial and 

. soTui' singular use. The Opera has very 

Oj.iri . 11 , 10 . . 1 prudently directed the ex-soldior towards 

co-operation, employing its enormous funds to start Con- 
sumers’ shops, Labour .Societies, Producfivii iudustries, and 
collective farms. Transfer of those lanes ot public liodies 
or private individuals wliicii can lie improved in tiiemselvcs or 
in tlieir system of cultivation, may hi‘ demaudi'd bv tiie Opera ■ 
a like deinand tuay 1)0 mado if tlu' tfpora dosin-s possO'.si.,vi. of 
public land merely in the iut('mst of its own nork and lias no 
intention of aUe, ing its eultivatio!!. The \'isoechi decree to- 
wards the end of 1919 virtually extended these adwanta>ges to 
co-operatives of other than ox-sold ier.>, and added a fui'ther im- 
portant presi.yiption that prefects should give temt'orary posse.,- 
sioii of such lauds to tin- a])plicants for four years during whieli 
their final status ■would he determined. The decree was howev;u* 
, . too late ; in tiie winter of l(tl9-20 and the 

].au<! M'lv.ure.a. , ii ■ i.- c i o 

lollowing summer parties of lamhess men, 
whctlier e.\'-soldicrs or not, arrayed in military order and with 
drums heating and tings ilyiiig. left their iiome- av.d i.uare!ied 
on to the estates of tfie landlords. The frenzy was partieiilarl}^ 
wild in Sicily, though not confined to tlu: island ; ail parLiirs 
snfFcr(..'d alike, and the Sicilian prii'sts whom an undciiominationa! 
writer in a plivase of delightful modirariou descrilies as 

exnbi'raiitly iiolitical ” wci'e on certain occasions the h ader.s 
of the proces.sion. The invaders took possessioji o*' the lind ; 
there wei'e no liahitations on it, often no road.s to give acees.s ; 
they lacked funds to luiy stock aiid seed and tlieir enthu.siasm 
waned Guards ivere accordingly left to secure tlieir occujiation 
and the crowd returned home. Their action was unautlioriscal 
by the prefect who uaturally hesitated to gi\ c his sanction 
ex-post facto, the landowner loin ly protesting at the illegality. 
The Op«ira also ivas on the boras of a dilemma, and an a}iprecLa- 
ble area in the affeded provinces remained uncultivated in 

1920 because neither party would ri'cognize tl e riglit of the 
other to plougli the land. There can he 'inly one solution in the 
present condition of Italy, and only one outcome will tend to the 
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permanent beneiit of ltaliau agriculture. Landless men must have 
the land ; the big estates must be taken up an'l iateasiva su!)- 
Btituted for extensive cultivation and for pastur e, wlsere tin 
nature of the soil permits. There is no reasonable doubt that 
this will be done. 

Finance is a, serious proltlem for an incipiiud Society of 


l^"'irjancc of Farmir:g St^oiotie? 


landless men : l)y custom a voav's rent is 
paid ii^ aclvanc'e to the landlord, who is not 
ready to forego tliis security in the case of men avIiosc materia! 
possessions are negligible, 'fhe farju must be lu’ovidod with, 
livestock and dead-stock, tlie expenditure !>eirig the more heavy 
in that the maximum nnm.bcr of ?neml)('rs must in.' settled oii 
and s'.ip])orte(l l)y the laud, ilousi's in excess of those existing 
liave often to be built, and tin; memlxM's tlieoisidves liavc to 
live during the (irst year. It is prohalilt! that tlnaner voiore than 
any other (piestion has inijicdedihe estal)lishme.rit and growth 
of farming S'icietit's. h’ifty inillion>+of li)-e (£2 million; havt; 
been jilaccd by the (lovermuent at the disposal of tlie fsational 
Institute of Credit toi luh auces to suc'h assoeial ions, and otlier 
adval?ee , usually on a mortgage, may l)e olitaiued from tln' 
plethora of IMortgago liistitute-. 'The National Institute in 
1919 lent tl millions ot lire to ;»70 an rieult-ural eo-opi ratlves 
(inehuling LTni\ ei’sitics), m-t all of farming only : the land in 
])Ossession was only 3;o,9o0 acres, and many of them 'ire in* 
doubt principally engaged in other aeti\ities. heople’s 
Banks, Savings Banks, Communes, ami rural Credit .Seeietajs 
also assist, and half or nsore of tin' Catholic' farms have originally 
been taken up on behalf of a Credit So'/iety. Twenty-i'ight ol' the 
40 Sieiliai! Societies as to whieh. historical tlguresarc htrtlicoming 
di'peud on tho Bank of Sicily, hut 109 or more fnrmi'ag 
Societies of all denominations live in obscurity or Imve died 
unsung in that island. 

'The Catholics lease a larg<' estate with tlie intent iim of 
sub-dividing it amonn' tin- members o!' tho 
Society who thereby atiain the status of 
peasant farmers and arc* enlisted in the sacred cause of p<ruperty. 
The legal jiroperty in the lease, or in the laud if the land; he 
bought, vests in the Soeietj, but the Society is controlled liy 
the members, no man is disturbed in his tenure without reason, 
and the lease is very frequently renewed on its expiuition. 
The attachment of the Catholics to propi'rty indicates as 
their natural field the bill or the unirrigated plain, suiled to 
small holdings ; they prosper in the northern jiarls of Londiardy 
and in Sicily. 'The Socialist finds himself at liomc in irrigated 

and Jieavy land, calling for eapital and 
scientifie e-ulturc ; liis ambition is the 
collective farm in the strictest sense under a single head with 


CftlVu 


f'ari) 


Sooluliat farnnn » 
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Eo suspicion of individual rights to the land. Catholic farms 
are •without exception under divided management ; at most a 
fe'w fields around the house of the technical adviser, if any, 
•with sheds for tliose machines wliich each peasant cannot 
afford independently to buy, are the joint property of the 
Society. In the rice-lands of the Po valley the expert and the 
machine are indispensable Tire Socialists arc often compelled 
to accept divided holdings, tire greed for private property being 
too <leep]y ingrained, they would say, in the nature of the 
rrnedueated peasant : tliey direct propaganda to refornr bis 
.spirit, and where uneinploynuent leaves him .no alternative, the 
strong-minded promoter's of Socialistic co-operation insist on 
a <*entrali>,ed management, a few irremhers being employed per- 
nranently oir skilled -work in charge of livestock, machinery or 
fruit trees, and the reruainder l.'eirrg engaged day by day in rota- 
tion in order to distribute tire work erprally anrong all. AYhon 
reluctantly permitting the division of tlie land, the Socialists 
hold machines in eoainroir, provide for (iollectivo purchase of seed 
and mamiro atrd for coliec! ive sale, foririd tire hiring of labour 
and tire farming of other laird than t’rat held fronr the Society. 
Tire Catliolics also follow tliis |)olicy with less determination. 
E-xpcrioncc has shown, atrd the Oatholios when pressed admit, 
that ( ho best agricuK Ural return is given by the united method, 
which, liowever, has only been tried in tracts suitaJih.' to large 
farming : uniti'd management would enjoy little superiority in 
an .Alpine valley or a hilly vineyard. The landlord is often 
able to draw a higher rent from a. Society th.an from an indi- 
vidual citlier tiecanse the produce is greator or hecarrse the 
hostility of the landlord class bars co-operntors from the open 
market ; he himself too may he uneasy as to his ultimate fate. 
The peasant would in most eases undoubtedly prefer to have and 
liold a separate farm ; he may he educated to think otherwise. 
Tile eircumstama’s of cacli Society vary, and there arc exoi'p- 
rions U> every genci'alisation. Iii Ravenna and Alantua land may 
lie leased to Sucdetie.s on a euntraet of partnership, rent being 
paid in kind : tlie Societie.s re-lease the holdings to memhers in 
partners’uip, or farm in common. In a few cases small land- 
owners or tenants are admittr'd to membership with landless 
men, provided that they '.vork for wages not less than lialf the 
year, ^"ory frequently agriculture and laliour contracts are 
carried on by the same .Society, the me.ahers working at oitlier 
inditferentiy. 

Catholic.s and Socialists Imild uj) their riv.il Federations in 
I'v e, , ' s : the Socialists Iia'vn' also tlieir 

National .Federation of Agricultural Co-ope- 
rative Societies at Boioirna, the Catholics at Home. The Syndicate 
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has yet to make clear its policy. As in the case of Lahour 
Societies, the Socialist Federations encroach on the inainary 
Societies, the most marked instance being that of ' he Federa* 
tion at Reggio Emilia, which is endeavouring to merge in 
. ^ , . itself all the Societies wil;hin its sr)here : 

Keireio Feaerations. , • • ii ; ■* t i * 

the iiidividual members join toe rederation, 
the Federation leases or buys land.; in 1920, seven Societies and 
1,500 individuals were members : nearly 3,000 acres were held by 
the Federation itself in ownership, and 1,000 on lease : fiirthor 
leases of 6,000 acres are ])i-oiniscd for 1022. Sections with 
admin ' strati ve committees arr; organisi'd by it on the farms, and 
it is confidently Iio|)ed to ileprf'ss the sev(‘n Sotn'dies also to tliis 
level. Nearly all tlie funds have been advanced b_v the Milan 
Institute of Credit, and tlie acconuts for the year sliow a net 
lo.ss ; the faians are n(;vortlielc,ss in a ilourishing condition and it 
is possible that a readjustrm ut of taxation would so amend the 
profit and loss accouiit as to produce a diilVu-ent re.sult. The 
employees on the 1‘arms are paid the liighc.st standard wage of 
!lie neighijourhood, one-fifth of wliieli is retained until the end 
of the year as a guarantee against losses (and against disloyalty) ! 
no dividend i.s declared. The Fcvleratiou works with great Z('al, 
the province ami commune are on its side, the religious founda- 
tions freely lease I o it iheir lands ; and the private owner.s are 
imperfectly organised. I’rogfcss bids fair to he very rapid. 
’Hiis province is also pf'cnli-ar in having reconciled tlu' small 
farmt'r wil h the Collectivist, aim.s of tlic Socialist labourer. 
The Peasants’ Co-operative Society of Reggio, now almost 

.alisorhi'd in the Pcasnnts’ B.ink which is 

:\rL^p-;o Pcns.'iiifb’ >oc'fOfcs'. ,. . - .i • i* n p 

its organ, i.s an association ot smalt larmers, 
nariy of whom employ liircd lahour thougli all take a jiersonal 
part in the cnltivatiou of their holdings. It claiuis 6,0(K) ineni- 
hers in more than 100 “ seetions ” tlirougliont the proviiic.:; and 
is occupied with lending and collective purchase, serving also as 
a Savings Rank, it works liand in hand until the tthamher of 
Labour, and enters into agrecineiits with the Chamlna- of 
Agriculture (representing the proprietors) as to improved con- 
ti’acts 'of rcnling for cash or in partnership. The Peasants’ 
Rank and tlio Chamber of Laiiour have laid down for their own 
inemhevs a miniinuin standard of agrieultnral euiployineut, vary- 
ing in the different comniunes from an area of i to 8 acres per 
labourer : the working farmer and Ills adult sons arc inc'iuiled 
in the calculation. Tlie average Ihroughout the province is 
from 20 to 23 acres per man ; tlie iutensivc culture intro- 
duced hy the socialists will if suc(‘es>fu! snpjiort a popu- 
lation throe or four times as great ‘is tint now' regularly em- 
ployed. 
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Some oxamples will illustrate tlie nature of a farming 
, Society. The Societv of Mediciua near 

Bologna was founded in 1900 wnth 600 
members, all day-labourers or boari belonging to recognized 
Labour Leagues ; it lias now Itetwecni 1,500 and 1,600, of whom 
7^0 attended the last ainuial meeting. The capital is 250,000 
lire (£10,100) of which one-fifth is owned: all profits are at 
present carried to the reserve or to eommon funds, thougli the 
by-laws permit an equal division of 40 per cent, of the annual 
profit w hen I be reserve auel comiiion funds have reaclied a 
certain figure : no distrilmtion is ever likely to be made. The 
Society maintains a consnmers’ slio]' selling below inarkot rates, 
and a wine cellar for supplying the daily wine-ration to tlie 
labourers on the farms; tlio liy law.- permit the opening of a 
business in agricultural maebinory, but tiiis baslieen imdertaken 
on so grandiose a scale that a separate Society has been registered 
witli the same I’residmi! and Secri'tary. ddie area leased was 
about 1,250 acres in lo20, bul tliis figure will Ire already out 
of date ; holdings are divided on some e-tates, united on others ; 
every landless man is in full work from Marcli tC' September, 
during tlie rice S(;a.sou ; work IV.lls oil' in Oetober and Xoveui- 
ber : then for tlu'ce raontlis fiarely 100 men arc em[)loyed, Tlie 
Society is of [indted lial)ilily, tbougii no m-iii iri thi> offiee was 
Class 1!. fjPJc to answer the question. 

The Society of .Massa Lumbarda in the in' 0 \iiicc of llaveiuia 
is of an advanced Soiiali>.t eliaraeti'i'. it 

I.onihareia S< C'.efY. ,, i i i t rv • r 

Mas iouiiaoil in as a .Lanuin* hoeiery, 

and carried out works of drainaan, I'mlrankment , and ruad-mak- 
irig on public account : it still takes communal contracts tor 
lepaii's and inaintrTianee lu lOOS when tlie al'ove imivrove- 
luents were drawing to an end, the by-laws were reframed, and 
the socitiy became ‘agricultural and labour’ with 400 mem- 
bers. i Jie nieud»erslii]) in 1026 was 500 labourers, all loyal to 
the Chamber of Labour vvld.eh is lioused in tlie same building 
and guided by the same leaders. The balance slicet exceeded 
500,000 lire (.£20,000), of wbieii ono-third represents 50 acres 
of land bought, and anotlier tiiird i.s c.xpenditure due to be. 
repaid for works done on a canal, etc. The rest is livestock, 
w ine for tlie lalvourers, etc. One hundred and fifty acres are held 
on partnership lease, 200 on a cash rent ; the eutiia- estate of 
■400 acres is managed as a unit, and vines, fruit, and rice are cul- 
tivated. Fourteen tbusand lire loss was suffered in 1919 through 
drought but the prospects in 1920 weie e.xcellent. A standard 
wage plu.s wine is drawn by day labourers, and one-third is 
retained to tlie end of the year : the Society’s memlier actually 
receives less from day to day than would an indcjx'udent man. 
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Ho accepts this situation on account of the chronic dearth of eni- 
})loyment in the vicinity. The Society can employ all its men 
from ,lune to October, a fair proportion in tlie sprim' ami few in ousil 
the winter. Winter w'ork is given to eacli hnskihed member 
hy the day in rotation. Women are adinittinl as workers, hut 
not as in(nnhers : they draw a lower wage rnd havt' tlnnr own. 
heagne. Discipliin* is good, for tear of unemployment The by- 
laws are similar to those of Mediciua and ])rofits are carried 
to reserve. 

The effeciivenes.s of co-operative farmina’ is to he considered 
'n fdvv fi 'i <’ vS! ' agricidtnra! and its social-economic 

AgricaUnrally tliC farms of divided 
management are not on a level Avitli the 
unitary. An c-state whii h has liitln'rto ite(>n leased by a i owner 
or contractor to tejiants is now held hy those tenants in direcd 
lease, and tor a longer term than was formerly the custom ; 
the ])criod is often of nine years. The teiiani is stimulated to 
industry )»y the ))ro.sjn-et of <a ereader retuiar for his labour ; if 
he can pDvide for himself hy eoliecfivc purehaso and manage- 
ment tlie use of maeliinejw and tile command of go'id .S(.*eil and 
manure, if further he can buy Jiis cattle ai.ul otiier slock with- 
out hoiTowiny at, extortiomiio rates, he .may h>' t.(,x:pi“cte(.l to 
work wiili a will, and prrslime a. litths more than nuder a good 
landlord or contractor, ajijireciniily more tlian undm’ a tyranl. 

His Society is visited by the Travelling Professor •>f Agriculture, 
and tlie peasant farmer may he edueated to hi'li.'vo .in the vir- 
tues of a liovv variety ora new me;!i')il advocated hy one who has 
nor., as had Iris former superior, a ])ei\so!ial share i.n the product. 
Certainly lie 'vill he more aeec.s.sihh^ to new id.as 'f lie is a 
mcinher of a Co-operative Society than if isolaied ; no man 
Cijual.s in obluseness tile isolated peasant. Wlien eo-oper.'vfive 
teaching has raised him or his son to the grade of uiiderstaiuT 
ing which is needed — not fully to .mmprehmul -hnl to woleomc 
as praotieal axioms the concliisions of seienee, the peasant is ;i.s 
[sroductive a eultivalor as the eapita’ist, aiid a mori‘. precious 
civic a.ssot. '.rhe argument is sim]der and tlie national gain 
less remote when land e;ip;ihle of iiitea.sivc development is 
transferred to small hohlmes from a. farming owner who lias not 
tempted it with capital to a display of its hidden fertility, and 
hrns acquiesced in a meagre ladurii for stinted Labour. The small 
holders, if united and well fin;mced, will dig and dung it and he 
well rewarded. There is on tiie other liaud the dang-r of mis- 
judging the potentialities of the land. The bare fiill sides of 
central Sicily, denuded and neglected for over 2,0(10 years, will 
not yield a return on the first harvest, and a larger percentage 
will be unfit for close culture until new seedlings are old trees. 
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The arable or vinegrowing land lies in patches and hollows, sur- 
rounded by stony pastures, Avithout houses, roads, trees or 
water : the landlord cannot be invited unless for an overwhelming 
national necessity, to surrender scattered scraps of his estate : 
the peasants again cannot appreciably increase the crops if 
they are burdened Avith the Avbole tract. For this reason, 
together AA'ith the lack of organisation and advice, many 
of the Sicilian farms have proved or will prove to be 
failures. The moral is that scientific guidance is essential in 
the choice and also in the management of lands AV'hich are 
intended for small holders : the primary society cannot afford 
to entertain r.n expert, though the by-laws generally propose 
that this be done ; at most a shrcAvd peasant, perhaps the presi- 
dent himself, will be nominated as ‘ technical director ’ and Avill 
pass on to bis fellows such knoAA’lcdgc as bis own readiness to 
learn from the travelling professors enables liiin to acquire 
and assimilate. To the Federations an expert agriculturist 
is indispensable ; among the Socialist bodies the National 
Federation at llologna, the Provincial Federations of Bologna, 
R('ggio and Parma, and doubtless many others send out their 
experts oh tour from head-quarters, and since tlio Societies under 
these Federations are for the most part unitary, the oonser\atistn 
of the peasant is a loss severe handicap : the local farm managers 
are men of understanding Avho have, only to order, not to con- 
vince their felloAV members. Broadly it may be said that the 
expert direction of Sociotic.s under divided manag(mient, espe- 
cially among the Catholics, leaves much thougli not cvcrytliing 
to seek : the unitary Societies present a different picture and 
have revolutionized the agricultural system on the lands in 
. „ o • . their charge. Compare for a single instance 

the ngures oi outturn on a tarm held by 
Fontanolle Society in Parma province. 



Under private 
oivners. 

U nder the 
Society. 


Cwt. 

CAVt. 

Wheat 

... 16S 

487 

Maize 

... 185 

594 

Tomatos 

... Nil, 

854 

Silk cocoons 

2 


Head of cattle 

23 

48 


Nor is this an exceptional case : and Italy, an importer of food 
stuff's, reaps the benefit. 
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In the social and economic relation the evils to be removed 
are the superfluous middleman and unem- 
* * ' *”’**"' ploymeut. Small holders who sub-divide the 

land in lots for their OAvn use have eliminated tiie rack-renting 
contractor, and have substituted their own controlled agency to 
represent them in negotiation with the land owner. When 
armed with co-operative means of credit, purcliase and sale, they 
are free men and have attained what nearly all cultivators regard 
as the first requisite of happiness, i.e., tlieir own land ; the most 
,, , apposite criticism will be that tliev are too 

Uneinploynieitt. i -i tt i i • i 

contented. Uneni])loyni*‘ni is no longer to 
be feared by those Avho receive* the lots : if tlic members exceed 
in number the land at first available, the less fortunate may live 
on hope. Prom a conservative standpoint small holders arc 
unequalled as politk^al Ijallast : to the radical thinker they may 
present themselves as an oljstinatx? and ignorant crowd. Agri- 
culturally they arc capable of progress \nider instruction such as 
that of the Belgian Boevenboud ; left to themselves they fall bebiud 
in the xiiodern raci*. It follows that tin* farming Societies of 
divided inanagcinent, whether Socialist or Catholic, should ajAply 
themselves before everytliiug to technical and other education, 
Avhich is more essential for tlieir memliers in tin* national interest 


and in their OAvn than For the. di.sciplined laliourers of a unitary 
estate. It may be doubted whether the necessity has been grasj^ed 
by all Societies. The unitary farms of joint management, on 
the other haad, may boast that they have relieved iii a wonderful 
degree the distress due to uuemployment, and liave indeed 
flourished in proportion to the local sev'erity of the evil. An 
estate at Ravadese, which was cultivated by five families under a 
private owner, now employs 28 families. Sissa has nine regular 
and 80 un.skilled employees as against eight regular and seven 
occasional men : the 80 do not enjoy continuous service but arc free 
from the fear of starvation. Technical knowledge is forthcoming 
from the manager himself or from the expcrls whom he, in 
contra-distinction to small holders, null be willing to invoke 


and trust. The weak sjiot lies in tlie attitude of the members 
to the Society : the middleman has not vanished, he has only 
assumed a new disguise ; it is inconceivable that 500 or 5,000* 
unskilled labourers, dependei t for bread on their regular turn 
of duty, and posted to varying occupations in all parts of a wide 
domain, can either acquire knowledge to fit themselves for more 
skilled work or venture to criticise the proceedings of their 
Managing Committee. The charge brought by enemies against 
unitary Socialist Societies of agriculture, and to a lesser extent 
against those of labour, is that there is less individual freedom 
than in the old days of disunion. But freedom must be 
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iaterprotod. The freedom of a starving man to starve and to seek 
work in vain is a paradox and. a farce : tlie labourer avIio knows 
that l)y conforming to the rnles of his So'3iety (his control of 
which is nominal) lie can be secure of a livelihood though not 
of case, will be slightly though not much more independent 
than when he starved. He is a happier man, he has leisure to 
think,: some measure of education is w'ithin roach of himself 
and Iris children. The fruit of the Socialist Societies will mature 
for good or evil in the future : when the intellect of the labourer 
ripens, he will 'welcome as self-imposed a yoke to which he now 
submits as tlic price of bread : and if and wliere it galls him be 
w ill not be afraid to shift tlie bui'den. 

The period of transilion involves discomfort for those whom 
^ j fhe old order left in enjoyment of the rvorld’s 

goods. The landlords, many of whom are 
wndby vnon and some of wliom arc good farmers, have; every 
prospcci of losing all or most of (heir land within a generation, 
by the act of the legislator or by economic exjiropriation. Tiie 
privileges allowed to the Optra Nazojjiale show that the fta’ian 
Government does not shrink from infringing the ‘ rights ’ of pro- 
perty for the. public good ; nor will it hesitate to transfer, bodily 
or piecemeal, the soil of Italy to those who in its judgment liave 
most need of it ami will cultivate it best. A law for example, 
for the agricultural improvement of Latium olTered credit to 
landlords whose estates in malarial districts required drainage 
and improvement and authorised the expropriation of those 
owners who omitted to fulfil tlie duty. The Catholics of the 
farming Societies would prefer to buy land outrigiit if fnnd.s 
permitted, and have gradually don(' so in a fete instances : the 
Socialists mnharked for a time on tlie same policy, hut Isave 
abandoned it of late, seeing a simpler course open to them in 
the boycott of landlords who wall not comply wdth their demands. 
The National League in 1. 20 declared that Societies whicli buy 
land arc prompted by a de.sire only to employ their members, 
not to a'cquire ‘ property.’ The declaration expresses a political 
theory rather than a historical fact : the cessation of purchase 
was due to insuffieiency of funds. The demands of the Socialists 
if sometimes excessive are based on good intentions and public 
policy: they aim above all at intensive culture. Mention has 
been made of the labour .and acreage ratio which is to be en- 
forced in lleggio Emilia : the same claim is advanced in other 
provinces, and a landlord may bo saddled against his will with 
e.xtva men allottetl to him by the Chamber of Labour for wmrks 
of improvement w'hich he for good or bad reasons does not wish 
to carry out. Those who are not blinded by the worship of 
property will perceive that tl;e trouble lies not in the policy 
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but in the defective machinery for its execution. If the State 
is not prepared to expropriate the- landlord, a joint Council of 
landlords and of labour-representatives shouhl be constituted 
with instructions and power to order improvements or intensive 
cultivation, allot the labour, and in case of refusal transfer the 
land temporarily or permanently to a co operative association 
of cultivators. Meanwhile the struggle, for the termination of 
which there is no machinery, indicts hardship on indigent 
labourers and well-meaning landlords. In JMassa Lomharda 
the Chamber of Labour controls the entire labour supply, and 
solemnly and intentionally rotates every uuskillert man through 
all tlie successive e.statos of the district, co-operative v^r private, 
moving each man to a new situation every day. The co-opera- 
tive farms raise no objection since all i)ut a negligible number 
of the labourers are members of th.o Society. The private em- 
ployers are indignant l)ut lulpless : if they resist they will 
obtain no labourers, and they are not willing to engage as a 
permanent servant an unskilled man for whom tliey hava? no 
winter work : hence tliey must suffer — and riglitly — for their 
preference for a lluctuating labour supply. The Socialist 
principle is just : intensive culture employs permanent men and 
increases the national product : the resentment is against a 
pressure proceeding from an unrecognized authority. 


The practicability of fanning land co-operatively tlirough 
Societies of tenant fanner.s, nnitiug for 
credit, purchase, sale and insurance, or 
through groups of organized labourers on unitary farms witli an 
expert manager, has been sufficiently demonstr;i tiiMl by the 
Italian experiments. The quasi-co-eperative Universities of 
Latiuin must not be forgofteo. The Agrarian Credit for Latium 
was created in 1902 to finance co-ojxwative and agricultural 
associations in the province, giving loans on mortgage and 
otherwise. In order to redeem the dcfiressed inhabitants and 
improve the land, associations were formed by tlio name of 
Universities, which include all agricultural persons residing 
in the commune and which engage in operations of credit. 


seed distribution, purciiase of machinery, etc , in a maimer 
analogous to that of co-operative Soen'eties Imt under semi-official 
control and without real co-oporativo autonomy. All agricul- 
tural persons are entitled to the benefits of the University, hut 
there is no compulsion. Official ex]ierts .supervise and instruct, 
to a degree beneficial to agriculture if enfeebling to the individual. 
It is desirable and possible that the associations, which have 
formed a federation in 1920, should bo in the end traruB- 
formed into voluntary and true co-operatives of a socialized type. 
The area formed by the 370 co-operatives and Universities which 


Q 
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borrowed from the National Institute of Credit in 1919, was 

375.000 acres ; the total so farmed in the Kingdom may be 

400.000 acres, or about one per cent, of the cropped area of Italy, 
The greater part of this land is in the hands of Uiiiversities, 
an experiment not at present likely to be repeated in other 
prov inces : growth will be by way of co-operatives. New co-opera- 
tive leases are being taken uj) everywhere in great abundance, 
directly or through the Opera Nazionale, but probably 
only legislation —a perilous ally — can give to c< -operation the 
po-wer to override the reluctance of private landlords There 
is no visible impediment to the transfer of all public land, 
including the large estates of religious bodies, to tenant farmer 
or unitary Societies ; and tenant farmer Sooietie.s may be accepta- 
ble to long-sighted individuals also ; the latter will not come to 
agreement with unitary Societies except imder compulsion. 

It is conceivable that the fear of virtual expropriation 
through a labourers’ boycott under a Socialist repine, maj’’ propel 
an avalancbe of eager landlords towards the t^^nant farmers who 
will stand as defenders of property against tlu' Socialist flood 
Unless the landlords compreheiid the urgency of united action 
not by way of stolid ojjposition to all change, but through 
alliance v/ith the class of small holders, they will evontually be 
swept away by legislation. Provided that the legislature does 
not act in baste, and the small liolder is not abandoned, as in 
Ireland, to his own resources, the increase of co-operatives keep- 
ing pace with the acquisition of laud will plant an efficient and 
contented peasantry in place of an absentee or reactionary 
landlord. 



CHAPTER IV.-England. 

Tlie oliaracteristics of British eo-opei-ation aro as dissimilar 
. as can 1)0 imaijined from those of Ilalian : 

tlioir juxlaposilion and comparison become 
the more profitable. Italy was marked by provincialism, develop- 
ment of labour Societies for production, and State aid. In the 
, United Kinmlom central ortranisation is 

strict, AVith the minumun oi overlapping : 
the independence of Englisli, Scottish and Irish 'J'\'derations and 
Wholesale Societies is duo not to a provincial antagonism but to 
the fundamental differences in the nations composing the United 
Kingdom, and in the climate and eireumslanot;s of tin' lands 
Avhich they inhabit ; tire institutions of all tlie nations collabo- 
rate for a common end and (;V(.'ii unife in joint enterpirises. 
Wales is only induced by her geograpltieal position and her res- 
tricted area to enter the English co-o]n-rative bodies. . Tire 
jiersistence of this alliance bet'.veon separate national organs is 
to 1)0 attributed to tlioso historical traditions and necessities 
which have in the past hianight about and maintained a com- 
mercial and political unity. I.' rvlaad again (and i i a loss ilegreo 
. the other oarts of tin’ Kingdom), has for 

more than lA.O years been higlily industrial- 
ized : lier industries acquired s;i'tntglh wln n other countries were 
exhausted by war or haiujiered Ity internal disorders : ca])italism 
secured a firm hold Ix-fore co-operation of consumers had a.do[)tod 
its permanent form, and het'orc eo-o perm ion in agriculture had 
been essayed. The natural system accepted by the industrial 
vvorker for his defence was that of the ’irade L'nion, at first a 
Benefit or Provident Society, operating in the ecouomio struggle 
only as an amorpihous lii'ague of llcsistance outside the law, but 
la er shaped and h'gitimized as an indispensable means of 
balancing Labour and Cajiital. So enormous had those two 
factors in the industrial life of Eaglaiid become at an early date 
that neither the Copartner Society of VTorkers’ Production nor 
the Lal)ourors’ Co-o|)erative Society saw an ojiening. Working 
Producers,!!] ways embarrassed for funds, could not venture on 
competition witli commercial rivals far more powerful and more 
ruthless than the capiti) lists of Italy and Belgium, under the 
very shadow of whose strongholds the autonomous Producing 
Societies find means to flourish. Tiie Labourers’ Society on the 
other hand was barred out by the irade Unions who saw no 
remedy for the weakness of the wage-earner in his struggle with 
giant emjiloyers, save by class organization and mass-pressure. 
The State meanwhile, envvrapjied in the mantle oi Manchester 
doctrine, stood aloof to let free contract evolve its magnificent 
consequences in the triumph of the longer purse : the two ruling 
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political parties were indistinguishable, until the last quarter 
of tbe 19th century, in their practical policy of resistance 
,,,, r , , * to the demands of the labouring classes, 

n I pen cn . Thcro was in consequence little State aid 

gi anted or demanded : co-operators worked out their own salva- 
tion, and with the exception of certain benevolent provisions of 
the Building Acts (dating from 1874 onwards), no legal 
privilege was conceded until the year 1898, when the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act was passed. Of late years the 
growth and needs of agricultural co-operation have caused a change 
in this attitude, without exciting that general sympatliy wdtli the 
cO'Opei’ative ideal, that broad vision of tlie future, which lias 
impelled the Italian Government to give unprecedented support 
to the Utopians. The Italian Government, to use a vulgar 
phrase, lias “ put its money on ” Co-operation : the British 
Government suspicious and uninspired, gives a sop to Cerberus. 
The British Co-operator on his side has asked little of the State ; 
even now, when tlic machinations of tlie hostile trader have 
called the Consumer into tlie politico! arena for his own defence, 
the principal demand of (he Consuinor is to he left alone, he is 
defending against tlireats ( f adverse cli.angc, a position, which lie 
has held without dispute from the beginning, and which is 
indispensable to the Co-operative Store. 

Tlie Store Avas first eonceived l)y follou'ers of Owen in 1.828, 
their universal praeti (!0 being liowevor to 
sell as nearly as possililo at cost price. The 
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Bochdale Societ\' of I S I t invimted the systom of sah; at a reason- 
able market price, with repayment of IJio surplus to members in 
the ])roportioii in AAhieh it had been taken, ij- , in proportion to 
their dealings AAnth tlie Society, Tliis uietliod, Avliile escaping 
inueh of the trade rs’ hostility, aceaunulates a considerable 
savings fund, withdraAvn by memhers as dividend at the end of 
an annual or six-monthly term. It is therei'ore sidtcd to the 
social class w hich both needs to sa ve; small sums and can aiford 
to do so : the Avcll-to-do arc less attracted by the prospect of an 
annual Ai indfall than by tlie jilcasure of evading from day to day 
what they regard as Hie exce.ssivo profits of the private 
trader : the very jioor cannot aiford to save. These tAA^o classes 
are scantily represented in tlie British Consumers’ Societies ; 
tlicy Avill buy cheajdy or not at all, as is shown by the Eigenhnlp 
Societies of ilollaud and Belgium, patronized by the middle 
classes and by those Italian Societies selling at Ioav prices, which 
contain members more indigent than the British arlis<aa. The 
co-operative consumer in Great Britain is the skilled artisan 
or the regularly employed labourer : he has long been accustomed 
to saving and insurance through Benefit or Eriondly Societies, 
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and is in a position to forego the immediate adrantage of 
cheapness for the sake of assured quality in the goods bought 
and for the convenience of a savings fund which will pay for 
his annual holiday. He is normally a Trade Unionist, and as a 
producer believes himself to be better protected by the power 
of his Union than he could be in a self-governing workshop 
which might collapse for lack of staying power in a trade slump 
or in face of malicious competition. His faith is pinned to the 
Store and the Productive Society financed by the Store : a 
Productive Society employing wage-earners (who may also be 
members of a Store) and as entirely dependent on the Store its 
master as it might be on a private capitalist. The indefinite and 

^ . infinite extension of this system, expelling 

Constimers ideal. ,, ., , » -ai 

the private producer irein all place in the 
national economy, is denoted by what he calls the Co-operative 
Commonwealth, and towards tliis end the Consumer is working 
with increasing force and brilliant success. Tlio di.sabilitios of 
the Very poor vvill be removed by levelling up his earnings ; the 
disinclination of the well-to-do to adopt tJic Rochdale method 
will evaporate when his income is “ satisfactorily red need by 
taxation.” The united Consumers will be the solo employer, 
and each producer, receiving an adequate and standard wage, 
will enjoy the benefits of cheap living in his capacity of consu- 
mer. Too often the advocate of this Commonwealth is deficient 
in the logical training which will reveal a weakness in his 
argument : an indefinite and infinite increase in quantity frequent- 
ly and almost always involves a difference, in quality ; Consu- 
mers’ Oo-op(‘ratioii on the Hochdale model, when rendered • 
universal, is indi'tingnishahle from the Collectivist State : its 
inevitable army of departmental officials will be no less bureau- 
cratic when employed by a Co-operative Union than under an 
admittedly political State, and Avhatever criticisms are valid 
against State Collectivi.sm may bo passed equally on a Common- 
wealth of Oo-oporative Consumers. 


The British Consumer is entirely tolerant in matters of re- 
, , , ligion ; there are no fissures on this account 

tonsmnerB' 1) rod action. - ^ i i i i i 

in the rabric tvlticli lie has built up. His 
participation in politics also has been provoked by economic 
measures and needs ; only a world-shaking event such as the 
Hussian revolution Avill lead him to tres^mss on strictly political 
ground. But his reluctance or inability to think out his doctrine 
to its logical eonclu.sion have concealed from him the severity 
of the struggle to come : the producer, who i.s visualized — and for 
the most jiart rightly — as the private capitalist, using his personal 
advantages of wealth and education to draw' huge profits from 
the joint labour of himself and his Avage-earners, is presented as 
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tJio natural enemy of tlio co-operative consumer. The co-opera- 
tive producer in British industry remains an unimportant factor 
through the opposition of tlie short-sighted Trade Unions and 
through the difficulty of amassing tlie funds required to face 
the might of competitive capital : only in recent years, when the 
big Consumers’ Societies and the 'Wholesales have mobilized the 
millions so painfully collected in years of patient growth, is seen 
the establishment of factories and workshops on a scale which 
can defy tlie magnate and the patentee. If England or Scotland 
liad possessed a Milan Tustitnte of Co-operative Ci'cdit or a sanies 
of People's Banks such as stand in every town of northern 
Italy, the savings of the peasant or of the mododt city-dwellers 
might liavo fostered the childhood of self-governing workshops 
until they earned pulilic confidence and could appeal to the open 
financial market. But peasants in England there wci’e, broadly 
speaking, none ; farmers hanked in .Toiut Stock Banks Avhich 
distrusted Working Producers : and the savings of towneo-opera- 
tors jjourod in, as shares, deposits, and surplus charges, to the 
Stores, Avhich lialf unconsciously were' aiming at an ideal irrecon- 
cilable with that of free producers. 

The natural ally of the self-governing workshoj) (of Indu.s- 
trial Producers) is the co-operative agrioul- 
Proaucors- The antithesis lies not between in- 
dustry and agriculture, town and country but between 
consumer and produc‘"r. Logically no doubt it may be oonteiided 
that every consumer is consuming to produc(3 (we may neglect the 
sper.dtlirift andtiu' idler) : that a school master eating bis dinner 
is fitting himself to educate good citizens, who are an economic 
asset of the State. Tt is true that tlie economic process is 
(excluding waste) a cycle, that every act of (!onsumptioii par- 
takes of ])roduction, and' vice versa. The farmer uses up livestock 
and machinery in ploughing, the miller destroys grain in 
producing iloiir. Yet for common discussion an act of consump- 
tion is intelligibly distinguished as iutennodiate or ultimate : 
intermediate wlien its connection ivitb the productive process 
is immediate and close, as when a cobliler consumes leather to 
make shoes ; ultimate ill those acts of personal life and enjoy- 
ment Avliich conduce to the general maintenance of the consumer 
and are only indirectly related to his producing activity. 
inadequate organisation of urb in producers in Belgium aUows 
the contraposition in that country to appear as one of ^ town 
(consumer) and country (producer); the fortunate popularity of 
self-governing production, urban as well as rural, in Italy, and 
its admission as a I'^alued, possibly a predominant, ally in the 
great co-operative Eederations of Socialists, Catholics, and Liber- 
als, bid fair to transform the antithesis into an unique harmony. 
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In the United Kingdom at i)resent, and a])ovG all in England and 
South Scotland, the tendency is towards an accentuatnin of rivalry. 
The friendly relations which were initiated l)ct\veen the Consu* 
mers’ Union and tlio Agricultural Organisation Societies, as 
indicated by their former represtmtation on each otlier’a Boards 
or by discussion in joint Committees, ami by their agrcenn'ut to 
avoid rivalry in the province of supply, have not led to a parfner- 
ship in whicli consumer anti producer would peacefully divide 
tlie carcase of the vanqtiished middleman : rattier the rift Ins 
widened, and I here is reason to fear a greater divei'gence of 
ideals, accompanied by emhitterment of feeling. I'he 
same antithesis exists in Holland, and borders on liostility 
in Belgium : in lioth eountries the leaders of the Consumers 
declare theinstdves ready in principle to unite forces witli the 
producers if the latter will grant tliern a certain privilege as 
regards price : the producers reply that instead of a naluced 
price they offer a higher quality ; terms acceptable to tlie two 
parties have not been devised, and there is no early prospect 
of reconciliation. Only in Italy, if the new Instituti's and 
Unions for import, export and warehousing function on national 
and impartial lines, is there a hope of discovering a vi'i media 
whicdi consumer and producer may follow in peace. 

Co-operative .Societies in the United Kingdom are registered 
either under tlio Industrial and l^rovideufc 
Migisi «w. Societif s Acts, a series dating from 18i).1, or 

under the Eriendly Societies Acts, of which the first was jiassed 
in 1890. The law is not in a satisfactory state, and a separate 
Act for Co-operative Societies, with or without Mutual Societies, 
would be of great advantage. Societies of agricultural credit, 
whether witli limited or unlimited liability, So(ueties for mutual 
insurance of Livestock, and Brec'ding Societies are classed as 
Priendly Societies ; all Co-operative Societies which involve trading 
or the carrying on of a ‘ business ’ are Industrial and Brovident. 
There art' afso Banking Societies tiudor tlie latter category, with 
the proviso that their slntro capital ru'isfc not be w itiidrawable 
and that the haras.sing restrictions of tlvo Money-lenders Act will 
apply ; the small Credit Society is thereby excluded. On the other 
hand under the Ehaendly Sotueties Act trading is not allowed, 
and the oporatioms of a Credit Society must Ix.^ confined to loans 
for purposes of agriculture, arboriculture and liorticulture. 
Building, Housing and Town-planning Societies fall under other 
Special Acts. 

The distinguishing mark of administration in the United 
,, . Kingdom is the Ilegistrar of c riendly 

Societies, with Ids Assi.stants for Scotland 
and Ireland an official whose absence from the other, countries 
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already discussed is responsible for much of the disore^anisation 
and the incompleteness of information which handicap not 
only the student but also the practical worker ; tor tlio treat- 
ment of a social disease such as the superfluous money- 
lender or middleman is always simplified by a knowledge of the 
local remedies already applied and the degree of their failure or 
success. The Registrar of Friendly Societies, who has no concern 
with Companies, is primarily a recording officer to administer 
the Friendly Societies, Industrial and Provident, Buildings and 
certain other Acts : he rcgistens new Societies and amendments of 
by-laws, calls for annual and triennial returns and prosecutes if 
they are not presented in due time and in the proper form, insists 
on the legal requirement of an annual audit by a public auditor, 
causes the books of a Society to be inspeciod or an investigation 
to be made into its affairs on the demand of a certain number 
of members, aw-arding costs against the party found blameworthy, 
and suspends or cancels the registration of a Society for certain 
stated faults. He takes no part in propaganda and employs no 
regular staff of inspectors : his function is to scrutinize the papers 
of the Society at its inception and dissolution, in its periodical 
returns, or on the special occasions described ; he declines to be 
the mentor of the co-operaiive movement as a whole or of any 
Society, and is unable to intervene in disputes unlc s invited by 
both parties. In general be resembles the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies in an Indian province. The English. Registrar 
does not leave his headquarters: the Societies are usually compe- 
tent to prepare their ow'n returns w'bich are scarcely more 
complicated than those expected of an Indian Society : his jiowers 
are on the whole equal to the execution of the duties laid upon 
him. There is one exception : in England as clsewlnre in Europe 
a group of Societies, conforming technically with the law and 
desiring to win the confidence of the niiinstructed, obtain a 
registration wliich tlie officer rs not empowered to refuse, wiiile 
they are by tlieir real nature e ther Iraudulent, or formed by 
families for private convenience, run by interested speculators 
iC.g. certain Motor C ab Associations and Building Societies), or 
for various rea-ons obviously more suitable for the Companies 
Act. An extension of his authority, permitting the Registrar 
to refuse registration in such cases, would be in tlie publfo interest. 
He is already empowered to suspend for successive periods of 
three months the registration of a Society which is engaged in 
illegal proceedings or is clearly fraudulent, one which persistency 
defies the provisions of the Act undtw which it is registered, or 
a Society wdiich has ceased to exist : eventually he may cancel the 
registration. Cancellation is also allowed on the application of 
a Society which has abandoned operations or which wishes to be 
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registered under another Act. The office of tho English Registrar 
will be contrasted Avith that of an Indian Registrir, when dis- 
cussing co-operation in the Punjab, 

A Society under the Industrial and Provident Acts must be 
T , , o ■ registered with at least seven individual or two 

Society members. A tee of £5 is cl.arged, 
which is reduced to El if the model rules of an approved FederaUon 
are adopted. Shares are not compulsory : no individual may hold 
more than £200 of shares : shares may not be withdrawn while any 
deposit is overdue for repayment. The profits may be applied 
to any lawful purpose and without limit : in a few oases advances 
from public bodies arc given only to Socioties which limit their 
rate of interest on share capital : the prevailing limit however in 
all healthy Societies is 5 per cent. Liability is almost always 
limited : there are practically no Agvictiltural Credit Societies 
in Great Britain : those in Ireland generally assume unlimited 
liability under the Friendly Socicf ;es Act. Stamp duties and 
registration fees are reduced or remitted in favour of Societies 
under the latter Act, which ant few : the majority pay the 
ordinary charges. Income tax-on profit as a whole is not 
imposed unless a Society sells to non-members and also 
refuses to admit them to membership ; the excess profits tax 
is however paid, and the new Oorporatioiis T.ix on profits 
which are carried to reserve : it; has also I>eon pro[)osod to sal)ject 
such profits to income-tax, though all co-operators are united in 
protest and resistance against this suggestion. Tho ai)ove re- 
marks will show that tJie legi.sIator in the Uirited Kingdom has 
proved liiraself less lenient towards Co-oporative Societies than in 
Italy, or even in Belgium : the influence of tlio trading classes 
has always boon weighty in British politics, and co-operation has 
not safeguarded its rights or enforced its claims with the two-edged 
Aveapons of political action or tho strike as liavo the Trade 
Unionists, The defective laAV lias however boon improved, if not 
stretched, by wise administration, and the Registrar is entitled 
to a share of credit for the honesty and reasonable nniformity of 
British co-operation. 

The importance of Consumers’ Societies is to lie judged not 
^ ,o by their number but by their membership 

and tlieir total of sales : nearly all the big 
and firmly-established Societies of distribution or production are 
affiliated to or sympathetic with the Co operative Uuiou, Limited, 
of Manchester, and affiliated to or dealing with the Co operative 
Wholesale Society. Out of 1,660 Societies noted by the Regis- 
trar under the head of distribution and production, 1,167 submitted 
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returns to tlie Co-operativo Union, showing a membership 
of nearly 4} million persons, £100 million of sliare capital, and 
£325 million of sales. Tln^ diminntion of distributive Societies 
by fusion causes a progressive reduction in the number of Soeie- 
ties : tlu' membership on f he other hand is rising fast, and not 
less than one-third of the population of the United Kingdom is 
now associated with Consumers’ Societies : it does not of course 
follow that this great multitude buy exclusively from their 
Societies, even in those lines which the Stores habifiially stock : 
tlie prospect of a rebate on the Eoehdalc system tends none the 
less to a progressive increase in loyalty. The ordinary Distribu- 
tive or Consumers’ Society adopts the model by-laws of the 
Co-operative Union : shares are of moderate amount and are 
paid up in small instalments or l)y crediting to share account 
the annual dividend. The bulk of the profits is distributed as 
a dividend on dealings, paid out in casli or to share aocount as 
described : a dividend at half rates on purchases is usually 
credited to the share account of non-momber'i also, who become 
members by the accumulation of the required sum. It is note- 
worthy that a member w'hose shax'es are not fully ])aid up loses 
by this method the advantage of an annual windfall ; sales being 
at market rates, or in some cases by consent of members even 
above market rates, the new member’s patience and under.etand- 
ing may he tried ; he is for the moment receiving neither cheap 
goods nor a cash dii idend The mistaken policy followed by a 
few Societies in selling at excessive prices is due to tlie anxiety 
of members for a high divxlend ; as much as 5s. in the £ is said 
to have been distributed : tliis is Iiowover an uneconomical way 
of saving, since a portion of the y)riee of goods ropresents over- 
head charges and a pm-centage of tlie profifs is carried to reserve. 
A co-operator would do better to make weekly deposits than 
to pay at extravagant rates : the object of charging the market 
price should not primarily be to form a nest-egg, but to secure 
the Society against grnmbling and against possible losses. The 
Co-operative Union now dissuades Committees from this 
misguided course of action. Minor ])oints of interest are tJie 
following : a member 'whose shares arc in arrears may not vote 
in a general lueeting and may not be a member of 
Committee : he may he fined for non-payment of his weekly 
share instalment, and w hen he is three months in arrears the 
previously paid instalments may bo forfeited. Interest on capital 
is limited to o per cent, ; 24 per cent, of the profits may be 
carried to an Educational Fund, and this is commonly done. A 
considerable, hut diminisliing number of Societies pay a bonus 
out of profits to their employees : the latter are usually mem- 
bers of the Societies. 
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No endcavoni; is made to limit the working area: a pros- 
porous Society extends its operations to 
surrounding villages and distri : ts, opuiing 
new branches or absorbing its co-operative rivals ; flic results 
are comparable with those observed in Liege, tlie attendance of 
members at local and central meetings becoming less regular, 
and the edicient and econoinioal managemeat of Imsiness being 
secured. The impulse towards fusion is uuweakenod ; tiu^ hy- 
laAVs prescribe that a meeting adjourned for lack of a quorum 
may be held again without a quorum : the progressive central- 
isation of economic power In the Wholesale Society confines 
the Committees more and more to dtdails of administration or 


to acceptance of delusions from al)ovo ; and the Co-operative 
Congre.ss of 1920, Avhen passing a res lution for tlu' amalgania 
\tion of all distributives into a single National Society, was only 
endorsing a tendency which the far-sighted rei^ard with satis- 
faction and many local enthusiasts Avitli resignation or regret. 

The Co-operative Union Limited of Jtanchesier, founded 
. . in 1809, federates over l,il00 Societies of 

Co'(/peratiVC Liiioi). , i -i x* -i -r^ i i • • i t 

Distribution and Production, including in 


the latter term the true Copartinw Societies of the Co-operative 
Productive Federation Limited of Leicester as well as the Pro- 


ductive Societies financed liy Stores and employing mere wage- 
earners on the capitalistic system. Its fiinetions are tliose of 
propaganda, legal assistance, education and defence : the by- 
laws also admit the duty of accountancy, hut this luisiness is 
not actually carried on : Societies are audited by public auditors 
engaged by the Wholesale Societies or in private practice. 
There is nothing in the by-laws to exclude other typos of Society 
from affiliation ; an agricultural Society would doubtless find 
the atmospliere uncongenial, and its trading operations in com- 
petition with the local Stores would excite opjiositiou. Every 
applicant for admission accepts the guiding principles of the 
co-operativo moveieent, viz., true dealing without misleading 
adveitiscinent or concealment, a just partition of “ tlie fund 
commonly known as profit ” between capital, worker and 
purchaser : and the avoidance of futile competition. The main- 
tenanoe of these principles in a corrupt comnicrcid Avorld is one 
of the outstanding services rendered by the Consumers’ Co-ope- 
rativos to British national life. 


The Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited of Manchester, 
^ founded in i 308, is by far the largest trad- 

hoiesao ociety. iug co-opcrativo in thtj world. More than 

1,200 Societies are its shareholders with over 8 million mem- 


bers ; the sales in 191J) amounted to £90 million. Non-member 
Societies, both in England and elseAvbere, are allowed to buy 
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from the Co-operative Wholesale Society ; it would be prefer- 
able to institute a national organ as in Italy for international 
trade, which should operate as far as possible through the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance of London. The Wholesale Society 
maintains a Co-operative Bank with an enormous turnover. It 
supplies goods both by purchase from manufacturers and by 
production in its own factories ; in no other country has a co- 
operative undertaken manufacture on a scale approaching that 
of the C. W. S. : its principal establishments are tor preparation 
of groceries, clothing, tobacco, etc., furniture and food stuffs. 
The agricultural eslates in England are of 34, COO acres : 60,000 
acres are owned in partnership with the Scottish C. W, S. for 
tea and coffee growing in India and Ceylon, 30,000 acres in 
West Africa are now being purchased in the same way for 
cocoa and palm oil. These estates and factories of the C. W. S. 
arc conducted on ordinary capitalistic lines ; tlie w'agc-earner 
receives a wage equal to the liighest prevailing in the trade, and 
his welfare is considered in all possible ways, but he has as 
employee no part in the management : it is open to him and 
to all qualified persons to become a member of a Society 
which holds shares in or buys goods from the C. W. S. and 
this is considered an adequate share of control for him. 
There is reason to believe that though the Copartner Productive 
Societies, which are at present affiliated, are not disturbed 
in their enjoyment of members’ privileges, the English 
C. W. S. would not admit a new Co 2 )artner Society if one should 
apply. Agricultural Societies which supply general and 
domestic articles to their members would also bo disquali- 
fied. 

The arrangements for general meetings are cKcellent and 
should be i egarded as a model fer ali such Societies, whether 
W’holesale or Primary bodies working in a wide circle with or 
without branches. The Society-)nembers arc grou})cd in eight 
local Divisions ; a meeting of members in eacb division is held a 
week before the so-called general meeting in Manchester : an 
identical agenda ^laper is laid before all the meetings, and the 
votes cast in each division are added to those of the general 
meeting fo discover the final decision. Only the members from 
Manchester division attend the general meeting. This is a truly 
democratic .‘system, and su 2 ')crior by far to that whereby dele- 
gates from outlying regions arc expected to resort to headquar- 
ters. It is to be recommended to such bodies as the Co-opera- 
tive Union of Liege and the Metal-workers’ Federation of 
Genoa. At the same time it must be admitted that the control 
■n a gigantic Society of Consumers inevitably falls into the 
j^ands of the central Committee, who are men of business ability ; 
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to some extent even the virtual power rests with the heads of 
departments, whose proceedings it is not possible to criticise in 
detail. If the same be the case in a large Society g,’ Copartner 
producers, the democratic spirit is not lost ; the s esponsibility 
of the Copartners is only departmen tally sub-divided. The 
spirit of a grandiose Consumers’ Socii ty cannot but become 
capitalistic : not indeed monopolistic— the n^gard of the 0. W. S. 
for the consumers* pocket is proved by the fact that in 1918 it so 
cut prices as to show an annual loss (and to escape Excess profits 
Duty) — i.or unfeeling— the employees of the C. W. S are better 
treated than in any except semi-philanthropic establishments: 
yet the consumers Avho employ wage-earners without copart- 
nership are capitalists, their employees look upon them often 
as the enemy against whom they have to contend just as they 
contend against the individual factory owner, and the Arnalga- 
hiated Union of Co-operative Employees as a Trade Union adopts 
the same policy and the same watchw ords as do other Unions 
in facing tlie ordinary “ master.” 'fhe sentiments of Co-opera- 
tive Consumers are necessarily mixed : in the same meeting of 
the C. W. S. the delegates resolved to promote international 


Scottisli and Irish Whole 
sales, 


co-operative trade in order to defeat and r(!pla (!0 tlie capitalist, and 
rejected a resolution tint the C. W. S. sliould withdraw from 
the (capitalist) Employers’ Federation 1 

The Scottish 0. W. S. is similar to the English ; it is 
instructive that in Ireland the Irish Agri- 
cultuial Wholesale Society is on compara- 
tively friendly terms with the English 
C. W. S : there arc few Consumers’ Soci'^ties in Ireland, wlilcli 
is an agricultural country. Thb Year Book published by the 
Co-operative Union classes tlie Irish Agricultural VYholcsale 
Society ivitli the English and Scottisli C. W. S. as National 
Federations : it does not even mention the English Agricultural 
Wholesale Society with which the English C. W. S. is some- 
times in conflict. 

The Co-operative Union convokes annual Congresses of 
. .. which 5-' have been held. That of 1919 

Co-op«rative tongrons. , i i i 

snowed its Socialistic temper by demautU 
ing the nationalisation of land and mines. In 1920 the princi- 
pal resolutions passed were those endorsing the scheme for a 
Co-operative College, expressing sympathy with Russia, calling 
for a levy on capital wealth to reduce the National Debt, approv- 
ing of a National Co-oporatire Society, and protesting with 
vigour against the imposition of taxation on Societies. An 
alliance of the Co-operative Political Party wdtii the Labour 
Party was proposed, but was deferred for a year in order to give 
time for consideration. The proposed alliance was rejected by 



a narrow majority in tho Congress of 1921. The Congress of 
1920 was marked hy a spirit of discipline combined with 
enthusiasm ; its further characteristics were th^ee : (l)''a weak- 
ness of the discriminating faculty, (2) an intense passion for 
education, and (3) a jjrogramme in otlier respects Aore neg;itive 
than constructive. I'he lack of discrimination was indicated 
by tho acceptance of generalized sentiments in j)lace of concrete 
fstateinents : much of the Presidential add ress might he described 
as vapour, yet was received with appreciation. Certain llwesian 
co-operators detailed the injuries inflicted on tlieir organisation, 
by the Bolsheviks, and their remarks were loudly applauded 
as a mark of sympathy : but. the meeting passed a rti.'^olution 
of sympathy also "with Bussia under its present government. 
The passion for education is not new : the Union has already a 
highly qualified Adviser of Studies : tlio education of »young 
co-(q>erators and the training of youug .Store employees arousetj' 
universal interest, and the education demanded both through 
the Co-operative Colk'ge and otherwise iv^as not, merely teehui- - 
cal but liberal ; an education which sfiould give the co-operator 
the world’s spiritual wealtli as liis economic etforts were aimed 
at material wealth. Tlie keenness was la-ry genuine and very 
deep. It is not unnatural that a Congress of 1,8')0 persons 
should concentrate oil the faults of tlu' enemy: tlie evils of 
capitalism and a government propped by tho capitalist class 
•ft'cre expounded more fully than tho virtues of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth whicli is to ho erected in its place : the resulting 
criticism was more destructive than accurately thoughtfui. 
But a Congress is a practical body, to deal witli immediate and 
present troubles. Its members are dra wn — uufortunatidy — from 
one'eiass and are imbued with class feeling, from whicli pro- 
ceeds tlie fighting strength and logical weakness of Consumers’ 
Co-operation in Croat IJritaiii. They are rapidly hecoiuing as 
political, qua co-ojierators, as many of them have long been quO, 

„ ,• p , Trade Unionists. The Co-operative Party 

Co-optrfttjve Farly. ii j • . i • • -,,,1-,^ ^ 

was callea into Iiemg in 1917 as an answer 
to the unfriendly attitude ot the British Coverument throughout 
the war, wliereby the huge co-operative movement was neglected 
ill official ordinances, elbowed out of Commissions, and thre^atened^ 
with new fiscal burdens. Tlie first Co-operative member of 
Parliament wuas elected in 1018 : the Party is controlled by £f 
special committee under the supervision of the Co-operative 
U nioii, repre.seiitatives of the Wholesale Societies being includ- 
ed : the English C. W. S. how'ever, while suhscrihing to the 
funds has refused to take a more active part in political affairs. 
The formation of the first definitely political party by co-oper- 
aters as siich is a striking event in history. 
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ladiaa readers will not be unfamiliar with the name of the 
' , Oxford University Co-operative Society, 

Society. .Limitea. Ihe nr.st co-operative enterprise 

* ■ ‘ among Oxford students took i;u; form of an 

association which secured discounts from certain sliop-keepers 
^o whom it directea its mernliers in search of goods. In its later 
form, from lull, the Society opened a Store, hut after live yeai’s’ 
working appreciable loss had l.een sulferod and in 1925 the 
liquidation of its affairs was proceeding. The obstacles wliioh 
defeated the Society were insufficiency of business, excess of 
rd*nt and overhead ciiarges, and the indifference of the meriibers. 
^''hc greatest practical impediment was offered by the landlord 
who under ]n’e.ssnre from local traders increased the rent and 
raised difficulties as to structural alterations to a degree which 
caused inconvenience. The members were disloyal and negligent 
for various reasons : some were m easy eireumstances and pre- 
ferred to buy elsewlnu’c on credit at a greater cost ; others were 
deterred by tJie unfashionablencss of co-o]>eiation : many were 
simply lazy and young. The Committee was composed of gra- 
duates and under -grad uate.s, and was derieient in hasiness capa- 
city rather than in earno-slncss. (Iradu itos in a College or Uni- 
versity Society are needed as a permaiK'nt nucleus, and it may he 
lioped that with their assistanee a regeneration of tlie Society will 
be effected. 


To the category of Co-operative Production are wont to 
„ , be assigned two classe-t of Society dis- 

similar in tlieir maimer ol working and 
conflicting in tlieir ideals. Tlie Productive Society financed 
by Consiimors and manned by wage-earners as mere labour 
units is a more insidious rival than a professed capitalist to 
the Society of self-governing workers. The latter class covers 
the overn belming majority of Italian Societies of Production 
and Laliour, ana will alone lie referred to by the name of Pro- 
ductive among English Societies in the present argument. As 
already explained the self-governing -.vorksliop is seldom able to 
compete wilb the private maiiufactnrer or eontraotor under tbo 
highly industrialized conditions vif England. Among many 
hundreds of modest or ambitious schemes, only ,b9 Productive 
Co-operative Societies in the strict sense were counted in En.dand 
and three in Scotland at the end of 1919 ; the total in 18S3 was 
only 15 and in 1906 no less than 108 Societies. Very few are 
believed to survive in other parts of the United Kingdom. The 
Co-operative Union reckons 95 among its adherent.s, with 
40,000 members, and only 11,000 emplyces : these tigures in- 
clude capitalistic Societies under the eontrol of Consumers, the 
membership in wdiich bears no relation to the number of work- 
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era. Tl;e true productives also admit as shareholders both 
private sympathizers and Consumers’ Socioties with which busi- 
ness is done. /• brief explanation of this policy will illustrate 
the spirit of British co-operation in production. 

• • • • • ^ 

Tl’e participation of labour as a partner in the business in 

„ , which it is employed may he effected in 

Proftf-aLaring Copart- ,, a* i • 

i^erehip. Several degrees, in simple profit-sharing, 

a percentage of the annual profits is distri- 
buted to the wage-earners in cash as a bonus on their wages. At 
the next stage inducements aro offend to employees to become 
shareholders in tlie business ; it was always open to them to buy 
shares of a public company in the open market, but special 
facilities are needed in the case of a private establishment, and 
the employ(’e will not as a rule recognize tlie advantage of such 
an investuient unless he is in some way differentiated from the 
ordinary shareliolders ; his poverty leaves him in a small min- 
ority among wealthy men looking for a high dividend, and he 
cannot materially influence the management or advance his own 
greater interests as a producer. Conseepiently shares are issued 
to him at a privileged rate, or tlie i rolihs accruing to him under 
the profit-sliaring' scheme are not distributed to him in cash hut 
credited to In's sliare-account. The third step is to give the work- 
ers representation on the Board of Directors ; in such easevs the 
employee Directors are elected by workcr-slnireholders alone 
(who are as profit sharers all or nearly all the workers), and are 
not responsible to the capitalist shareliolders proper. Tlie 
last stage is the self-governing workshop, in which the predomi- 
nant party on the Board are tlie workers, tlie other sliarohohlers 
(whether Consumers’ Stores or private persons) holding usually 
a limited nuinher of seats, or being excluded altogether. These 
four grades of Copart nersli ip, though logically distinguishabio, 
do yet in the particular instance jiass imperceptibly into one 
another, and an exact classification is not to bo obtained. In 54 
years, which ended with 1919, 1180 schemes of profit-sharing 
and copartnership are known to have been started in Great 
Britain, of which 200 failed sooner or later for very diverse rea- 
sons. 'Ihe total of survivors shows a continuous increase, and 
nearly half of the failures have occurred in tlie first four years 
from their commencement : the average life of the remaining half 
(which eventually failed) 'will have been from 15 to 20 years. 


The propagandist of the theory in its general form is the 
Labour Copartnership Association of London, 
a non-commercial organisation originally 
founded to jiromote Copartnership in Co- 
perative Societies. The self-governing workshops adhere to the 


Iial)Onr Copaitueribip 
ABSocifttioD. 
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Co-operative Productive Federation of Leicester. Tfio Copartnership 
Association is engaged in recommending to private employers 
as a measure of post-war reconstruction the adoption of the 
profit-sharing method by which Labour will acquire a part of the 
share-capital together with a share in the responsibility and 
control of the business by means of (1) Internal Administration 
Committees known as Works Councils and (2| representation, 
on Boards of Bireotors. The former proposal is one which, 
however beneficial, is directed towards conciliation rather than 
co-operation ; the private discussions which may take place bet- 
ween the captain of a football team and his men as to the colours 
which they shall wear or even as to the post to which each man 
shall be allotted on the field, are different in kind from the ma- 
ncEuvres whereby the enemy is defeated in the game ; the agree- 
, ment calls for conciliation, the game for co-operation. The second 
•^%‘ecommeadation, viz., representation on the Board, is essentially 
dikin in spirit to the demand for a joint control made by 
Italian laI)ourers at the time of the 1920 strikes in Milan and 
. Turin, and less confidently put forward by British Trade 
Unions. The handicap of co-operative producers in advancing 
touards grand industry is ignorance of the systematized econo- 
mies qf factory management and of the procedure used in sales 
especially on foreign markets, lloalizing the opportunities for 
business education aixd inner knowledge whicb association in 
control will give to the worker, the private capitalist is re- 
luctant to make the concession. 'I’lic joint Committee of Italian 
employers and employees having failed to reach an agree- 
ment, the Italian (Toverament has drafted a Bill* for Workers’ 
Councils in each factory, and a national Council for each 
industry, which Mdll debate and share with the employers the 
conduct of affairs, principally but not solely in respect of in- 
ternal administration. The British Trade Unions on their side 
are not pushing the demand whole-heartedly to the point of 
definite negotiations, many of their leaders being more inclined 
to a Syndicalist solution whereby an nnlimited pushing up of 
wages .will destroy the ])rofits of capitalistic business, and the 
industry as a whole will be handed over to them in despair. 
Herein lies the difference between the Co-operative and the 
Trade Union solutions of the industrial problem : the co-opera- 
tor, whether he bo a Consumer of a Copartner Producer, will 
gradually displace the capitalist by underselling him in the 
Stores and at the same time drawing labour away from him 
by the more attractive conditions of co-operative production 
( the saving of the capitalist or the middleman’s profit readers 


* Paaaed in 1921. 


H 
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both these processes simultaneously possible ) ; the Copartner 
would lay special emphasis on tlie independent though not unco- 
ordinated management of each factory by the workers. The 
Trade Union leader, perhaps less through reasoned con- 
viction than through a perception that the intense concentra- 
tion of mass-power found in a Union, which he sincerely be- 
lieves to be essential to the security of the labourer, will be 
somewhat dispersed under a system of co-operative factories 
affiliated to a Federation, drifts into an attitude of hostility 
botli to profit sharing and to Copartner control : he stigma- 
tizes the share of profits as a device to keep down wages, and 
the election of employee-directors as a red herring to divert 
the men from the track of Trade Union organization. The 
first accusation is quite incorrect : profit-sharing businesses pay 
the standard or a still higher wage: the real criticism is that j 
without responsibility profit-sharing only prevents waste, it deea^' 
not lead to a new ITto})ia. 'I'lio second charge is true ; thh 
sharing of business control may fit men for co-operative pro- 
duction or National Guilds, but is not convenient to Syudi 
calist thinkers who Avisli to manage eacli industry as a whole 
from the top. 

The Labour Copartricrship Association in consequence is 
not reorganizing' Britisli vSociety through Copartnership : it 
possesses the merit of being an idealistic l^ody, undoubtedly 
diffusing in the industrial world an atmosphere of sincerity and 
retlcction ; its contribution to the remoulding of the world is 
not to be measured by new concrete schemes, though tlieso also 
are to he seen, hut by the permeation of its far-siglited ideals 
through the sluggish brains of Britisli oitizens. 

The industry in which profit-sharing has found the wiriest 
i>rofit-shnriiig in gaa tom- scope is the uianufacture of gas. In 1889 

the Soutli Metropolitan Gas Company in- 
troduced a scheme under which, a maximum price having been 
fixed bylaw for the supply of gas to the consumer, the rate 
of interest on capital should bo raised and an increasing 
bonus paid on wages as the price to the consumer fell. After 
a few years it was decided that the bonus on wages should be 
distributed in the form of shares, and three out of the ten 
Directors should be elected by the working share-holders. No 
less than 38 gas companies in England have adopted the 
profit-sharing jhaii, though the unavoidable rise in prices during 
the war caused its abandonment or suspension : so profitable 
used it to be to all parties through the avoidance of waste and 
irregularity by the uorkers, and the addition of a substantial 
surplus to the standard wage, that it will without fail be 
reintroduced now that new legislation has sanctioned a higher 
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maximum price for the supply of gas. Only one other com- 
pany has followed the South Metropolitan in admitting em- 
ployee Directors. The inverse ratio laid down between the 
price to the consumer and the return to the pi'oducer will be 
an invaluable device in .sny industry which deals with the 
object of a natural monopoly and which may hereafter be 
organized on co-operative lines. Capital may either be given 
the same proportionate return, or may receive the privilege of 
a guaranteed debenture rate of interest ; Avhere tlie eltiof holder 
of capital ( i.e., the former employer ) is not himself the 
workintr manager of the business and his return does not 
therefore (h'pend in any degree on his efforts, the fixed rate is 
to be preferred. 

Copartnership is practised in its' varying forms and degrees 
CooporMivc. Product he by many important .British linns and in at 
i-'fdcrotioi). least one muniei])al enterpriso ; leaving 

these on one side, it rernaiits to considtu’ the self-governing 
workshops. Of (he ()2 Soeitd.it's rt'corded in 1919, i'i were 
members of the Co-opej-ative Produotive J'’ederation of .Leices- 
ter. The .federation partakes of the idealistic spirit animating 
the Copartnership Association ; (o visit it, after listening to 
tlie solid and businesslike principles of the C. VV. S., is to 
mount from the broad hut dusty liigliroad to tlie misty moun- 
tain tops : a place of invigorating air and distant views, but of 
slower progress and unstal)lo footing. The Societies with three 
exceptions work on a genuine Copartner metliod ; the .Directors, 
Managers, travellers, are commonly draAvri from the cm})loyees 
of the wTrkshop, though there is no bigotry to exclude an 
expert when he is needed. TJio Pederation is occuipied in pro- 
paganda, audit, and joint invoicing. The ])ropa,ganda is carried 
on largely at Co-operative Conferences ; the original idea of 
the Pederation, namely to spread Copartnership in Co-opera- 
tive Societies blinds it to, or causes it to ignore, the growing 
hostility of the Consumers’ movement to copartnership, and 
holds the Copartners in loyal memi)ership of the Co-operative 
Union of M anchester, w ljich is in the hands of their enemies. 
The C. W. S. basils boot factories in Leicester and tlie Co- 
partner Societies have no more acute competitor. The Ilehden 
Dridge Society, which was only imperfectly Copartner, was 
brought up entirely by the C. W. S., the consumers having a 
prepoiulerance in the share-holding. The joint invoicing is an 
agency comparable with that of a Sale or Purchase Union : 
an order for goods is distributed among several Societies, 
which lor the convenience of the customer combine tlieir hills 
and receive payment through the Pederation. No great effort 
is being made to create new Societies. Capital is not forth- 
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coming to linance them : the propaganda branch has not the 
funds to preach or organize them ; and the existing Societies 
call for more time, more money, and more orders than can be 
obtained. The movement is therefore not progressing, though 
many of tlie Societies are very prosperous. What is lacking 
is a propaganda fund : owing to the disfavour with which 
Copartnership is regarded by the inner circle of the Consumers, 
no help is forthcoming from that quarter : the Agricultural 
Organisation Society is itself recent and has no funds to spare, 
nor could the agriculturist be expected to endow an Industrial 
Society the propriety and efficiency of whose proceedings he 
is not fitted to judge. The Government which has assisted 
agricultural co-operation dare not again provoke the wrath of 
the “ legitimate trader who is already bitter enough against 
Consumers’ Troduotion ; it may be imagined what short shrift 
the Italian Government would give to such opponents. The, 
Copartners themselves too are full of a healthy pride : they 
do not ask for State help, and still believe that their own 
rules and those of the Consumers arc and should be identical. 
Yet if a few million pounds, or even Italian lire, would offer a 
hope of industrial peace tlirougli a strenuous propaganda for 
Copartnership, tlio British Government would make an excellent 
financial as well as social and political bargain.* 


The Copartner Societies are chiefly Boot-makers, Textile 
Workers, Printers, W’’ood- workers [i.e., in 
Copiirtiior Societies. furuiturc, ctc.) and Small Metal lYorkers. 

Their biggest undertakings are two Scotch Societies of 
Weaving and Baking respectively ; both of these have been 
flourishing for over 50 years, but there are no new Socie- 
ties whatever in Scotland. A standard wage is paid to the 
working .shareholder, and the share of profit falling to him 
at the end of the year amounts on an average to Is. Qd. 
or 2s. in tlic £. In the ordinary course all employees 
are or rapidly become shareholders, though a few Societies 
very unwisely do not encourage women on the ground that they 
marry after a few years and leave the Society, or tliat in any 
case they take no intei est. The greatest danger and the worst 
fault in a Copartner Society is exclusiveness. 

A few examples will illustrate the working of the Societies. 

, . , , Tiie Equity Boot-makers’ Society of .Leices- 

Boot j p * 

Society. t^r WES founded in 1887 by a secession 

cf workers from the co-operative *’ factory of the C. W. S. in 


* No con tracts iaie been given by the British Government even to the newly created 
Building Guilds, on the ground that they can offer no financial guapautees. The Italian 
'Government baa been rewar^d for its faith. 
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the same town : it has 1,080 members, of whom 300 are in its 
factory ; the remainder are Consumers’ Societeis, individual 
sympathizers, and hoot -makers anxious for omploj nenfc wlien a 
vacancy occurs but at present engaged elsewhere. The workers 
predominate at genera] meetings. The Committee of eleven 
consists entirely of employees, including one woman : only one 
member failed to attend a single one of the 52 weekly Com- 
mittee meetings held in the previous year. The business 
at a meeting which the w'riter wjxs privileged to attend was 
promptly conducted and witJi good order. Profits arc good ; 
depreciation and reserves are satisfactory. The interest on 
capital is limited to 5 per cent : other profits are paid to custom- 
ers and employees. The industry though not extremely com- 
plicated involves workshops and machinery, and a multiplication 
of such co-partnerships would bring Utopia to our doors. 


The Wigston Hosiers’ Society arose in 1800 and has 5.51 
. , members, of whom 210 are Consumers’ 

sodetj^*°" Societies, 231 individual sympathizers, and 

77 employees. Only six employees are not raeinCers. The large 
proportion of Consumers’ Societies among share-holders indicates 
that by no means all such Societies are oppose<l to eo-partner pro- 
duction : it explains at the same time the tragedy of Hehden 
Bridge. The employees own only £2,350 out of £119,000 capital; 
four of the nine Committee members are workers ; the employees 
are largely women, and said to he indifferent. The dividend oii 
■wages is 20 iJcr cent, of the profits, and amounts to Us. or 3s. 
in the £. Capital receives 5 per cent, plus 10 per cent, of the 
profits. 50 per cent, of the profit is returned to customers. 


The 


Kettering 


Kettering Clothing 
Society. 


Clothing Society is intermediate in merit 
between the Equity of Leicester and the 
Wigston Hosiers : its iieculiarity is the 
existence of a ‘ branch ’ in a village a few miles away, which 
is subordinate to tlie main Society. All members of the branch 
are on a par with workers in Kettering hut admittedly they 
take a smaller part in tlie practical control, and the evil of 
irresponsible labour appears to he creeping in among co-partners. 

of E’riendly Societies is the recording and 
administrative officer for Societies registered 
under the Building Societies Act, of which 
more than 1,400 sent in annual returns in 1917, showing a 
membership exceeding 600,000 persons and share- capital of 
£47 million. I'lie size of the share capital would be evidence, 
if such were needed, that Building Societies are by no means 
all CO -operative, since so great a sum could not be subscribed with- 
out philanthropic or speculative assistance. Three *or four hundred 
of a more co-operative nature are registered under the Industrial 


The Bogistrar 

Bailding Societies. 


h2 
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and Provident Societies Act, buying land on which their mem- 
bers may build houses on separate plots, and either retaining 
the ownership of the ground until all instalments have been 
paid off by the building member, or transferring the property 
and laying a mortgage on the house. Obviously the coulinu- 
ancc of such Societies after the repayment of the purchase price 
is of little practical utility, and in many cjises they cease to be 
when their object is fulfilled. Those on the other hand which 
are guided l)y an intention of more comjdete co-partnership 
constitute themselves either as Societies of Oo-partner Tenants, 
or as Co-operative Garden Villages or Cities. The title of a 
Society is not in itself a criterion of the class in which it should 
, , ho placed. Co-partner Tenants may he merely 

( 0‘ partner lonantw, -n *1 t i i 

Uuilding Societies siioli as have been 
described, which retain the ownership of the land and generally 
also of the houses, leasing to mcmher.s only but making no 
attempt to develop the amenities of the neighbourtiood or a 
common social life among the tenants. If however one or more 
Societies of Co-partner Tenants liolu a largo a)id suitably situated 
area, tln-y naturally unite forces to s(‘eure sanitary and aesthetic 
advantages by the enforcement of convenient reguJatio/is on 
their nnunhers and by joint re|)resentation to local authorities. 
These regulations will relate to the arehitecturo and oriontatiou 
of buildings, the substitution of grass baulks for the footpaths 
and the outer parts of the roadway, the prohibition of agy'ressive 
fences, and the provision of parks and open spaces. The larger 
the Society, the more respectful and complaisant will he the 
local bodies, and ihe nearer can the co-partners approximate to 
„ , . a Garden City. By tlie latter is uiiderstood 

(lardeu ( liios. i p j » * i • i i -p 

a more selt-contained comniumty, whicli it it 
does not secure a local authority of il sown, will be tn.'ated 
as an entity by the authority in wliose confines it may lie. The 
normal regulations which govern tlie lay out of an estate, the 
alignment and measurement of roads, and the solidity or outline 
of buildings, will be freely modified or relaxed by tlie Local 
Government Board, in the discretion of which coiisi(l<‘ral)Ie power 
is left by the law. Garden Cities, Suburbs, and Villages may be 
proprietary, joint-stock, or co-ojierativo. The first are estate.s 
oweiied by an individual, usually an enliglitcncd employer of 
labour, who plans a model village for his employees : such are 
Port Sunlight under Lever Brothers, and Bournville vxudor 
Cadbury Brothers : beneficial institutions in which tlm residents 
cannot enjoy the fullest autonomy. An example of a Garden 
City constituted as a joint stock company is to be seen in 
. Letchwortli, the most famous experiment 

” of its kind, in whicli an independent com- 

munity was settled in the country, neitlior connected with a 
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manufacturing establishment nor so located that its residents 
will disappear daily into an adjacent great city, llore too the 
immense capital required disturbs the balance or control : all 
that is needed to convert a Letch worth into a co-operative com- 
munity would be to give municipal powers to tlio Company, 
equalize voting rights, and impose a special rate for buying out 
the non-resident share-holders. But the ascent from the 
Avernus of company management is steep. 

Co-partner Tenants of the simple type can flourish in a 
proprietary or joint stock estate as well as in an ordinary 
town. If plots of land are sold, they may buy, sell, or let to 
members within the restrictions laid down by the superior 
authority. Sucdi Tenauts’ Societies are found in Lctchn'orth and 
in Bournville. 


The Co-partner Estates of a magnitude sufficient to endow 
them with a conscious co-operativm life arc 
.opavtntr ,s a 09. uot casily oiiuiueratcd ; Hampstead Tenants 

(4 allied Societies), Ealing Tenants, Livcr|)Ool Garden Suburb, 
are among the ])urost and most su(!<.-csd'ul. About 100 Socie- 
ties bear tlie co-partner name or some equivalent : 25 of these 
at most may 1x5 both adequate in ai’ea and co operative in spirit. 
Fourteen Societies have been federated by Co-partnership 
„ ^ Tenants, Limited, of Loudon, an organisa- 

tlou registered iii lt)07 to oo-ordinate 
existing Societies and found and develop others as resi- 
dential 'co-partnership estat(5s. The Federation raises capital 
for itself and the Societies : it bad E 350,000 in 1920, of which 


Co • pa r t « orsh 1 p Ten a u ts. 


£100,000 was owned, and was (mgaged in issuing more Loan 
Stock The Societies tat (5 up shares in proi>ortion to tlie value 
of their property, and profits are for the most part carried to 
Reserve. Tho Federation also buys building material on a 
large scale for its members, promotes the formation of Builders, 


IVood- workers’ and Brick-makers’ Co-operative Sociedies wliich 


will execute vorks for (lie T(5r)ants’ Societies ; the services of 


architects and surveyors are obtained for tlu'ir assistance iu 
town-planning ; and tho account books are inspected in order to 
safeguard eo-(>])crativo principles. Tlio inodtd bj'^-laws for a 
Society, published by tho Federation, spei.Ify that no bouse 
on the estate may be licensed for tlu) consumption of intoxi- 
cants on the premises : in practice there is usually no licensed 
house at all. The by-laws also provide for a Tenant .Members’ 
Committee, the necessity for which arises from tlie fact that 
the Societies cannot house all their members, and have long 
lists of waiting applicants, wlio have taken up shares before 
becoming tenants. The Tenant Members’ Committee in each 
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society elects 2 representatives to the Board. The Federation 
urges Societies to insist on their tenants paying up gradually 
or immediately the maximum share-holding (£200) allowed 
by the law, in order to obviate the tendency of tenants whose 
share capital is insijjnificant to vote for low rents and a 
low dividend at tlic expense of business security. A large 
proportion of Loan Stock is also subscribed by members. 

Tlie first Co-partner Estate was tliat of the Ealing Tenants| 
^ a Society founded by a- handful of industrial 

a ing en«n s. Co-pai'tners in 1901 ; by a supreme effort 

£48 were collected, and a loan from a retired Anglo-Indian 
raised the funds to £500. The first few houses were built on 
a cramped space — all that tlie Society could afford to buy— in the 
dull and ugly style of back-to-back. The imagination expanded 
with the slow accretion of capital, and the Society now owns 
60 acres, affoiding space for 700 houses (usually at 10 houses 
to the acre), and a, caj)ital of £250,000, including £80,000 share- 
money. The Eederation of Co-])artnership Tenants is a large 
shareliolder. The architecture and tlie lay-out are now varied ; 
grassed spaces, bowling greens and play grounds are reserved in 
every section, and a large recreation ground Avith a social Club, 
lying on one side of the estate, slopes down to a river beyond 
which the golf course extends into the open country. In the 
beginning houses aacio let to all applicants ; the right is noAV 
confined to members, Avhose demands for accommodation cannot 
at present be satisfied on account of tlie exaggerated cost of 
building. Garden competitions arc arranged, a school of handi- 
craft has been started, and everything possilde is done to excite 
in the resident members a sense of community with one 
anotlier and of pride in their common home. 

In 1903 there came into the market a tract of 80 acres of 


Hampstead Tenants. 


pasture adjoiniug the great puldic Park 
knoAvn as Hampstead Heath on the north 


of London. A Society aa^us formed to acquire this land for 
inclusion in the Heatli ; in 1906 Avas registered as a Company 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust, Avith the intention of 


laying out a (non-co-operative) model suburb of 240 acres 


beside the Heath. The Co*operatiAm Societies of Hampstead 
Tenants took a lease of 26 and 50 acres respectiA'ely from the 
Trust for 99 years, Avith option of reneAval, and in 1911 two 


similar Co-partner Societies leased 80 more acres from the Trust 
for 99 years and 800 adjoining acres from a puldic body for 
999 years. The total estate of the 4 Societies, which utilize 


a single office, is noAv of 450 acres, on Avhieh more than 2,C00 


houses Avill be constructed : much ground Avill be left open, 
and the residents of Hampstead being in many cases men in 
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easy circumstances, tlie number of liouses per acre is smaller 
than in the surrounding suburbs. In 1919 the f rst Society of 
Hampstead Tenants, holding only 25 acres, possessed a capital 
of £150,000, of which £.10,000 Avas owned : the sharoh-oldevs were 
350, including Co-partnership Tenants, Limited. The second and 
third Societies show even larger figures, but the fourth Society 
has been held partially in abeyance pending the full develop- 
ment of the first three ; its capital is subscrihed almost entirely 
by the Federation, the cautious and non-political attitude of 
which should be oornpared with the aggressive and progressive 
bearing of tlie lleggio Emilia l''oderation of Collective farms : 
arguments may be brought forward in support of either policy. 
Tlie Hampstead Co-partners have adojitod a system of varied 
but not fantastic architeeture, curving and gr.isslinod but 
neither confusing nor untidy roads : there is a good Club 
(separately registered), a Library, several Churches, and a Techni- 
cal Institute. A tubc-railwav runs out from London, and the 
spacious Heath is 1)ut a few hundred yards distant. The suburb 
contains and needs f(‘W shops, since shops for all imrposes, 
inch'xding tlie sale of intoxicants, are abundant in the near 
vicinity outside its limits. .Vllotments are available for those 
Avho A\ isli to grow their gardiui produce. Tin; entiin; area is in 
a sanitarv condition, and every residential liouse witliout 
exception is fitted with a bath. The tenaiits ai<! content : only 
one case of expulsion from a Society is recorded in all the I t 
Societies under Co-partnership Tenants. The houses Ixelong to 
tlic Societies, and rents have been maintained at the pnnwar 
level until the price at wliicli repairing work will eventually bo 
possible can be ascertained. JSTo tenant is ejected from bis 
house during good conduct. 

Other Co- partner Estates are managed on similar linos : the 

. Society of Onslow Village, Ininited, a new 

" ‘ Society which in 1920 bought an area of 

Gto acres on the outskirts of Guildford in Surrey, deserves 
mention as the first iu Avhich a local authority has taken part: 
the Guildford Town Council has invested £20,ij00 in the share- 
capital, and the xMayor and a Councillor represent the town on 
the Committee of Onslow Village. 

It is essential to dispel the delusion that a Garden Suburb, 
City, or Village, is populated by long-haired cranks or constructed 
on the useful but unattractive lines of a model tenement ; Build- 
ing Societies^ formed solely by poor men or for their professed 
benefit by prudent investors, frequently set economy of money, 
space, and even sanitation, before all other considerations : a 
few Co-partner Housing bodies may be constrained by defect 
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of means or of knoAvledgc to content tliemselves with equally 
inartistic results ; witness the first block erected by Ealing 
Tenants. Lctchworth, the first Garden City, n^hicli claimed to 
be a new and self-contained community, Avas advertised by a 
feAA" ‘ business ’ and non-co-operative promoters, until it acquired 
the reputation of a freak ; Avho kneAV but it might be a modern. 
Arcadia or a Mormon City ? It consequently accumulated an 
odd reputation cund some odd re&idents aa'Iio have noAV abandoned 
their oddity or their residence, or been absorbed among the 
matter-of-fact citizens. The armrage tenant of a Co-partner 
community resembles the average resident of any other district in 
appearance, dress, and habits, Avith the exception that he is occupy- 
ing a better-built and more jiicturesque bouse than he AA’ould 
secure elsoAvhere for the same rent : his landlord is a reasonable 
person, not a skinflint, and is elected by and resj)onsible to the 
tenants : bis surroundings are more beautiful, cleaner, and less 
monotonous ; he may surrender his house at short notice if bis 
work takes him to another district knoAving that a successor in 
tenancy is waiting for his departure but cannot eject him by 
offering a higher rent. His neighbours are sober and orderly 
persons in good health : the death-rate of infants in LetcliAvorth 
Gard(.'n City is about 32 per thousand, in London 107, and 
Liverpool 143 per thousand. In order to gain these not in- 
apprceiablo ends, it is true that the Co-jiartncr submits to certain 
regulations not (ilscAvliere enforced : the keeping of farmyard 
animals of dirty or noisy Avays, or of dogs Avliicb baric Avitliout 
due cause by night, is discouraged in the common interest. 
Only hedges of a moderate height arcs })ermitted, no palisades or 
walls betAveen gardens : unsightly sliecis may not be set up in 
public vi('w. Yet if be dislikes these encroachments upon liis 
liberty, he has oidy to convince' his b'llow-members in general 
meeting of the Avrongs Avhich they suffer in common Avith him : 
if all alike resolve to locate crowing cocks beneath their neigh- 
bour’s AvindoAA^s, the harmony Avill be* the SAveetcr. 


Agricultural co-operation in the United Kingdom is a plant 
. . , , of late growth. Until a quite recent date 

agricuture had itselr been a neglected 
induslry for 100 years, tlie attention of the coAintry being dcA'ot- 
cd to url)an industries, which bad in fact arrogated to tbemseU'es 
the sole right to Ihe name. Ihe area of the United Kingdom 
is approximately equal to that of the Punjab, while England 
and Wales, Avhich Avill exclusively be discussed in this connection, 
cover half the extent. The density of their population is bet- 


A\eeu 650 and 700 to the square mile as in Belgium, while 
more tljan three-quarters of tlie population lives in towns or 
urban districts. Only 40 per cent, of tlie agricultural holdings 
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are of less than 26 acres, as compared with 72 per cent, in 
HolJand, and fiO per cent, in the Punjab ; the farmer is not a 

peasant, but a substantial masi FT of labour, 

J ho Bntmh farmer. i i • i • jo n i‘ 

although he is himselt usually not a iree- 
hokler of his farm but a tenant of a large landlord. The 
importation of cheap grain from America and other agricultural 
countries into a Free-trade England rendered the growing of 
grain unprofitable and despite the continued .supremacy of the 
British stockraisor agriculture as a whole was depressed. Tlic 
burden fell most severely on the landlord : the farmer, though 
not unaffected by the fall in prices, was indispensable to a 
non-cultivatiug landlord ; his sons would emigrate to the cities 
or to new lands if rents were maint.ained at too liigh a level : 
rents therefore continuously fell, and the tenant of mixed farms 
varying from 50 to 500 acres in ditl'eront localities in acciordance 
with soil and other circumstances was aide to make a tolerable 
living by reducing to a minimum tlie outlay on the land. As 
in Denmark, another stock and dairying country, only the richest 
land was sown with grain : the average outturn of wJieat in 
England before the war was about JtS, and in Denmark .55, 
busiiels to the acre.* It must be emphasized that this liigh 
return is not due to the fertilify of all European soil, but to 
selection of soil and pr(rgressiv(‘ cultivation. England 
however was not, as Denmark and the Netlierlands, a 
dairying country. The average daily milk of a good Dutch 
herd was found to be -1^;+ gallons per cow : in Eiigland 
the daily average of a good thougli not exceptional herd 
is from 2\X gallons. Mixed farming involves a few 

acres of the best aral)le land for gr,ain, tlie rc'st for i-oot crops, 
and considerably move than half the area as pasture for the 
cattle, partly kept for dairying, partly fattemed tor slaught('r ; 
the farmyard and orchard would suppleuK-nt tlie farmer’s in- 
come with smaller livestock and fruit ; finally if he were an 
intelligent man and could command capital, iie would embark 
on the breeding of pediyree animals. Until tlie later decades 
of the lyth century, small private Bankers in every country 
town, who knew their clients and their farm.s, were willing to 
grant credit to lionest and industrious men : tiie country 
Banks have now been replaced by branches of Joint iStook 
Banks from London, the managers of wnioh though often 
not natives of the country still do their best to discrimi- 
nate between sound and unsound farmers, hut have not tlie 


• Average in the Punjab 8 liusheis or 6 inaunda : T bushel =30 sers. 
t 17 eeri, 

J 9 or 10 eers. 
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Agricultural traders. 


personal knowledge which will enable them to fill the place of 
flioir native fore-runners. The farmer in consequence, feeling- 
Irom time to time the need of a temporary advance as all 
agriculturists periodically feel the need in every part of the 
world, and having lost his old friend the private banker, was 
compelled to stock his farm or buy his trade reqxiisites on credit ; 
when his produce W'as ready, ho must sell in haste and receive 

early payment. He fell therefore into the 
position of borrowing client to the agri- 
cultural trader, a gejilleman jicrforniiug the functions of, and 
occasionally approximating in ciiaracfer to, the grain- merchant 
of llie Tunjal) village. Heavily indebted for goods to this agent, 
the farmer was unable to criticize the price or quality of the 
foodstuffs, seeds, machinery, or fertilizers which lie bought, and 
could not contend for a fair bargain when he sold. It must 
not he supposed, as is tlje tendency, that the Erglnb farmer 
differs from his Italian or Indian brother in his personal charac- 
ter : he is described as independent, conservative, suspicious, 
and secretive ; tlie same (diarge has l)cen brouglit by all refor- 
mers in all countries against all farmers, and with some 
(thougli not over much qualification in the case of North 
America, it is equally true or false of all fanners. The 
farmer is the child of Jus own economic isolation, 
an isolation due to the fact tliat cultivable laud is ex- 
tended in two dimensions, to the recent and rapid improve- 
ment of road and rail communications, and to tlie infinite 
variability of soils from inile to mile. Every cultivator studies 
and knows his oavu land, he resents intorfereuce and advice ; he 
loves tlie seeds and the instruments whicli he know's. The 
English farmer twenty years ago was consequently in difficulties ; 
lie Avas isolated and indebted. 


Co-operative crodit. 


Frnnd facie it Avould appear that the remedy lay in co- 
operative credit : but one of the lessons 
most I’eadily learned liy a co-operative 
inquirer in foreign lands is that there are many ways of attain- 
ing tlie same oo-operativc end. Credit AA^as not tlie hngiish 
farmer’s primary need : his business turno\ er Avas .sufficiently 
large to assure liim the requisite w orking capital if ho were able 
to purchase good material at a tolerable price, and sell his 
ju’oduce direct to the w holsaler or consumer on trade terms. 
He Avas not sunk in the morass of debt in Avhicli the peasant 
without co-operative relief is resigned to lie : he was rather 
embarrassed by an excessive business debt, from Avhioli he could not 
escape so long as he bought at high and sold at low prices. 
Cre^dit Societies AA^cre indeed founded and at one time amounted 
to fifty or more in England and Wales : a Central Bank was 
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■estahlished in 1908. But the credit movement is now practicalljr^ 
abandoned. It was not the right medicine foi* the disease, tbr 
constitution of the patient being too robust in pite of evils. 
The substantial farmer in an industrialized country dislikes 
unlimited liability, since his familiarity with conitneroial terms 
and values reveals to him the extent of the risk : the Rnglish 
farmer has dealt witli Banks of limited liability. Moreover tha 
agriculturist, if he accumulated savings —as a rule he was living 
on trade -credit '—invested them in commercial or government 
securities as did the townsman : theri* was no old sto(dcing in 
which to store his petty treasure. Again if the farmer borrowed 
from a credit Society, he would demand large loans proportionate 
to the size of English holdings : tlui capital of tlie Society which 
would satisfy him must bo of several thousands of pounds from 
the first ; there was no means of hnancing Societies on this scale. 
The ngrieultural labourer or small bolder might he benetited by 
exiguous loans, but small holders are only now being settled in 
any number on the land, and the landless lal)ourer under an 
antiquated and obstruetivo law of land titles and transfers had 
not the supreme incentive to thrift, viz., the ho]>e of haying a 
peasant farm for himself. 


The co-operative current was for these reasons (lire(!ted 
... towards nurcliase and sale. Serious efforts 


Agricultural Orghuisation 


towards an agricultural revival commenced 


do years ago : a Commission of the 
Chambers of Agriculture in 1891 re])orted in favour of co-op(;ra- 
tive purchase, and again in 189G advocated co-operative sale. 
The National Agricultural Union was created in 1891 to bring 
about changes in the law or in railway regulations for the 
advantage of agriculture : in 1896 it set up with great promise a 
Supply Association, which failed of support, being non-oo- 
operative. In 1900 a British Agricultural Organisation Society 
was registered to operate on the lines of tho Irish Society which 
was effecting such astonishing results under Sir Horace Plunkett. 
In 1901 this Society united with tho National Agricultural Union 
to form tho Agricultural Organisation Society (A. O. S.), the 
organizing an?! non-trading Federation whicli now directs 
Agricultural Oo-operation in England and, Wales. Equivalent 
Societies work in Ireland and in Scotland. The English A. O. S. 
struggled on with voluntary contributions until i9u9, and had 
organized and federated 400 Societies in that year, half of which 
were for small holders (farming about 5 to 60 acres) or for 
allotment-holders. An allotment is a patch of land not ex- 
ceeding five jicres, and usually much less, which is cultivated 
by an urban or rural labourer in his spare time, and is not 
his main source of livelihood. E'rom 1909 an annual grant, 
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amounting in 1919 to £ 4,000, was given by the Board of 
Agriculture for tin; jn-omotion of Co-operative Societies among 
small holders and allotment-holders, and from 1911 sub- 
ventions were made by the Development Commissioners ; this 
last official body in 1919 was paying a subsidy of £ 30,000 to 
the Agricultural Organisation Society, based on the amount of 
voluntary income raised by the Society. Tlie subsidies are to 
cease entirely in 1923,* and the Agricultural Organisation Society 
is norv insisting on the payment of a greatly enlarged annual 
fee by the Federated Societies and is (lisaffiliating those which 
ceglect the duty. Government is represented on the Board of 
the Agricultural Organisation Society by 2 Governors, the 
remainder, 53 in number, being directly or indirectly elected 
by the large and the small societies in two groups The con- 
stitution is fully dejuocratic, l)ut an inten'sting sidelight is 
thrown on tie nervous policy of the British Government 

towards co-opera*ion and on the unsuitability of the co- 

operative law, by the fact that tlic Agricaltuial Organisation 
Society is now registered under tin; Companies’ not the Imlusirial 
or Provident Societies’ Act, with by-laws whicli forI)id it to 
trade. 

The societies organised by the Agricultural Organisation 

. , , , V . .. Society in the first part ol tlic year 1920 

gfruiiti.rii ..o(K leu. (‘xceedcd 1,400, almost all witli limited 

liability ; of these 400 were societies of comparatively l>ig 
farmers, wuth a membership of 85,000, a third of the farmers 
in tJie country, and 1,000 were Societies eomjirising 15v ,000 
small producers, principally allotmeut-holders. The great 
. .. maiority were Trading Societies, engaged in 

purchase or sale or both. A .farmers 
Society embraces a wide area, often an Englisli county (which 
may he compared to an Indian District), and does business ou 
a grandiose scale. A lew small holders join tlie Parmers’ 
Societies, siuc(^ tiieir uei.'ds for jiurcluiso of foodstuifs for livestock, 
fertilizers, seeds and maniu’e.s, are more alike in kind to the 
reqtiiromenls el' farmers tlinn of allotment-holders ; the lattex’ 
deal in vegetables, use little if any machinery, and may obtain 
their manure locally in small lots. A society of small pi'oducers 
may join a Parmers’ Society as a single member, or may unite 
with other small societies in a Local Trading Pederation. It is 
evident that the progress of agricultural co-operation must not 
1)6 judged from the total of Societies : a Trading Society in a 
land of good communications and general educatirm can com- 
prehend witliout inconvenience a circle which would be 


* It I 1 U 8 been BoiDo^wliat unexpectedly diecontinued in 1921, 
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impossible if constant personal intercourse uere desired : 
the policy of the Agricultural Organisation Society is in fact one 
of fusion and elimination ; in the hist few years several hundred 
neak, ill oiganizod, or overlapping Societies have been wound 
up or merged in newer and more efficient bodies. The process 
is new nearing completion. There is room for doubt wliethor 
the policy in itself is wise; an unsatisfactoiy soeiely must of 
course be brought to an end ; the spliere of operations of a 
Purchase or Sale Society may safely be extended beyond the 
boundaries appropriate to a Society of credit or for biro of 
machinery ; yet there are virtues of iiarmony and generous 
understanding, wbicb can only be fostered !)y personal contact ; 
the County Societies in England w’hen prosperous sw'oll up to a 
size in which, however splendid their commercial hulk, they 
lose .sight of their smaller share- holders and attach more im- 
portance to their own dignity and prepotence tlian to the weifarc 
of national co-operation. The big Societies atouUI reply that the 
greater their turnover and the more efficient their metliod.s the 
more buniefit they confer on juombt'rs. This theory is not true 
beyond a certain point ; the share-holder forgets the rule of 
loyalty, the Society’s manager attends more to tlie attraction of 
netv capital (by good dividends) than to tlic protection of those 
members who can least protect themselves. It is not said tlia.t 
all the big societies are thus cfu-rupted : but no observer can 
fail to realize that there are unco-operative practices and a doubt* 
ful spirit of co-operation in some of tliose which iiave on the 
other hand by effieknuiy, economy and integrity conferred the 
greatest benctits on their clients. These' too are not infreepiently 
the Societies Avhich give less than tJicir duo .su|)|)ort to the 
Agricultural Organisation Society ; the voting power of Socie-ties 
in the Agricultural Organisation Society rvas based until 1918 
on a combined scale of membership and turnover ; it, lias now 
jirudenlly been placed on suhscriptioiis mad(>. The attitudi' of 
the big societies should not he eonl'ounded with the provincialism 
of Italy ; tliere is no hostility to other districts, merely an 
exaggerated jmide in commercial success with an insutru^ient 
seu.se of what a truly national co-ojicratiou in agriculture, without 
lop-sidedness or insubordination, might mean to England.^ 

The Smallliolders’ and Allotments’ Societies, whieircan never 
tmainioidu-s and niio> attain tlic dimensions of the groat County 
Dients. Societies, are good and loyal sul^scriher.s to 

the Agricultural Organisation Society. They are on the other 
hand somewhat less efficient, as is natural in view of their 
limited resources : they cannot 'employ a manager of high 
commercial talent, nor is such a man required. Those 
societies are separately represented on the 16 branch 
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committees of tl)e Agricultural Organisation Society which 
work in different tracts of England and Wales ; the areas vary 
from one to six CountieSj a Committee being elected by the 
local Societies in two sections for the big and the small ; there 
is a Branch Organizer of the Agriculural Organisation Society 
in each branch area, and often an Assistant Organizer for 
Allotments : these persons are occupied in propaganda and 
advice, audit being carried out by public auditors, with whom 
the Agricultural Organisation Society has in certain cases 
*tik f< C3 isigBiy (xcofd arranged a rcductiou of fees.* An annual 
thoeei)aM in Conference of Allotment-holder Societies is 

held, and attempts have been made to establish a working agree- 
ment with the National Union of Allotment- holders, a rival body 
the amalgamation of which with the Agricultural Organisation 
Society is nrgoitly to be desired : tlic negotiations liave not been 
succe.ssful. The National Earmers’ Union, the Federation of 
Farmers’ Unions which exist throughout Great Britain, is 
eminently friendly ; the Unions are non-trading agricultural 
associations which resemble non-religious Boerengilds : they 
collaborate with the organizers in founding societies, w'ith 
wUioh they retain no organic connection. 

The activity of the Agricultural Organisation Society is 
Agricultural Organisation the fountain of co-operativo life ; it has 
Society r. consniMcra. Created the Couiity Societies, and ci owned 

its efforts by a strenuous propaganda campaign in 1918; there 
is now required an intensive development propaganda, per- 
suading the farmers to join the societies and pay up as 
much as eacli man can atfoi'd of the maximum £200 share 
capital, organizing and federating small prodrreers’ societies, 
and guiding the movement irr new channels. In addition 
to purch.ase of agricultural requirements, some Societies also 
supply domestic necessaries to their members, for instance 
house iurniture and foot-wear ; the Co-operative Union 
of consumers, which soils not only these articles hut also agri- 
cultural foodstuffs and machinery, is in strong opposition to 
this action. 'I'he Agricirltural Organisation Society discourages 
Societies from encroachir g on tire consumers’ ground wherever 
there is a Consumers’ Society in the district which can furnish 
their domestic supplies : the business of agricultural necessaries 
is not to be surrendered. The Co-operative Union accepts 
the concession hut makes none in return. Ideally all supply 
should be in the hands of one Society ; at present this is not 
feasible, owing both to jealousies and to the unevenness of the 
demand for urban and rural requirements from one district to 
another : an ultimate fusion or alliance of the 0. W. S. 
and the Agricultural Wholesale Society is a permissible 
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dream : the signs of the day point only to a wider diver- 
gence. 


The comments of the Registrar and of the igrieultnral 


Afanageinent of Sooiotios. 


Organisation Society on the methods of 
tl'.e Societies are not all favourable. The 


Agricultural Orgajiisation Society complains of overlapping 
areas, inadequate capitalisation, and unsoixml systems of account 
keeping. It is not usual in English Soci(-tie.s to limit exactly 
a Society’s spliere of working to an administrative village, 
district or county ; in trading operations each jn'oducer must 
he allowed to join the Society vviiich is geogra])hically most 
convenient for delivery of goods ; no man should how(W’’er 
be invited by an ambitious Society to desert in its favour the 
Society of liis owu local area for considerations of cheapness or 
laxity : all are losers hj’’ this metliod in the (U'ld. Tin; Registrar’s 
remarks refer to by-laws and annual returns ; the auditors 
report to him cases in whicli tin.' hooks are inadequate or are 
badly ke])t ; in a few the accounts may have to he entirely re- 
written. i’ass books of meml)ers are not promptly produced 
at audit. Agricultural Societies write olf their assets iii rix(!d 
property too fast ; this precaution was ohservnid also in Holliind 
and elsewhere and is not seriously liarmfnl. Provision is not. 
always properly made for bad debts (this referred more par- 
ticularly to .semi-industrial Societies), or a Society is otiserved 
to be acting ou an unrcglstc'i-cd ninendment of its by-laws. Ho 
points out that Societies should not omit to provide for the 
forfeiture of share.s on Avhieh instalments remain in ari'ears. 


The Agricultural Wholesale Society, Limibnl, of London, 


A agricultural VV lioleaalo 
Society. 


is the i;eutr<al organ of eo-operalive ])ur- 
chaso. It was registered in 1918 to taiive 


over the duties of the Farmers’ Central 


Trading Board (foundv'd in. 1912) and is engaged in manufac- 
ture as well as in purchase and trade. Co-operativo or non- 
co-operativo Agricultural Societies may hceome share -holders, 
and must take up shares in proportion to their own mem- 
bership and turnover. The capital is less tlxan .G .oOOjOOO and 
the turnover in 1919 was only ,G 2 million. 99 Societies were 
members, and a .slump in the price of feeding staffs caused the 
year to end with a loss. The weakness lies in the reluctance 
of the biggest County Societies to support the wholesale 
Society to the full extent by subscribing to share capital and 
giving their custom. The business of the largest societies is 
scarcely less than that of the Wholesale, they can at present 
buy and Sell as cheaply and as well ; they invite the Agricultural 
Wholesale Society, short-sightodly though not unnaturally, 


I, 
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to be in a position to benefit them before asking for their 
money. The Agricultviral Wholesale Society replies that it 
can only attain that position if they have the wisdom to build 
it up. The truth is that central organs should be developed 
early in the growth of a movement, before the various limbs 
suffer from hypertrophy ; a right proportion is not easily re- 
established afterwards without painful treatment. The constitu- 
tion of the Agricultural Wl olcsale Society is moderately 
democratic : there are four ProvincLal Councils in the ports of 
Loudon, Tdverpool, Bristol and ITuil, on which allotment 
Soi'ieties arc represented separately from Farmers’ Societies. The 
Board of Directors is elected by these four Councils, and 
appoints an Executive Committee in London The latter ia 
assisted by a Central- Committee of Managers, appointed by 
Pr ovincial Managers’ Committees chosen by the Councils. In 
this resides an advantage, that the Provincial Councils and the 
Board of Directors need not consist chiefly of Managers : in 
central bodies of trade the power tends to fall more and more 
into the liands of the only men having technical knowledge ; 
if they are given a special means of contributing technical 
oj)iuions, the Board will be manned by co-operators 
concerned with policy and principle rather than witli business 
details. Tnc Agricultural Wliolesalc Society pays 0 per cent, 
on share capital, carries lo per cent, of its profit to Reserve, 
grants a bonus to the workers and a eertaiu sum to au educa- 
tional fund ; the remaining profit (if any) is distribu'cd as a 
rebate on turnover. In addition to foodstuffs, manures, grains 
and machinery, the Society is embarked on a large scheme for 
tlie sale of co-operators’ wool and another for the wholesale 
marketing of meat supjfiied by co-opiu'ative slaugliter-housos. A 
fall in tlu' prici- of wool in l920 offered a prospect of loss on the 
first project. The business of National Waste Products, .Limited, 
has also been bought up in order to prepare foods and fertilizers 
from the by-products of slaughter-houses. The Society will have 
to fight hard for sonu:; years to ir.aintaiti its resistance to trade 
liostiiity and co-o))erativo jealousy. 


East Pi n Counlit'y 
mPr’s Absociation. 


Fur- 


The leading County Society is the Eastern Counties Farmers’ 
Association of Ipswich. (The avoidance 
of the name Co-operative which is not 
restricted by law to true Co-operative 
ISocieties, is noteworthy ; it is monopolized in popular laiigu- 
.age by the Consumers’ Societies.) This Association, founded in 
,1904, has now' 3,000 members and a turnover of £ 1 million. 
)lt deals in cleaned and tested seeds, guaranteed fertilizers, etc., 
letc., and manufactui’es and mixes foodstuffs ; coal and livestock 
are also handled. Its capital and reserve are infinitesimal in. 
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comparison with its turnover ; the Society lives on an overdraft 
and on trade-credits. A general meeting is attended by at most 
200 persons out of 3,000 : there are local committees which are 
said to express free opinions. The Central Committee consists of 
big landowners : the average holding of the members is 150 acres: 
smaller men are admitted, but for one reason or other have not 
found their Avay into the Society in great numbers. 28 days’ 
credit is allowed and habitually exceeded : no interest is charged: 
the Society brings a suit if necessary after 3 months. The Gene- 
ral Manager draws £ 3,000 per annum, and the husiiu'ss manage- 
ment is highly efilcient : the members obtain largo material bene- ^ 
fits in the form of cheapness and still more of quality ; their 
personal co-operation is not called for as it would be in a small 
Society. A certain amount of business is done witli non- 
members. 

A similar Society working in a more contracted circle is the 
,, ,, , ... Brandshv Agricultural Trading Association 

111 Yorkshire, rlie Society was iounaed in 
1913 and has 000 members, 2 0 of wliom arc non-agriculturists 
dealing only nitli a Consumers’ sho]) wdiich is part of tlie under- 
taking : tlie two branclu's w oiild probably work better in iiidm 
Iiendenco. Shares amount to £ 12,000, ihe turnover being ten 
times that amount, but the reserve is only £ 1 ,000 and is not 
being increased on account of the taxation wliich Avould fall ou it. 
Credit lias iu'en allow'ed up to a year. Tins Society supports the 
AgriculturanVholesale Society thougli not without discontent: 
the members are not very loyal to tlie Society ; their attitude is 
tolerably co-operative. .Much u'ool \vn.s taken u|) I’rom members 
for sale, and cannot now ho unloaded on account of tluj fall in 
prices. The mcmliers are accjiiainted with one another, and 
there is little business with non-members. 

The Preston Farmers’ Trading Sociely in Lancashire ha.s 
,, „ , . . 1,600 members in a circle of 20 miles radius, 

i £ 170,000 ; it l.uys 
ouly agricullural requirements and is on friendly terms with the 
C. W. S. and tlie Consumers’ Societies, witli Avhich a large 
proportion of its trade is done. The Consumers’ movement 
is strongest in Lancashire. A Committee of 12 farmer.s exercises 
a real control over policy with a minimum of interference in 
its execution. Goods arc sold below market rates to members 
and only a small dividend is paid on custom. Travellers call on 
members for orders, and credit is allow'ed on purchases : this 
custom appears to be universal in English Societies, the differ- 
ence being only in degree. The Society buys cheese and farm eiasjA, 
produce from members, and markets it at its own risk. - The 



average holding of the farmers is 50 acres ; the members are 
harmonious anil the Society is of a high co-operative quality. 

The disposal of fresh milk is one of the chief branches of 
rural eo-operation in England : co operative 
WiitM.irfl dairies for cream and cheese liold a subordi- 

nate place Tlie decontrol of milk supplies and prices at the 
beginning of 1920 afforded an opportunity to substitute co-oper- 
ative for oflloial organisation, and many County Societies under- 
took tlie duty with a liaste tliat was detrimental, though under 
the cireinnstan<!es inevitable. The Wiltshire Farmers, Limited, 
operates in the county of Wiltsliire and half of Somerset ; it 
has 2,750 memliers not all of whom are yet loyal. Competition 
with the r.on- co-operative association of IJnif ed Dairies, Limited, 
for th(' custom of London an.t other large centres is keen ; more 
propaganda work among farmers is required, and a fuller use of 
local Committees: the management is at present centralized, and 
capital is insufficient ; effici(!ut huisnosg control is a necessary 
condition, hut should bo rciuforo(Hl by iutciiscr teaching of 
members rather than by recourse (as suggested) to the formation 
of a Joint Stock Company in the hope of oolleotim? capital from 
tliose to whom co-operation does not appeal. Supplementary 
lines of work are the purchase of foodstuffs and the sale of eggs, 
in wliicli a gradual advance is being made. The supply of milk 
in rivalry with vesicd interests is not a simple task: capital is 
needed, and tlie preliminary stages in which it is being scraj)od 
together lay a heavy burden on the working staff. During the 
summer of 192d the Society was handling .30,000 gallons (=3,000 
maunds) of milk per day, yet profit in the face of competition 
was scanty. If the existing co-operative dairies in the working 
area can l)e induced to affiliate tlieinselve.s to the County Society 
and to remain loyal, tliero is a. prospect of victory. When victory 
is won, co-operative decentralisation should not be forgotten. A 
Society is wanted, not a Trust. 


Egg Societies follow the linos of those described in Jjeeu- 
. warden and Roermond. The Framlingham 
Egg and Poultry Society m Suffolk was 
started in 190 1 with IIT members: in 1920 its membership was 
3,200, and 15 million eggs had been disposed of in the preceding 
year. The owned capital is one-tenth of the turnover, with a 
further liability : a bonus of 7 pence in the £> in 1918, and 4 
pence in 19^9, was distributed on eggs delivered. Tne Society 
maintains local collecting centres which are visited by its motors 
after tlie long interval of a week ; or consignments may be dis- 
patched direct from the depots, since local markets have some- 
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timos a li)f»hcr pi ice than the cities. The local C( mmittees at the 
depots are inaciive. liggs are no longer marked, since the con- 
snmor suspects marked eggs of being foreign ; this reason is un- 
satisfactory, in view of the remark made by thcGernian importers 
to Eoermond. Examination of eggs over electric light on a tray 
has been abandoned in favour of the slower hut more acoiirate 
mi'thod of handling against the lamp. The Society is prosperous 
and on a sound co-operative level. 

The discontinuance or diminution of moat imports during 
„ ,,, ,, the war gave an impulse to the slaughter- 

houses. ing oi iioirie*l)red aniniaJs tor iood ; pri- 

vately owned slaughter-houses in England 
were brought under the control of govormnont, and through tlio 
Ministry of Food many new slaughter-houses were (u’ceted. The 
working of 2 1 of these proprietary or official institutions had 
been entrusted to Co-operative Societies by the end of 1919, wlicn 
on the approach of (hcontrol tlHi process of transfer was tem])0- 
rarily stopped. It was iindi'rstood that when deconti-ol occurred 
in July 1920 an option on all State-owned slaiightor-liouses 
should be given to Societies. IVlany Soci(‘ti('s Avere prepared to 
take them over. The farmer had hefoiv; the war jireferred to 
sell his meat by live-Avoight, liotli trusting that he aa-ouUI gain 
by an error in the buying hutclier’s estimate of Aveight and also 
fearing that if he Avislied to dispose of dead meat he iniglit fail 
to find a mai'kct among huteliers, avIio preferred the live systenn. 
His fear Avas correct, so long as he amis a(Ting as an ir, dividual : 
his hope Avas fallacious, since the butcher in olferitig a price 
naturally discounted tlie possibility of error 'I'lie produedir is 
always the gainer by every stage of marketing Avhich he can 
base ( II measurement, and the loser when ho depends on the 
buyer’s estimate Dead Aveight is a certainty, live wedght is -a 
guess, since it includes a quantity of instqiarable parts Avdiieh are 
of no final utility to the Initcher. The project of tliC Agricultur- 
al Organisation Society isfliereforo toco-ordinate the sale of dead 
meat in London and other centres through tlio Agricultural 
Wholesale Society actimr on hehalt of all tlie co-opera- 
tive slaughter-houses. In the majority of eases the registration 
of separate Societies is considered advisable ; hut oricasionally 
the County Society operates a dependent brancli. The St. 

,, , Edmundsbury Bacon Factory is an encour- 

Factory. ^giug oxamplc 01 co-opei'ativc meat-handl- 

ing. The Society Avas founded in 1910, 
and has since 1311 been under the management of a Dane who 
understands business as w'ell as co-operation. There are 750 
members, not all of whom are loyal in delivering their animals : 
non-co-operative pigs are also accepted, and the manager invites 

i2 
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the owners after one or two transactions to become co-operators. 
Private competition is keen, and the sale is handicapped by lack 
of standardisation in the animals supplied. There is clearly 
scope for a good breeding association. The owned capital is 
£ 20,000 which is inadequate for a turnover of £ 300,000. The 
bonus paid in 1919 averaged 8s. or 9s. per animal The Society 
has accuiiiulatcd no reserve, but while the Excess Profits Tax 
is in force it is always uncertain wliether the balance sheet 
may not be adjusted by financial methods which arc fully law- 
ful, but convey an impression of less than the actual reserve. 
Much of the meat is sold to Go-operativo Stores. The Society 
acted for Government as a general slaughterer of other animals 
during the war, and is agent for the Agricultural Co-operative 
Insurance Company. It has a sausage factory and is about to 
manufacture feeding stufl's from by-products. 

The last branch of co-operative sale to l)o examined is that 
„ , r)f fruit and vegetables. Here also the pri- 

mary condition is the standardisation of the 
product : it will pay a farmer better to sell a good liut second 
best variety in eompany with 100 other men tlian to pbice on 
the market a small bulk of superlative excellence. The large 
Society can command tlie attention of the buyer, the Iransporter 
and the official : it can face a temporary fall in prices, and can 
if necessary manufacture its own requirements or finish for the 
market its own products Nevertheless it is uuoconoinio to 
permit sucli overlapping as may be observed in England, where 
the Pershore Society on the borders of Wales admits members 
from the remote county of Kent, who refuse to join the local 
Society of Sevenoaks or are disloyal members of that Society. 
Tlie Pershore Co-operative Fruit Market is a Society established 
in 1909, vvliicli lias now' about 1,000 members, representing 
nine-tenths of the fruit farmers in that famous district of 
Worcestersliiri* : its owned capital is only £ 9,0 0 with a turn- 
over of £ 310,000, more than two-thirds of the trade being with 
members. An auction is held five times a w'eck at Pershore, to 
which non-members arc admitted : tlie fruit is bought through 
brokers wdio attend tlie auction : tli(» broker having every 
inducement to raise tlio value of transactions on account of his 
commission, no ring or boycott can be arranged by buyers. A 
bonus of 3 per cent, was paid on fruit marketed in 1 919 ; since 
the co-operative auction rules the fruit market,., it obtains, and 
passes on immediately to members, tlie full market price, leav- 
ing little room for a bonus : tliis result is inevitable in an area 
in whicli co-operative sale predominates. The Society owns 
osier-beds from which it prepares fruit baskets for the mem- 
bers. The farmers are fairly loyal ; a Society holding so secure 
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a position both could and should impose a rule binding mem- 
bers to deliver all their produce, with fines for disloyalty. 

The Sevenoaks Pruit Society covers the County of Kent and 
„ , T. ..... . parts of the surrounding conaties ; it con- 

ducts a meat market in Sevenoaks, with a 
local mill for preparation of fceding-cake. The fruit is sold 
through a shoji in the central liOndon market of Covent Garden. 
The shop pays the full price for fruit to monibers, but cannot 
secure all their custom ; its reputation ou the Covent Garden 
market is not yet sufficient to enable it to sell their entire out- 
put. The ordinary trade practice of placing .selected potatoes at 
the mouth of tbe sack is followed and defended. Co-operators 
have often an uphill figlit to win their reputation before the 
public, but they can only win with clean hands. 

The class of Society hitherto (lescril)cd is suitable, to the 
yeoman farmer, whose farming area will 
Smallholdings and allot- vary, ill accordauce with difleronces of soil, 

ments. ’ , , ... .. 

communications and markets, irom .lU 
acres at Preston to 250 in the Eastern Counties. (The average 
area of farms in a Society wall be affected Iiy the inclusion of 
more or lower smallholders among the yi'omcn). Twenty years 
ago smallliolders in England and Wales were rare, and the 
cumbrous and expensive procedure of land transtcr hampered 
tlie enterprise of acf|uiring land. Acts to provide allotments, 
i.e., plots of land for cultivation as a subsidiary source of income 
only, hail lieen passed with little effect for 100 years, and in 
x8S7 local authorities were empowered to acquire land for the 
purpose by compulsion. Litth' was done in tlie 20 years which 
followed. In 1;^08 was passed tlie second Smallholdings Act, 
whereby County Councils receive authority to huy or take on 
lease land iictHlcd for amallhohh'rs and 'allotment-holders, re- 
selling or letting it either to individuals or to sucli co-operative 
societies as restrict hy liy-laAv the rate of interest paid on capi- 
tal. Other local authorities w'ere enabled to take land for 
allotments only, the limit of an allotim'iit being fixed at 5 
acres. The applications under this Act far exceeded the land 
which County Councils found means to acquire. The landlord 
was disinclined to surrender property which w^as to lie handed 
over to small farmers : many landlords wished to charge an ex- 
orbitant rent ; they distrusted the ability and willingness of 
smallholders to farm well and pay punctually, or looked 
askance upon the growth of a class wliich might eventually 
bring about, as in Ireland, their own expropriation : in an 
instance quoted hy the A. O. S. the County Council induced a 
landlord to accept as rent the fair sum of £ t per acre instead 
of £11 claimed. More than this, the County Councils were 


Class B, 
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themselves in the hands of landlords or of employers of labour 
who would not welcome a diversion of their labour-supply ; the 
Board of Agriculture was obliged to threaten and even to resort 
to the powers of compulsion given by the Act ; in one way or 
another 200,000 acres in England and Wales had been acquired 
for smallholdings by local authorities between 1908 and the 
beginning of the war, representing l/60th part of the arable 
area ; 035,000 acres liad been taken up for allotments. The 
male adult population of agricultural labourers and small far- 
mers is estimated at only million, bnt allotment-holders are 
as often townsmen as rural, and only a small acreage was 
cultivated by co-operators. The Agricultural Organisation 
Society in 1015 had federated 177 societies of smallholders and 
allotments. The urgency of an cnlianced food supply during 
the war and the special legal measures taken to i-ender land 
accessible led to an enormous multiplication of allotments, 
which in 19.8 nuinhcred l.j million, with an extent possibly of 
2 million aciH's. The formation of Co-operative Societies proceed- 
ed apace, and slightly less than 1,000 such societies were affiliat- 
ed to the A. 0. S. in March 1920. The available land was 
still unequal to the demand ; the Laud Settlement Eacilitics 
Act directed tliat prefcreuct' for smallholdings he given to ex- 
soldiers, with the result that agricultural lal)ourers whose health 
or duties had kept them on national service at home, saw their 
applications, pending ill some cases since lOlO, still further 
deferred. Through the influence of the A. O. S. representatives 
of co-ojieratiou were appointed to the new smallholding sub- 
committees set up by law in each County area, but efforts to 
secure laud were only too often defeated. It is again interest- 
ing to note that the Italian Goveinment is more readily disposed to 
strenuous action through its ITefeets uheu national necessity 
involves the sidiordinatiou of vested interests : the County 
Councils of England and Wales are less forceful and more 
biased tlian a single administrative officer in charge of a 
district. 

.Smallholders are if possible settled by the County Councile 
, . , in ‘ Colonies, ' i.e., grouped together in a 

mannipr couverueiit both tor their economic 
and social advantage, 'llie Councils are unwise in continuing 
after settlement a supervision which could effectively he main- 
tained by Co operative Societies ; the creation of Societies has 
ill certain counties fieen delaj’^ed the action of tJxe local 
autliority in buying or selling on belialf of the settlers more or 
le.ss at tliG expense of tJie public rates. The Council snould 
settle the men ; co-operation should be the guide of their common 
life. Their needs are principally in tlie departments of pur- 
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chase and sale ; breeding and insurance societies will follow. 
^Neighbouring Societies may with advantage form a federation 
such as that of Bristol, with 18 Societies of smal ■ holders and 
allotments cultivating 700 acres, or that of Bradford witli 20 
Societies and a much larger ar(*a (the exact figures were not 
available) ; scattered Societies will more prudently affiliate 
themselves to the farmers’ co-operative of their County. 


The lloxton Co-operative* Stnallholdings Society, Limited, 

noxtonco-oporativo. Society. Bedfordshire, datcs from 1911: in 1919 

17 members were tanning Si acres in 
separate lots, and holding 7 acres on common account ; the 
horses, implements, barns and stables are the property of the 
Society (there are no stearn-or jietrol-driven machiiies), and 
the 7 acres are let out to members on a])plication, tlu' rent 
supporting the property jointly held. In 19 20, 1() ex-soldiers 
were admitted to the Society, and 108 acres obtained on annual 
lease from the County Council, at £ 2-10-0 per acre suliject to 
future increment. The Society pays a ‘sinking fund’ to the 
Council in addition to rent, to ])urchaso the land from the 
previous owner in SO yea.rs : hut thr pro[)orty wlieii thus bought 
is to vest in the Council, and tin* Society will Viave paid the 
price for nothing. It is possilile that in return for this act of 
apparent lienevolence the Society, whic!i is of course helpless 
in laoe of the impossibility of ohtdining land unaided, receive.* 
favours and soi'vicc's from the Council, hu( it would he more 
efficient accountancy and less misleading social policy to charge 
the Society for such services and debit the annual purchase 
jiKtney to the funds of the body in which the freehold will vest. 
The members of the Society are .satisfied with the situation, and 
consider that tin' annual lease relie\os them of exces.sivo liabi- 
lity this attitude [joints to a dlshelicT in the consisteney of 
agricultural policy as conducted by the State. Thi; capital in 
1919 was less than .£ ;00, composed of shares and reserve only : 
no dividend is paid. The Society carries on a small business of 
[lurchase and sale, in an unenterpri,sing way ; the Sccretaiy i.s 
too busy a man for ambitious scheme. The members are reason- 
aijiy co-operative, though occasional jealousies arise ; they 
seldom employ outside labour, and engage each other at time's 
of stress. T'hey are not perhaps not highly progressive, l)ut are 
contented and free from debt. 


Iloxton is a fair example of the smallholders who are now 

Cc-operativo fnrminfe-. Organised co-oporativcly in England 

and Wales, and may he com[)ared to the 
collectively leased farms with divided holdings in Italy. Only 

'' 

*TIie smallholder h not nhy of the name co -operative. 


Class B., 
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one unitary farm, at Miircot in Gloucestershire, is known to 
exist ; it was founded with enthusiasm in 1920, and its history 
is in the future. Profit-sharing farms, whether unitary or 
divided, liave been tried in various counties ; those which survive 
have the merits and tlie limitations of profit-sharing industries, 
but do not deserve tlie full title of Co-partnership which they 
enjoy. The flourishing Co-partner Productive Society ‘ Morning 
Star ’ at Leicester has recently bought a farm in Gloucestershire 
for the production of fruit for jam, and declares its intention of 
converting it into a Co-])artncr body : no steps had been taken 
in 1920, and the devolution of autliority will no doubt be slow. 
For the j)rcscnt tbe lino of advance in Ei^gland is towards 
collective leasing and divided farming. The allotments move- 
ment has a long distanci; to travel yet, but its course is narrowed 
to the satisfaction of a minor need similar to that of bee-keepers 
and silk Avorm breeders : th(! allotment-holder revels in the 
pride of pri/e-winning vegetables and in an improv'ed digestion, 
but ho is not, as allotment-holder, a bactor in national life. The 
smallliolder on the contrary may reshape England as he lias 
reshaped rural Ireland. There are tracts of England, as of 
every country, in which farming must be extensive ; sheep are 
useless to small men, as is also the land suitable for shee]>-graz- 
ing ; Avar experience has proA'ed the futility of ploughing up 
grass-lands at a cost exceeding tlie gross value of the crop. It 
is not, however, necessary to transfer all the land to small- 
liolders in order to produce a revolution both in Englisli agri- 
culture and in rural thought. The farmers owning fi ve acres 
and upAvard in 1 ngland and Wah^s number about a (piarter of 
a million ; tbe smalllioldors (neglectiug tbe allotment-holders), 
Avbo cultivate from .5 to 25 acre.s, may be estimated at 50,0u0 at 
least ; a coutimiation of tlie present policy Avill bring them in a 
decade to double this number, and if tlnur agriculture is sound, 
the demand for new legislation or more forcible administration 
of the present Smallholdings and Settlement Acts may be 
expected. Tbe agriculture of such producers can only be sue- 
ce.ssful and sound if it is co-operative: a small man is ignored 
or fleeced by the trader, and squeezed out of the selling market. 
The public opinion of town citizens is in favour of bringing men 
‘ back to the land,’ but the story in the country is not the same. 
The yeoman farmer is suspicious and sometimes hostile ; he fails 
to realize that the smallholder is the ideal means of providing 
him with that seasonal labour which his industry requires : he will 
be tlie better able porinanontly to retain a few skilled men on a 
high Avage, while tlie spiritless labourer for Avhora in Avinter he 
can find no occupation Avill disappear, and he replaced by the 
small producer whose vegetables and poultry call for his atien* 
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■tion throughout the year. It will he the task of co-operators, 
and above all of the Agricultural Organization Society, to pro- 
mote and organize co-operative settlements, and to se-^ that small 
men do not confine their energies to a single form ' i: activity ; 
smallholders cannot afford -to neglect the minor arts such as 
rabbit»hreoding, bulb-growing, and silk-worm breeding, wliich just 
turn the year’s balance from a loss t) a profit. The Agrieul- 
tui'al Organization Society will also soothe the. feelings of 
the offended yeomen who resent the upstart class : the Small- 
holder Societies will afflict the efficient manager of a County 
Society less severely with dcdayed and potty orders thaji will 
the individual cultivator of 20 acre.s ; the diffusion of Small- 
holders in every distri(!t will fac’ilitate the work of smallholders’ 
Federations, the hnsine.ss custom of which will, by its magnitTidc, 
convince the landlord and the yeoman manager of the import- 
ance and tlio merits of tin- Associated Soeiefies. Smallholders 
may also build a bridge to cross the gulf between tin- co-opera- 
tive consumer and producer; they will not embark on manu- 
facture ; they will perhaps he as willing to Iniy from /he Con- 
sumers’ shop, if it can supply on indent tlioir tested seeds, 
food-stuff's and manures, as from a Fanners’ Trading Society 
which valiK's only large ovdei's : certainly the Consumers’ Store 
will 1)0 of greater ulilit to them than to yeomen tor the supply 
of domestic needs ; probably smcilllioldcrs will sell tlieir pro luce 
to tiio Stores rather tliau transport it, even co-ot)eratively, to a 
remoter market. Ultimately the nation must bring the two 
branches of co-operation together ; as in Ireland, there sliould 
bo only one Whole.sale Society, with county depots or mills and 
village shops. This consummation cannot he reached in haste ; 
agricultural co-oporation is \n)ung, and youth provokes age to 
iudigna/ion by its boastings (however well justified) and Hs 
success. When the agricultural movement also is mature, with 
an admitted phacc in ihe nation’s economy and a voice in its 
co-operative councils, tJie idvals will he drawn toLcther into a 
national as well a.s a local alliance if not into a greater unity. 



CHAPTER V. — The function of Co»opefatioift 

The I'unction of cooperation may be examined from two 
points of view ; it may be considered as 
atiom <> (oopci immediate economic expedient or as a 

basis ol' ultimate social reconstruction. In 
the former aspect it is a method of mutual organisation by 
wliich all persons who sufler from a common economic stress 
may miite to free thmnselves from its pressure : in the latter 
aspi'ct co-operation respi-esents a principle on wliieh a new 
social world may lie so built uj) as to minimizo or render 
inolfensive the extreme inequalities created by a system of 
capitalism. 

A primitive’ society is unorganized : communications are 
„ . imperfect, and individuals thougl) indc- 

-.conoiJiK fu 9. peudent ^\ithin tlie narrow circle ol their 

customs enjoy little comt'oi't or material wealth. Exchange is 
directly conducted between tlie producer and the consumer ; 
tlicre are few or iio middlemen ; there is no credit, no 
trust. Consciiucntly a local or tmoporary surplus or deficit of 
goods is irremediable, and waste allcrnatcs with Avaiit. The 
i7icrcas(’ c l organized exchange and tlie imju'ovcment of commu'^ 
nications luccd middlemen and (’apitalists ; the eompetition of 
mercliaiits and manufacturers b’ads on tlie one land again 
to waste, on (be otlu'r to eonimercial disliouesty 'iliese tAvo 
classes, valuable and indeed indispensable, control the business 
of prodnetioii and (‘xebange. and amass great fortunes at 
the exjien.s'c botJi of the producer and of tlie eorisunu’r. 
To return to tlie simple forms of tlie past is neithi'r possible 
nor desirable. Industry, including the industry of agricul- 
ture, mimt lu' organized. Excbangvi must lie conducted on a 
plan ; there must I»e eomiiiiialiou, in order to si'curo lor 
the ordinary citizen, botli as prime producer and as tiltimate 
(’onsiimer, the economies and jirofits wbieli are enjoyed by 
the capitalist organizer and (lie AA’atcbl'ul middleman The 
averag*' citizen jiossesses neither the Avealtli of the one nor 
the forceful ability of tho otlier : in a Joint Stock Com- 
pany under a lioird of Directors be is no more thaip a 
voting unit Avitbout technical kiiOAAdedgo of the business wdth 
wliicli the Company dc’als, and often Avithout the desire to 
appreciate more of its affairs than the rate of the dividend ; 
the po\v(*r is concentrated in the hands of the few AAdio kiioAV, and 
the subscriptions of tlie many tend to disappear into the same 
firm grasp. ISeithcr as shareholding consumer nor as producer 
emoloyee has the aAmrage cTfzen a real hope of evoking from a 
Company sympathy for his needs. By political action the 
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people may tvu’n over the industrial business of the country 
to the State, i.e., to the group of selected statesmen who 
form the Government and are responsible to the legislature : 
in so far as his political organs and agents are not thereby 
either overworked or corrupted, the citizen may .find that 
his voice is heard, his grievance is remedied, and he is safe- 
guarded from obvious and intentional injustice, Ilut in 
proportion as he multiplies the functions of the State and 
tlie supervising duties of his statesmen, tlie administrative 
machine becomes slow and cumbrous, tiine, money and ink 
are squandered, and tlie iinpo.ssibility of ell’ective control 
leaves room for tlu' grave abuses of indilfeiv ncc and vena- 
lity. Ultimately the average citizen, the less atlliient man 
wlio suffers economically from the poAver of tlie trader and 
the manufactun'r, must act for himself and save himself. He 
must eo-operate. 

Co-operation is tlie union of honest men, Avho feel a 
. comm on economic need, in order to attain 

Ak-.'Uimi; ut eo-opuialion. . , . , ■ • i i , i i 

economic rebel liy joint euort through 
honest means. The union is voluntarv. as distinguished from 
that of a family or caste, and sliould he based on mutual 
kiiowlodgc and a spirit of equality. In combination poor 
men may command (japitai, credit, te'ohnieal advice, and com*' 
mercial attention; disunited the,y are lielpless. More parti- 
cularly is this true of those occupations, such as agriculture 
or coitagi' industries, in whicli the workers are often in- 
dependent in tomjier, straitened in means, aiid^ living at a 
distance from one another on a tluetuating income. It mav 
be noted tliat'tlu' analysis of co-operation given aliove will 
not justify tlie manufacture of worin-eateu furniture in Venice, 
the arraiiL’ement of selected potatoes on top of the sack at 
Covent garden, the touiulation of a consumers’ shop in an 
Italian village where a similar shop of a i'iva.I [lolifical colour 
is operating successfully, or the exclusion of small farmers 
from a Dutch Purchase Society “ because poor mmi are troubie- 
some.” Tiic introduction of political and religious enthusiasLus 
into co-operative life lends energy, no doubt, to the common 
movement, as alcoliol invigorates the human body ; so general 
is the desire for a party stimulus that in the present state 
of human nature its employment may be inevitable : ideally 
it should he condemned as a brilliant but false ally which 
will in the end mislead the judgment and enervate the 
frame. 

The benefit of united action is not confined to tlie 
poor. The Eigenhuli^ Consumers of Belgium and Holland, 
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master-carpenters of GLent, the silk-assayers of Milan are alike 
entitled to the advantages of the co-operative method, and 
it is a narrow spirit in Belgium and Italy which demands 
the lestriction of privileges and recognition to socnitics formed 
among the “ working classes Prussian squires Avere among 
the earliest of mortgage- co-opera, tors. Provided the Society 
is open on equal terms to all who are qualified under its 
by-laws, and its practical administration is lionourable and 
democratic, a society of millionaires may be co-operative. 
It does not follow that it is nationally desirable, and public 
policy might bar a few claimants : a gang of tliirsty money- 
lenders w'ould not be favoured. 


Tlic scope of co-operatioii is the entire field of economic 
exchange. In final analy^is the abstrac- 
fccoi.e of co-,.p(mtiou. part from the continuous 

cycle of e.xehange is artilieial : no real line of division marks 
off consumption from production. Except sheer waste, no 
cojisumptiou is unproductive : tin' schoobnaster at dinner is 
amassing strengtli to educate good citizens wJio are ihe Avealth 
of the Stat(! : the user of tenfiis balls is iitting his mind 
and body for the efforts of Ids ])roductivc Avork on the 
morrow. It is tln'reforo only a ^conventional classification 


tliafc can 1)0 made of Co-opcraiivo Socii'ties, and Avith tliat quali- 
fication tlioy may be classified as Societies of (1) J’urclmse Avitli 
a AUCAV to Production and (2) Production and Sale r the rwo 
classes fade graduallv into oiu' anotlier through a cloud of 
doubtful instances. Credit is a form of purchase or supply, the 
sup])ly of cheap money in bulk for distribution Avitli a view 
to production (including consumption l)y ])rorluctive |)(H'sons) ; 
a Credit Society is so far peculiar in its conditions and working 
principles as to require separate enumeration, but uioney as 
an object of supply is no more mi generis than shoe-leather. 
The end of co-operative purchase (including credit) is to secure 
articles Avhich can be usefully employi'd (including money) 
in bulk and at favourable rates and of good quality ; co-opera- 
tive production and sale seeks to produce and dispose of articles 
in bulk and at favourable rates by moans of tlieir good quality, 
p"or these yinrposes the menibors are invited to lend ilieir per- 
sonal assistance in order to avoid the charges of needless staff 


and middlemen, to contribute also their money and liability 
in order to esc'apo yiaymcnt of interest, and to supervise the per- 
sonal conduct and business dealings one of another. In a 
company the sliarcholders are strangers united by no promise 
or bond : under the State all arc subjects of a governor who 
cannot without difBculty be changed : in a Co-operative Society 
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the menihers are voluntary associates pledged to take a personal 
part in a business common to them all and conducted by them 
only. There is no economic operation to whicli these princi- 
ples cannot in theory be applied : the practical limit ol their 
application is lixed from day to day by the intelleetnal and 
moral development of tliose who seek to escape from the evils 
of capitalism. 

If tlie scope of co-operation is thus unlimited by any econo- 
mic quality, it is likcAviso iu theory unlimit- 
iiiu ?ca,K > .f Lj.opcratinii. scalc of magnitude : its progress 

at any moinont depends ou tin; eapiral, the technical and 
commercial skill, and the political ])o\vers Avhich tlie productive 
classes, other than the oapitadist manul'acturer or ‘•enter- 
prising” merchant, can bring together. Ui\til they can finance 
a great industry, direct its o))erations, and market its product, 
all through their own s|)ecialized mombers, a,nd can at the same 
time prote(!t it from subversion by political opponents, the Co- 
operative Commonwealtli is not. achieved. Meanwhile the co- 
operator in his owi\ genei'ation sees each eo-operativc iijdustry, 
including that of agriculture, formiiig iu every country its local 
ainl national federations: tJie building of sliips by motallurgists 
in Italy, the sale of Irutter iji Holland, the purchase of raw 
materials and of articles of ultimate eousumptioii by stores in 
England, show that the day of national coopei’ativf; industry 
is not remote : nor should it l)e forgott<'n that as t!ie sulphur- 
miners of Sicily are demanding to control the mines, so the 
coal-miners of Great Britain may shortly control their pits 
to the practical exclusion of tlie (capitalist. VFliethor this bo 
a result to welcome or to df'plore, the organisation of the coal 
mines can only be clfccted by tiu; miners in tlie form of a 
national Co- 0 |) erative Society: they inaylthomselves fail to re- 
cogni/x' the form which they are adopting. 


Alteniativcs to yooperatiun. 


The co-operator when estimating the power of Oo-oporation 
to solve tli(5 prolilems now set liy Laliour 
throughout the world, is led to measure 
liis own solutiions against the alternatives offered. Let us 
very briefly examine some of tliese alternatives. The disoonteut 
with capitalism felt by the manual labourer is concerned with 
the three questions of wagiis, control of industry, and monotony 
of work. Under the system of specialisation — the abandomeut of 
which would involve a lowered standard of material comfort .- a 
result possibly acceptable — monotony may bo reduced but cannot 
immediately be abolished : the manual labourer is not alone in 
suffering from the evil ; hours of work may bo sliortened and 
the amenities of life within and without the worksliop increased. 
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The wage system will remain under every form of capitalism : 
it can be abolished by dividing tlie total product of eaeli industry 
among the worker’s of the industry, or the total product of the 
countiy among the workers of the country. The quarrel as to 
controi can be settled temporarily by a system of joint ooatrol 
(if real) shared by the capitalist and all the workers: or finalfy 
by the sole or joint control of industry by the workers of all 
descriptions and the State. Under all systems credit must be 
inaintaii.ed, and tixed and Avorking capital periodically renewed 
and extended. 

An ameudineiit of capitalism, moderating its apparent ineqni- 
(1) Joint coni roi of in- tios by tlic eoiistitution of VVorks Councils, 
dn»T\y. AVbitley Councils, or other devices for joint 

control by ojuployers and employ(‘d, may proA’ide a means 
of temporaiy and superficial reconciliation. The most definite 
ex])erimeut oi' this nature has been made hy the Italian Govern- 
ment, Avhich after the seizure of factories in Milan and Turin 
in (he summer of 1920, and their subsequent ahandouincnt hy the 
workmen Avho for lack of crc'dit, technical advisers, and commer- 
cial experience could not o]>erat(! them Aviih success, appointed a 
commission to propound a plan of joint industrial control: the 
Co limit! ec Failing (o agree, priucijially on the question of grounds 
and ini'ihods for dismissing einjiloyiies, the Italian Government 
brought forward and passed in 1921 a Hill to estahli.sh in each 
industry a permanent Committee of workmen and a parallel 
Committee of employers ; tlie Workers’ Committee is entitled to 
all information and an advisory voice in matters concerning 
the industry as a whole. Under a sympatiudic Government, 
which is ready to legislate, such advice will he no less powerful 
than the employers’ nominal authority. But no such half 
measure Avill he AvilUngly accejited l)y the wage-earner, unless 
as a stage towards that entire control of industry Avhich he is 
claiming. The restrict ion of the share, allotted to Capital from 
the profits to a fixed rate of interest would he a similar inter- 
mediate measure, meeting the oi)jection urged to the excessive 
profits of the capital-owner : yet the manufacturer Avill always 
dominate the situation so long as he, or his Company, own the 
land, the buildings and tlic fi.xed machinery and so long as a 
lock-out can be declared. 

A more drastic remedy has been applied in Russia. Com- 
cn Comnmnnm munlsm, whicli when instituted by the ruth- 

less slaughter of all opponents is now called 
Bolshevism, vests all capital, in the -form of food, land, ma- 
terial, or productive machinery, in the “ community ” : the old 
theory is cherished that life can be directed by and centred in 
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a number of almost independent villages or towMs ; bii*; experi- 
ence in Russia has shown that under m')dera ejhditioas of 
interdepen Icnce the central Government mu^t continually inter- 
fere and centralize. Each community is i itea lii to proluce 
all that it can, and consume only what it needs, handia:^ over 
the surplus in return for a sharo, based not on e'ccliango value 
but on personal requu'ements, of the surplus produced hy other 
communes. Only a strong central Government can direct the 
pi’oduction of the self-centred communes and insist on a free 
surrender of the surplus : in f,».cb ovcui tlu Bilshjvik Govern- 
ment — the most despotic ever scan in modera Murojx" —has failed 
to carr}?^ out this task. Without a long process of education, the 
manual ovoi'ker under Communism is not willing to exert him- 
self fora national good which lie does notcompraliand, the lack of 
a personal stimulus to gain causes laziness, and laziness means 
national disaster and poverty. The Russian Oorn nunists refused 
to recognize the innumerable Co-operative Societies wliieh had 
developed rapidly and prosperously during the last twenty years : 
the object of a Co-operative Society fieing economic gain for the 
momhers, and membership being confined to lionest persons, the 
fundamental principle of Co-operation was ooudi'mned hy the 
Bolsheviks, who proceeded to ‘ nationalize ’ the So ucties, utiliz- 
ing their machinei'y for communal distri oution. of tho means of 
life to honest and dishone.st alike, and without the incentive of 
a personal rewax'd for thrift or effort. Co-operation therefore 
ceased to exist, and it was only in the soring of 192 L that the 
Bolshevik rulers, realizing that their ideal of altruistic production 
was too high or too shadowy for the Russian peasant and manual 
labourer, announced their return to a modified system of private 
ownership and permitted the suppressed Co-operatives to renew 
their life. It is open to a co-operator to believe that avhen all 
men are educated and most men are unselfish and honest, the 
Communist ideal may he attainable : it may even he attained 
through Co-operation, the few thriftless, lazy, or dishoaest per- 
sons within the area of a Society Iieing admitted to its Inmeftts 
on suffei’ance, all economic operations being carried on through 
its agency, and all profit which remains after the distribution of 
each man’s food and other needs aeeording to a fixed scale being 
handed over to a Union or Federation. But while such a vision 
is legitimate, it is not a picture of to-day. 


If therefore the operation of industry is not practicable 

(7) Coiicctivwm. present age without the assistance 

of personal gain, the co-operator may 
consider the alternative of a less Utopian State. Collectivism 
or State Socialism contemplates the Control and the more or 


K 
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less direct marageir.f nt of all industries and all ccmn on' econo- 
mic life by State agency, as the Post Office, the Eailways, or 
the Irrigation system are already managed by servants of 
Government in many countries. Wages are not abolished ; they 
tluctuafe according to the demand for men, the scarcity of 
muscle or brains and the value of the product produced or the 
service performed by each industry and each individual worker. 
A Communist Slate will eiuh avour to ioresee the demand for 
every necessary of life and to provide for its supply by agri- 
culture, manufacture, or oiberwise ; in the ideal system goods 
are not exctianged at a price but according to each man's proved 
need : if a money currency and money values are maintained, 
the worker's wage will be such as to support him in a condition 
to carry out his work, and all wages will tend to approximate 
to a uniform level. Collectivism on the other hand leaves goods 
to find their own price on the market, and wages to seek "their 
‘natural ’ level, subject always to humane limits imposed by 
legislation or public feeling. Tlie Collectivist State is a capi- 
talist, paying the market rate of w'ages, but responsible to its 
wage-earners as members ( f the electorate. Tlie stimulus to 
private gain is retained ; a worker w'ho desir(*s liigh wages may 
earn them by entering a dangerous or unpopular trade w hich 
the communi.st W'ould normally avoid ; and the world’s w’ork is 
done. But not only is bureaucratic or departmental control of 
industry by the State slow and rule-hound, it tends to become 
more and more expensive* ami inefficient as the duties of the 
State arc increased and the maeliinc becomes more complicated. 
The world’s work is done, but done badly. Moreover both as 
consumer and producer the citizen is discontented : he grnmbles 
at the alleged wastefulness of Government methods ami at the 
high price of goods wldeb results from the enhanced wages 
drawn by voting workers from the common purse. Tlie producer, 
earns a good wage ; he may even be a inomlx'r of a powerful 
industry dominating the Government and extorting an unjustly 
large w age to the detriment of others. But he is still not the 
master o) his work : he has not won that control over industry 
which he formerly grudged to tin; private capitalist. Tlie eo- 
oporator above all is the natural opponent of State Socialism: 
lie believes in his own p iwers if tiio State gives him a fair field : 
his prime object is to avoid waste, since he himself is the loser ; 
and in liis Society, wlustlu r as consumer or producer, he controls 
his own purse and his ow n work. 


The abolition of exchange values by the cominnni.st being 
. ... impracticable in this generation, and the 

(4) syn ica lam. substitutioii of a CoIlcctivist Slate for- 
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the horde of competing merchants and capital —owners 
being found to create new evils without removing the 
gravest of the old, it may appear to be the pi ident course 
for all producers, agricultural or industrial, to combine them- 
selves in Trade Unions and Syndicates, ignoring the political 
State, for the struggle against private capital and private control 
of industry. T1 e Syndicalist aims at the overthrow of private 
capital by so pushing up the manual worker’s (and sometimes 
also the brain-worker’s) share of the proOts that nothing remains 
for the capital-owner. The latter is imagined as surrendering 
iiis factory or his land to the employees, who thereafter carry on 
the husincss for their own benefit, presumhiy on co-opcrativo 
lines. Leaving aside tl'e question whether the capitalist, who 
may himself be a small investor and even a thrifty workman, is 
entitled 1o a ceitain return on the capital which ho has invested, 
it may he pointed out that so destructive a policy as Syndicalism 
will react disastrously on the producer himself. He has trained 
himself during the struggle with his enemy lo ignore or minimizo 
the need of maintaining eaj)ital and reserves for the needs of the 
busines.s, lie has in all probability resisted, as imposed by the 
enemy, even that measure of discipline which every large 
organisation requires, and he has watched the squeezing of the 
consumer by the progressive rise in prices due to the pressure of 
wages. After his victory he and his fellow's through their I’rade 
Union or Syndicate have to raise funds or set aside savings for 
extensions and renewals, to engage and reassure managers and 
technical experts, and to sell their product. The battles which 
he has been fighting arc likely to disqualify him entirely both 
in his temper and his experience, for these i unctions, lie is 
working in a cooperative industry, l)ut utterly without tlio 
cooperative spirt. Not only the occupation of Italian factories 
by insurgent workmen hut also the milder seizure of Sicilian 
• lands by impatient peasants and ex-soldiers prove that a 
victory in industry won by violence will ho cpliemeral ; the 
victor cannot hold himself down to that steady labour which 
alone w'ill secure the fruits. Syndicalist industry is co-opera- 
tive in its form, hirt is conducted by men who have served no 
co-operative apprenticeship and have not absorbed the co-opera- 
tive doctrine. Neither application, discipline, nor prevision may 
be expected from those who have never borne responsibility. 


The evils which we have noted under a system of capi- 
talism are the following : from the consu- 
mer and the political citizen’s view point, 
(1) waste through advertisement and unregulated production, (2) 
ndulieiation, or the competitive production of shoddy : from. 


AUern»tivcs compartd. 
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the producer’s side (1) an inadequate share in the comforts of 
life 'which wapies can buy : largely through defective organisa- 
tion of industry, (2) subjection of the worker’s economic life 
to the interests of Capital, (3) boredom, largely through the 
necessity of manufacturing low class goods. Communism, if 
effectively eslablisbed and accepted, will remedy waste through 
a previous estiinat(^ of the prorluction required and a careful 
division of the product according to needs ; and will prevent 
adulteration because eacb producer, working {ex hypothesi) not 
for gain but in order to contribute to the commonwealth, will 
give the best tliat is in him as every free worker always loves 
to do. Tlie avoidaiico of waste by a regulation of supply 
should ensure an increased share of wealth to every worker to 
■whom allotment is made from the common fund ; the condi- 
tions of labour will be self-imposed by the community ; and 
the freedom, to proluce sound and beautiful goods in place of 
the cheap and nasty will stimulate and interest the craftsman 
and the farmer. Ideally, all the evils which we have in 
view should disappear under Communism actually, the only large 
scale instance whicli can be examined shows that the citizen 
worker does not yet grasp the value of working solely for the 
community, and the system breaks down through under-produc- 
tion of wealth. State Socialism with its army of officials wiil, 
if extended to more than a few natural monopolies, only 
aggravate waste : the goods produced will presumably not be of 
base quality, but wall tend to be mediocre and uniform. The 
increase of return to the -workor will be limited by the inefficiency 
of efficial management, and above all the prime producer has 
not conquered the control of his own life and industry, which 
remaius in the hands of the State. He is still resentful and still 
bored. Syndicalism, which implies industrial monopoly, should 
obviate waste, if the various industries are not competing with 
one another : and bad quality will certainly be barred ; no* 
worker washes to do had wmrk. But the control of men who 
have defeated the enemy in pitched battle through amassing 
of forces, Avill inevitably continue to bo centralized and mili- 
tarist ; the National Syndicate will rule the industry {vide the 
Chamber of Labour at Massa Lombarda) and the proiluoer, 
corrupted by the nature of his past struggle, will be unfit to dis- 
cipline himself and to enjoy the freedom to which he aspired. 
The essential fault of Syndicalism lies not in its object but in 
its; vicious method. 

To those who desire that mm shmld work to e-epress the 

la. Co-operative Solution, that is in them rather thau to acquire 

greater wealth than their neighbours, jOo- 
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operation will appear less exalted, less idealistic, than Coramunism. 
At present,' as Lenin himself admits, the world is not ready 
to work without individual gain, and Co-operation raav claim 
to offer a nfbans of removing the evils of oapitalisai without 
exciting the passions of the Syndicalist or accepting the clumsy 
yoke of the State. The desidei*atum is to win industrial free- 
dom with an increase, or at least no loss, of wealth. Capital 
must be found and maintained : tJio skilled worker with brain 
or hand has to be attracted and satisfied, and the proceeds of 
industry (always including agriculture) to be fairly divided. 
The principle of Co-operation is to pay a fixed and guaranteed 
return to capital, a sufficient salary to skill, the skilled worker 
being if possible a member of the co operative unit and shar- 
ing in the annual bonus, and a minimum wage necessary for 
the support of life and the attraction of laliour to the less 
skilled labourer, who also sliares in tlie surplus. The wage 
system is preserved in name, but is in reality only a periodical 
instalment of the annual sfiare in profits: no sharer will long 
argue that he is l)oing robbed of liis rightful share : if the 
majoriiy agree with him. tliey may readjust the shares and 
observe the effect on the attraction of capital, brains, or manual 
skill. Subjection is ended : advertisement, competition, and waste 
may he eliminated by co-o])eralive federation and an ‘ intelli- 
gence ” system ; and [esthetic production may be encouraged by 
subsidies from a central and directing LTniou. 

It is Convenient at this point to discuss tire merits of Consumers’ 

Co-operation as a Irasis of social organization : 

( onsumt'fs' control, i- x* • xl 'A > 

Distributive Co-operation in the Consumers 
Stores has attained a position so preponderant at all evoncs in 
England its home that the name Co-operation is apt to connote 
and denote the Store only ; agricultural co-operators are shy of 
the title and disguise themselves as Earmers’ Associations, while 
'industrial co-oirerators are described merely as Co-partaers. The 
Distributive Stores, finding tliat goods as sold even in the 
wholesale market include the superfluous profits of middlemen, 
and perceiving also that they are regarded with unfriendly 
eyes by the traders, advance not only to the constitution of 
a Wholesale Society which shall purchase for them on a large 
scale and secure the economies of bulk, b\it to tins erectiou 
of their own productive factories, in which they pay a good wag® 
often above the prevailing rate, to their employees, and de- 
liver the goods to their adherent Societies as near as possible 
to cost price. The employee remains a wage earner : he may 
receive a bonus out of profits, there may even be instances ia 
vrbich he is represented on the Board of Directors : but he ia 

k2 
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* subject employee working for a capitalist, and as producer he 
las gained nothing. It is argued that every man is a consumer ; 
be should buy from his Store whatever it can offer, until 
finally it will offer him everything that he can demand, and 
should be content to realize that he as consumer is master of 
himself and his fidlows, and is pocketing in dividend the surplus 
which he might have claimed in wages. In the strict economic 
sense this may be true doctrine or may not : it is not worth 
the pain of argument, because the " co-operator ” of the Stores is 
ignoring the spirit of the times : the winners in the struggle 
between Capitalist (not Capital) and Labour will ha the pro- 
ducing labourer with his brain-worker allies, and he will feel 
no less distaste for a capitalistic Co operative employer than for 
an individual captain of industry or a Joint Stock Company. 
Every m£.n is more closely touclied by the conditions of his 
work than by tlio cheapness and quality of the goods which he 
buys and consumes ; the latter aspect of his life is important, 
hut the former is the essence of his life : a man is w'hat he is 
when he Avorks, not when ho (‘ats or clothes himself. The Co- 
operative Consumers in their productive activity are not only on a 
wrong track, they are misleading others also as to tlte moaning 
and funotion of co-operation, perverting the Trade Unionist 
from the foundation of his own workshops to a Avasteful asault 
on those capitalistic strongholds which lie should bo content to 
mask and neglect. 

Similarly it is unsound from tlio social point of aucav that 
^ , producers should control their product after 

rroduCiTs control. ‘ i r . , • > 

the completion ot the stage in growth or 
mannfaefure with Avhich they are directly concerned : ideally the 
factory of lieet sugar sliould be controlled by the labourers 
emydoyed in and around the building, not by the ovvners of the 
fields in Avhieh the beefs Avere grown. In a free and democratic 
industiy each stage Avould be ruled by those Avbo arc handling 
the material at the moment : for practical reasons it is impossible 
and unnecessary to divide the rights of employees Avithin a single 
factory or on a single farm, each of wdiich must be treated 
as an indivisble unit for the purpose of co-operative ownership. 
The miners or farmers are entitled to sell their produce jointly to 
the co-operative factory owned by its manual labourers and techni- 
cal and clerical staff, who again pass on the raw material, which 
they have worked up from mineral or agricultural produce, to a 
factory or a succession of factories in wTiich tixe finished article 
is elaborated ; ownership changes at each point perhaps even 
more than under the aggregated capitalism of to-day, but the 
charges levied at each stage are fixed partly by the competition 
of the capitalist, so long as he survives, and partly (and at last 
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totally) by deliberation in a local or national Federation of 
cooperative industries. For it should be borne in mind that in 
order to carry co-operative organisation thi’ough every depart- 
ment of industrial life Co-operative Societies mus<- be horizon- 
tally associated as well as vertically federated. Every Society 
of bootmakers will adhere to the national Federation of leather- 
workers’ Co-operatives, but will also join the local Association 
of Co-operative Trades and will debate policy and prices with 
the local butchers, builders, and Consumers’ Stores. The only 
exception to the rule of co-operative ownership by employees 
will be found in those trades or professions of which the function 
though valuable and ’ productive is not immediately economic : 
the schoolmasters will not own their schools, nor the persons 
their churches. They with the doctors and lawyers will be 
protected by professional (i.e. co-operativo) associations and will 
exert influence on the substance and the (nanner of their work : 
but the men themselves will be servants of Govermnont or the 
Commune. 


If an indastri.il democracy ought in theory to b ; J)ascl o.i 
free co-opei’ativo producers, leaving to the 

A Gompr3,ni8e. f i* • i* <> 

Consumers tlie tiinctiori ol as.so uition for 
purchase and distribution only, it must be admitted that Society 
is still far from such a goal. Manual workers are unedueate'd 
and hasty, brain-workers are disunited and are suspicious of 
handworkers, capital is not entrusted to those who can olfer little 
material security. Provided that no single branch of industry 
or agriculture attains a predominant position, a productive 
Society’s control of factories in vvhich others work as employees 
is pieferable to tlie same control in the liands of individuals or 
Companies : at least the principle of co-operative work is accepted, 
and the attitude of the co-operative employer towards a rival 
enterprise of true co-operative workers which might arise to 
question his right to mastership will be loss uncompromising 
tlian tlnit of the private owner. Such semi-co-operative produc- 
tion may be regarded with resignation, and tolerated until the 
employee on the land or in the factory has advanced to the 
capacity of guiding his own fortunes. Tiio three methods of 
factory ownership, by the seller, the factory employee, and the 
buyer, will continue side by side until the einployeo rejects the 
authority of those from whom he buys and those to whom he 
sells, and takes his co-operative factory into his own hands. 


The difficulties confronting the employee appear from 
. , without his industry and from within. Ho 

produ*^ere‘! ‘ " has first to conviuce the outside world, 

directly or through a Co-operative Bank 
which cannot afford to finance an unsteady institution, of hirf 
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crcdit-wortliicess, and fo obtain bis capital. He may contribute 
a portion himself : rarely be may be assisted, as in Italy, from 
the public purse ; the bulk of the funds must be derived from 
Joint Stock Banks, from sympathizers or from prudent investors. 
Capital will be suspicious at first, and will vanish if the business 
is ill-ori>ani?,ed or the members are lacking in diligence. Quite 
£0 per cent, of the Co-partner Societies which fail, fail within 
their hist four years. Every year's balance sheet l)uild.s. up 
slowly t!\at public confidence which a wealthy individual 
capitalist commands in virtue of his name and wealth at the 
commencement of a new enterprise. Competition must bo met ; 
a compi'tition often directed with particular animosity' against the 
co-operative undertaking as such : there will be price-cutting, 
false rumours, and boycottirg. Even the co-operative consumer 
may be an enemy : for the first customers of a Copartner Society 
will be individual eo-operators or Societies ; a big Consuicers’ 
Society has been known fo set up a productive ” branch on 
capitalistic Ijms at the toi\v door of a Society of working pro- 
ducers, whose competition it fears. The Consumer can be dis- 
armed by I’ederalion. all disputes as to prices being referred to 
a common superior authority. Tn the age of capitalism prefer- 
ential rates sbonld be given by' productive Societies to Consuicers' 
Societies e ver non-co-operative customers, and Co-operative Con- 
sumers slieuUl l)uy from Copartners at a jirice above that at 
■which they can themselves hire wage-earners to j^i'oduce for 
them. When finally the regime of private capitalism is ended, 
all prices will be settled by the highest co-operative body. 

llie internal dangers of a Society of working producers 
^ . are those of indiscipline, jealousy, and 

seliisfiiiess. hor tlu‘ fcwo rormer the re- 
medics arc education and experience: a lazy' Socictyg or one 
which pc units insubordination, will produce bad or insufficient 
goods and sliow no profits. If .the manual workers are 
jealous of their brainworkers or experts and grudge them a 
salary at market rates, they Avill attract men of low calibre, 
their work will be inadequately done and their goods w’ill not be 
sold. There is no smooth road to wisdom ; every man and every 
Society must learn from bis own experience and the example of 
his neighbour. Thousands of Societies have foundered on these 
rocks, and thousands in Italy (and pre-war Russia) have won 
througfi to smooth water. Selfishness is among co-operators an 
evil attendant on success. The original or earlier members of a 
prospcro'us Society' may wish to exclude newcomers from mem- 
bership, to exact an unreasonable entrance fee, or to relegate 
them to ft dependent ‘ branch factory.' Nonmembers are em- 
jployed on a wage-footing in order to swell the members’ profits 
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or voting power is assigned to shares rather than to persons. 
The cures for selfishness are supervision by a rederation, and 
competition by a true cooperative Society near at hai\(l. Selfish- 
ness is the antithesis of cooperation : it is a serious form of 
‘growing pains,’ and when full development has been attained 
and all producers are co-operators, no room is left for the evil. 

The Co-operative M'as represented as more attainable than 
the Conmiunist commonwealth, on the 
wealth. ground that it ailords through personal gam 

a stimulus to productive effort : the personal 
gain is acquired through memhershij) of a prosperous factory, 
farm, or commercial Ijusiness, in which the profits will vary Avitlj 
the organisation and the diligence of the members. Competition, 
with a resulting inequality of income, is essential to success iu„ 
the transitional stage during whicli Capitalism as the earner of 
profit is being gradually replaced I»y Capital on a fixed fee as 
the servant of Labour, T^’hen all induslry is finally co-operative, 
and all Sf cieties have been federated in a national Union, it is 
possible that compel itioii and inequality within a single industry 
will to a great extent, whether automatically or Ity ordinance of 
the Union, cepse to exist ; prophecy as to so remote an event is 
of little utility. If it he so, tlie organisation of co-operative in- 
dustry will approximate fo tliat known as National Gvrilds, in 
which each industry is organized in a single self-governing guild, 
and all guilds are united for industrial administration and legis- 
lation in a Guild Congress : the State incorporates each guild by 
charter, and negotiates with the Congress on industrial matters of 
Eaiioual imporiance. When competition has been removed, the 
wage-SYstezn as such can no longer survive, since there can ho no 
market rate of wages : the worker will bo paid, whether in cash 
or otherwise, a regular ))ay directed towards a certain standard of 
living, and will draw his pay whether he be at any given moment 
required to w ork at his assigned and habitual activity or not. 
The ])rincipal distinction betw'ccn a Co-operative Commonwealth 
in tins final stage and a guild system as visualized by the 
XSational Guildsmen will pro!)al)ly lie in the sizirit of local auto- 
nomy, whicli will spontaneously continue in a nation formed of 
independent co-operatives but will need careful nursing under a 
guild system ; the latter anxious though it be for local spirit is 
yet an organisation constructed from aliove, even by a Syndica- 
list storming of the industrial castle, and may show a teudeucy 
towards a burdensome centralisation. 



CHAPTER VI.-The Duty of the State. 


The duty of the State towards the co-operative movemenc 
^ considered under four heads ; the use 

^ of official staff, the form of the law, the 
value of official favour, and the attitude of 
the State in matters of finance. 


It may be boldly stated that in no country whatever is there 
^ , found a staff of co-operative officials similar 


Inspectors of Holland, appointed in order to guarantee the 
standard of butter and cheese bearing the Government 'mark,' 


are not of necessity co-operators, and impartially visit co-operative 
and non -co-operative institutions. Tlie Belgian Commissioners 


in the war-devastated areas, who criticize and assist the Societies 


of Reconstruction, are primari’y bureaucratic servants of the 
iVlinistry of the Interior, maintaining a detached though sympa- 
thetic attitude witli regard to the obstacles which impede the 
Societies in their work. '1 he Italian Prefects and their semi- 


official Committees in the provinces do indeed assume a co-opera- 
tive air ; their task is to analyze and assess the sincerity of 
Soeietie.'^ claiming to be co-o})erative, wliicli nndet* the title of 
Societies of Production and Labour, whether industrial or agri- 
cultural, enrol themselves in the prefectorial lists and desire to ob- 
tain public or coiumunal contracts on the favourable terms per- 
mitted to them by the law. When the prefect bimself or a lead- 
ing member of such a Committee is a true and forceful co-oper- 
ator, the local inspection or enquiry in which the members will 
from time to time find themselves engaged will he a genuinely 
co-operative proceeding. Above tliese provincial Committees 
stands the Central Commission in Rome, under the Director- 
General of Credit, Thrift, Co-operation and Insurance. This 
somewhat remote authority may be compared to a legal or other 
technical adviser to Government in a specialized subject, un- 
doubtedly of value to the administration and to tlie public, hut 
not necessarily an entliusiast for the moral principles underlying 
the cooperative ‘ religion. * 


The most conspicuous and active officials in the countries 
ncedca in India wliicii liavc been discussed are the English 

Registrar and his two Assistants. It should 
be clearly grasped that in Holland, Belgium, and Italy there is 
no servant of Government personally entrusted with the duties 
of registering Co-operative Societies and of insisting on their con- 
formity with the requirements of the relevant law and on the 
production of audited and certified annual and periodical returns. 
The English Registrar does not tour ; he does not inspect, he does 
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not audit ; but he has definite functions of enquiry and conse- 
quent action in stated circumstances, and he does not fail to set on 
foot a criminal prosecution against Societies whioli neglect to file 
the documents required by statute or rule. In t he other coun- 
tries the registering agency on the foundation of a Society and in 
its subsequent legal acts is a Court of law or a Chauiber of Com- 
merce : there is no insistence on the fulfilment of the law, audits 
formal prescriptions are continually ignored, with oonseqnences 
eminently harmful to the Societies concerned. Tlie conditions 
under which in British India an official stall of propagandist 
officials, from the Begistrar through Inspectors down to local 
Supervisors, came into existence are entirely different from those 
of Europe. Our peasantry and poorer nrlian classes are still 
largely illiterate ; the educated classes, especially in the towns, 
have iiitherto been seldom in contact with their Immlder and less 
fortunate brethern; public opinion is therefore weakly orgairizod; 
and finally the i.'-olation of India, both through distance and 
through iliitoracy, renders ineffective the influence of European 
examples. Co-operation in Europe overflowed from one country 
to anotJier, and found a citizen body more or less will iiig and able 
to accept and disseminate its principles. AVhen in lOOo the ele- 
ments of the doctrine were first tauglit in India, there was 
no organisation other tlian that of Government, which at tire 
same time extended throughout the land, was capable of a cer- 
tain prevision, and commanded also the inm and the funds 
for a wide social and econotni(5 movement. The ideas were 
new, the public was uninterested or even liostile. Only 
Govermneut could initiate discussion, promote experiment, 
give confidence to the investor, and lace tlic obloquy of misrepre- 
sentation. The great and perhaps unexpected success of Co-opera- 
tion, principally in tlie form of agricultural credit, sinw- its 
commencement in 1905, has led to the growth ol a large ofucial 
staff, engaged simultaneously in propaganda, organisation, and 
audit. All these duties are carried out in Europe by profes- 
sional tut non-offleial Inspectors, though the riglit of audit tends 
more and more to be confined to chartered accountants or thcif 
local equivalent. Tlie advantages f still u^ing officials in India 
lie in economy and efficiency ; at the existing stage of Indian 
developm<‘nt men of the right educational and moral standard 
are not ev^erywhere to he found : they must be attracted by 
Socurity as well as by good pay; such as only a mature and 
firmly established Co-operative Union could offer : a similar 
scale of pay under a private institution would not .secure workers 
of the same calibre, and it would be necessary to provide for them 
financi ! I inducements altogether beyond the means of the co- 
operative bodies. Moreover, the public still demands that 
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flssujanco as to firjancia] methods which arises from an officially 
prescrilnd audit, and since the profession of chartered account- 
ants in Jnl a is continod to a few cenires and unequal to the 
task of exaruining innumerable small Societies in remote vil ages, 
only a i aid employee of the State can in the first instance fill the 
gap. The Statn watches with interest and approval the uprising 
of an auditors’ profession and the forma! ion of controlling Unions 
which may become fully competent o undertake both propa- 
ganda and supervision. As these develop- 
dec ments take place, the Stab- will gradually 
■ withdraw from all work to which co-operators 

may become equal ; tiie Registrar will limit himself to bis legal 
duties of registration and cancellation, inquiry in special cases, 
and insistence on audit ar.d annual returns. Owing to the wide 
distances unprovided w ith means of rapid communication he will 
still need an establishment of Assislant Registrars, but the 
number of official Inspectors may be permitted to diminish by 
normal retirement until this class possibly disappears akogethtr. 
It should not l)e .magined that this time is near at hand : pto- 
vincial I’ederaticus, a new and valuable type of organ, are un- 
trained and wit bout funds ; auditors in several provinces are 
unofficial, but Lav(‘ neither ihe ex))eTienee nfr the ability to 
work without supervision. The intention of Ihe State, however, 
should be to encourage wichout forcing a slow transference of 
co-operative funefiotis, other titan those legally committed to its 
servants, to uiutllcial liands. This transierence may most safely 
be begun in those areas and those categories in which the co- 
operator has attained his hight'st Itvel of understanding and 
organisation : it will not he sound to throAV on co-operators, at 
all eVv nts before an aJvanced stage of their independence has 
been rcacliel, the burden of experiment in strange fields; a novel 
type of undertaking may for a hng time to come, and perhaps 
always, be a suitalrlo sphere for the activity of the State and 
will involve the employment of permanent or temporary officials 
until its economic success is assured or its social value proved: 
the official then retires in favour of the private co-operative body 
and seek.s for other ventures to be tried in the co-operative cause. 
The ideal of Co-opei’:ition is to be entimly independent, but the 
co-operator must qualify for his independence : it is ungracious to 
throw him in the water before he can swim. 


It is not proposed to discuss in detail the provisions of the 
(2) Co oHrative i»w which Vary according to the peculiarities 

“ • ® ‘’t“™ ”• *'’• Qf ggpjj country and are not necessarily 
applicable in the same form or. with the same results, among 
diffeient peoples. The questions of the scope of the co-operative 
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law, and of the executive methods of its enforcement are of 
importance. Mutual Societies of insurance, with Soci( 3 ties of 
thrift or benefit, are not iisually regarded is co-operative in 
European systems : there will be a separate l;iw for Insurance, 
covering the large Societies of Joint Stock type with the usual 
centralized control on a i)asi3 of shareholding, as wall as the 
Societies of small men who unite on a basis of equality and 
personal knowledge to insoro each other against a single kind of 
risk. The Co-operative Soeietv proper on the other hand is 
considered as one of a more active type, not merely as a delence 
against danger hut as an entorpriso directed towards economic 
gain ; it is classed as a commercial Society, though scjiarately 
defined and treated in the Commercial Co le. In England, which 
has no Commercial Code of law, Co-operative Soeiefies for credit 
and cattle insurance are registered under the Friendly Societies 
Act, Societies for trading. Lousing or public utilities fall under 
the Industi'ial and Provident Societies Act ; otiier Insurance 
Societies are dealt with in specialized Acts. It Avould appear 
desirable in the public interest to unite all forms of co-operation 
under a single Act, distiiiguishing them as a means of thrift or 
economy from profit-seeking bodies which fall under a Companies 
Act or other commercial enactments. In an industrial civilisa- 
tion such a Co-operative Act would ho more complicated than in 
British India, nor would it he so convenient to relegate questions 
of practice to rules in a country of uniform customs as it is in 
India where allowance must he made for local divergence of 
temperament and ideas ; hut its drafting should not be beyond 
the power of the statesman. The discrimination between co- 
operative and commercial registration in India, tho authority 
to insist on such discrimination resting in tho hands of a res- 
ponsible officer, protects the public from the fraudulent or merely 
selfish groups which under shelter of European commercial codes 
or even within the bounds of the English Building or Industrial 
and Prorident Societies Acts obtain for themselves in a select 
circle of relatives or business allies the privileges and (he public 
credit intended only for Societies open to all qualified persons 
and working for the common good. A Registrar in. India will 
refuse registration to a Society of s'df seeking friends or will 
cancel its registration if he has been misled into approving it : 
an English Registrar can only cancel registration in a few cases, 
;as when a Society exists for an illegal purpose, or wilfully and 
persistently violates the law : within these limits a Society with 
an entirely unco-operativc .spirit is immune from interference. 
In a country which has no Registrar ther«; is no remedy what- 
.ever against such a .Society unless it infringes a provision of the 
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commercial code ; a premium is placed on ingenious misuse of 
the legislator’s intention. 

The obiects of the legislator in respect of co-operation should 
I»e to devise a simple and a cheap law. Not 
a . Lrgsi avoiir. co-opcrativc Act itself, but also 

by modification ol other la« s or minor regulations he should 
vnmove tfchnicalties and obstacles from the co-operator’s way. 
The co-operator is u.sually tliough not necessarily a man of modest 
position, without legal knowledge or the means to l)uy it ; also 
w'ithout a large disposable capital. The Italian Government 
accordingly has relieved him of the neocs.sity to deposit 
security heforehand when applying on hehalf of a Labour 
Society for a public contract, has excused him Iroiu bidding 
in open auction, and has promised him preference over 
other bidders at a like price. Similarly by special decrees 
the pious foundations are permitted and incited to let their 
lands to co-operators, and prefects liave been directed to 
take possession even of jirivate property, where occasion arises, 
on behalf of landless Societies In England a few minor legal 
favours of this kind are accorded. County Councils for in- 
stance may lease out to Smallholders’ Societies of approved by- 
laws the land which they acquire for the settlement of small 
holders : and a public utility Society similarly approved is 
qualified under the Housing Aet.s for assistance from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. But in gentmal the British 
Government has left the co-operator somewhat severely alone 
without privilege before the law. 

The favour of officials other than those directly engaged in 
co-operative duty is helpful at all stages in 
i.icm nvdir. shape of friendly recognition and in- 

terest : open partiality and promotion by other servants of tlie 
State is not ('esirable until finally the ideal of a Co-operative 
Commonwc alth has been adopted l;y the Government as a 
scheme of social reconstruction ; it then becomes llie nation- 
al po icy, not subsidiary to (he programme of partisan.s and 
aece}ited on'y as a means to their obscure ends but itself the 
fundamental principle of administration and the criterion of 
every measure proposed. Excessive offieud activit\' and inter- 
ference at a time w hen co-operalion is young and undeveloped 
prove 1o b(j weakening and misleading ; the spirit of self-reli- 
ance and free thought is stunted, the privilege of making 
and profiting from mistakes is denied, and there grows up a 
tendency to call always for official assistance without realizing 
the value of personal effort. The action of non-co-operative and 
sinceiely benevolent Government servants in pressing those with - 
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whom they have been brought into contact in the course of their 
duty, to form or join or support a Society, is more often than not a 
source of trouble in the end : the stimulus given iS temporary and 
unnatural and is followed by a reaction when (he pressure is 
withdrawn. The promoters of the local institution fail to under- 
stand that they have not been supported on tiie merits, jind are 
the more despondent when adversity follows. Wlierevor encour- 
agement is given to co-ojierators by an official whose duty is not 
directly concerned with their tax-paying capacity, his opinion 
and even his participation may he valued, because no suspicion 
of an ulterior motive can arise : similar interest by an officer thus 
closely concerned may he lively and warm, hut his actual 
participation is not often desirable. II is abstention rvill delay 
the pace of grow'th, hut provided there is adequate attention 
given l)y a trained co-operative supervisor, official or unofficial, 
the life of the Society will he more healthy and its spirit wdiole- 
some and independent. 

Servants of.tlie Slate, on the other hand, should avoid the 
opposite and very unreasonable extreme of “cold-shouldering” co- 
operative institutions : it doos not iollow that a body of persona 
who claim to be able and entitled to hel]) themselves, can do so 
if they are boycotted : thev will in any case leceive no cordial 
welcome from the middlemen (money-lenders or traders' w hom 
they seek to replace, Imt the Slate is not required to support 
their established rivals to the exclusion ol the newcomens, 
provided always that the latter are efficient in their function. 
If, for instance, tlie State ha.s reason to distrihiite loans or other 
assistance to tlic general iiody of ils citizens for })urposes of suh- 
sistenee or of productive work (e.y. chea]) food and clotliir.g 
in w ar tin e, or money for agricultural needs in tbeir season), 
the CO operative eliannel of distribution is to be used not h'ss tljan 
another, and the more w illingly in that any profit deprived from 
the operation accrues to j)ersons from whom it was drawn and not 
to the middleman. When again an industrial or agricultural 
expert wishes to recjommend certain tested or experimental 
varieties of raw material or instruments, or to demonstrate new 
methods of j)rciiduetive W'ork, he will be unwise to address him- 
self only to the wealthy individual and to neglect the associated 
Society of small producers, who if erganised on a sound footing 
are as jirogressive as the large-scale worker, and more keenlv 
interested, in virtue of their comparative poverty, in th(. econo- 
mic results of his teaching. 

In England and in Holland the co-operative consumer 
complains that during the war he w’as 
ignored in the appointment of industrial 
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Committees, and treated with disfavour by officials : this attitude 
was no doubt due to the pressure exerted on Governments by 
private traders and contractors with whose services the State 
could not dispense. The co-operative producer iu these two 
countries does not toll the same story : he met difficulties enough, 
but since the preoocupatiou of every State in war time was 
wdtli production, the producer was protected .and the coiisum* 
er suffered. The case of Belgium need not be considered since 
under (rlerman administration the civil interests of the country 
'were naturally subordinated to military requirements. In Italy 
the behaviour of the Government, especially from 1916, was 
entirely different : keen sympathy was sliown to Co-operative 
Societies of production, as being the best and indeed the only 
check on the extortionate prices and base products of private 
traders and contractors. Consumers’ Societies were everywhere 
recognized and employed as means of distribution, and the semi- 
official Enti Autonomi were not directed to their detriment : 
botli institutions enjoyed equal favour. 

The policy of the various Governments on the termination 
of hostilities was characteristic of their na- 
o» -war o icy. tioiial temperaments. The object of Gover* 

meuts which in a capitalistic Society assist agricultur.al co-oper- 
ation is to secure the food supply and multiply a stable and con- 
servative population on the land : consumers’ co-operatioa is pro- 
moted in order to lower prices, principally for the benefit of the 
middle classes ; while in encouraging Co-partner Societies of in- 
dustri.al production they aim at the contentment of the manual 
labourer and the mitigation of the “ class-struggle Released 
by the armistice from its apprehensions as to the food supply, 
and anxious to return to a normal pre-war condition of low pri- 
ces and “ legitimate ” trade, the British Government announced 
the early discontinuance of its grants to the Agricultural 
Organisaiion Society, which appeared strong enough to 
stand alone : and opened its attack on high prico-k not 
only by the appointment of Profiteering Committees, 
on which co-operators could with difficulty obtain re- 

presentation, hut also by taxing the reserves and threatening 
the income of Consumers’ Stores. Tlie Building Guilds mean- 
while received a chilling treatment despite the dearth of- houses. 
The Dutch and the Belgian Governments returned to a policy of 
moderate support to co-operators, renewing their subventions to 
the Central Agricultural Banks and consulting and using the 
Consumers’ Societies in the attempt to moderate retail prices. 
Restoration of the devastated areas in Belgium is carried out 
through officialized co-operation of indifferent quality aud through 
;ihe excellent agency of the Boerenbond and such Societies as the 
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Ghent carpenters. In Holland special help is given to the 
Consumers’ Wholesale Society, and the war restrictions which 
hamper the free export of dairy products are sweet away with 
the minimum of delay. The impulse given by the Italian Gov- 
ernment to the growth of co-operation of every kind in the post- 
war period has been already described : arsenals, dockyards, and 
factories are handed over, State funds are at their disposal, the 
lands of the Crown and of private owners arc parcelled out to set- 
tlers. The dilferonce of policy is duo not only to the sympathies 
of statesmen : it depends also on tiio development of co-operation 
in each country. No nation lias created a spirit such as the 
Italian, or is ripe for so broad a policy of reconstruction. No 
g4)verning class at tbis time is so firmly conservative as the 
English in economic matters, or so suspicious of the demands 
now made by those who have not on those who liave, for a fun- 
d.oinental ch.angc in the prinei])]es v.drich govern the distribution 
of wealth. 


The grant and acee])tance -of financial su|>port from the State 
... ., .. is a sill) icet of imicli contention among botli 

4. linancial , , . . ~ 

co-operators and their encmu.'s. Euch 
support may tike the form either oi exemptions, partial or en- 
tire, or of direct subsidies : in both cases a distinction must lie 
oViservcd between the early and weak Societies which casinot 
secure their footing unaided on a ground already commanded hv 
“ legitimate trade ”, and the sfi-ong amljitious organisation's 
Tv’hich evcntuallv undertake a reconstruction of tlie world. 


Remissions and exemptions arc riglitly allowc'd in order to 
fo.stor a si)irit of contidence amoim: men of . 

a* Utul (JlCI'VllptiOns. 1 1 ^ j “ r. 

relatively moclcsi position in face ol power- 
ful and estahlisl'.ed rivals, provided that tlie weak are not merely 
cngagi'd in a selfish struggle to r.aise themselves, individually and 
to the detrimental exclusion of (xach otlier, to a |)o.sition of power 
and advantage. When once the independence of the citizen is 
admitted to have a high social value, the co-operator who grants 
to every worker a share in the jirofits (and los.s) and the control 
of his work, and to the body of workers the entire profits and en- 
tire control, is not to he classed with the captain of industry, who, 
whether his wealth be inherited or self-acquired, de-sircs to “ he 
master in his own house ” and take the profits for loss) himself. 
Fees of registration, stamp duty and pidilication, are therefore 
reduced or abolished for the benefit of new Societies in England, 
Italy or Belgium, while a compensatory grant to rneo,‘t expenses 
is made in Holland. Profits similarly have been exempted from 
taxation on the ground that they represent an excess payment 
by members who bought, or a deduction from the dues of 
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mt'nibers who sold, and will be distributed on a basis of purchases 
and sales. So long as co-oporaliou was young, engaged in credit, 
distribution to consnineis, and simple forms of purchase for pro- 
ducers, no objection was offered to a policy wdiicli conferred be- 
nefits on tbe “ deserving poor ” without hampering the specula- 
tions of tbe trader. Wlien however co-operative institutions acquir- 
<“d (he ])ower necessary for competing in the open marlcet witli 
substantial individual merchants, it Avas urged that even tbe reci- 
pient of a. returned excess payment should contribute by some 
means to tbe revenues of tlu; State. The answer was correctly gi^ en 
that he contributes througli income tax if his income is sufficient 
to render him liable ; and tliis answer is ahvays valid as regards 
the individual member. In so far however as the Society accumu^ 
lutes funds for extension of business and competition witli rivals, 
and refrains from distril)uting its surplus to the mem1)ers, a stron- 
ger argviment for tlic refusal of advantages and the imposition of 
burdens can be brouglil forward. I’lie r(>serves of a co-opei’ative 
Society may I)e (exempted u]) to a certain |)aiut, just as there is a 
minimum limit of income lia!)lc to tax ; i)ut since all taxation 
must ultimately fall on the savings or tlie profits of tbe citizen, it 
is not more unreasonable that t!i(‘ joint saving of co-operators 
should assist tbe Treasury than that tlie income of tbe individual 
citizen slionld ■i)crform tbe same function. In illustration of this 
theory tbe Italian Government is seen to remit duties on d(:eds 
and (jonfraets of co-operatives only so long as the Society is muv 
and its funds of limifed amount : tbe ('xcess profi's tax was paid 
durinc;- tbe Avar and tlie immediately follow^ing period : and in- 
come tax is paid. 1'be total taxis for instance, paid by the 
Peasants’ )3anl< of Eeggio, amounted to a tenth of the year’s out- 
goings. ft i.s clear that as (he magnitude of co-operative business 
increases, tbe State cannot afford to forgo its levy 0)i so largo a 
share of tbe nation’s i^ealth : sbonld it do so, it Avould find that 
Avilb file gradual transforniation of eommorcial activity into tbe 
co-operative fern: tbe taxalile Avcaldi from Avbicb tlio revenue is to 
be drawn Avoiild be so contract('d as seriously t;o diminish its 
resources. Unpo])ular as tbe admission may be among co-opera- 
tors, it folloAvs tliat the attempt of th(' liritisli Chancellor of tlie 
Pxcbeijiier to asse.ssto income ta.x or to corporation tax that part 
of a eo-ojU‘rativc society’s profits wliicli in any year is carried to 
tbe reserve and is not distributed among the members, is justifi- 
able in tlic ]mblic iiiten'st, such an addition to roseiwes from the 
surplus is a form of joint saving, not of profit-taking, but there is 
no reason Avby sucli sayings sliould not contribute to the national 
revenue as do tbe savings of individuals invested in interest-bear- 
ing securities, 'riie opposition in England is partly due to a 
natural desire of those who enjoy a privilege, to cling to it 
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and decry tliose who question its justice, and partly to a belie t 
that the motive for llie taxation is not so much the need of 
widening the field of taxation, as a jealous plot on the part of 
individualists to punish the co-operator who has throughout the 
war been voicing the protest against the in-ofitecrs and is now 
threatening their safetv bv his eflorts. With the advance of the 
movement a stage arrives in which all fiscal and financial pri- 
vilege s should he withdrawn from big Societies : it can hardly be 
contended that the Italian mecallnrgists, wliosc busine-ss now 
embraces the greater nnmlier of the arsenals and doobyards in 
the Kingdom, or the associated sulpliurminers of Sicily or iron- 
miners of Elba, if tlieir co-operatives make good tlieir position, 
should withdraw from tiie State tiic liel]) liitherto derived from 
the private owners of their huge undertakings. 

Direct financial subsidies are given for three reasons. In 
the e.xperimental stage the State promotes 
•lit buppor . activity u hieh it believes to be for the 

national welfare as opening uj> a new road of advancement to the 
j)Oor man, it being apparent botli u priori and from experience 
that what he is unable to acconi])lish in isolation be may achieve 
in the mass. For this reason tlie Dutch Governmeut makes a 
grant to a new Society, the Guildford '^I'oavu Council in Fngland 
takes shares in Onslow Garden Village, and the Britisli Develop- 
ment Commissioners suhstautially subsidize the Agricultural 
Organisation Society until in their opinion it has tried its powers 
and can dispen.se with official lnone^^ .Vt a later date tlie Gov- 
ernment subscribes to the income of those institutions which 
are of value to the cornmonwealtli whether in the co-operative 
form or not : the Dutch (mutualist) Herdbooks are assisted in 
the hiterest of cattle lueeding, the General Savings Bank (Caisse d’ 
Fpargne) of Belgium places its funds at th(> disposal both of the 
non-co-operative Agricultural Mortgage Banks (Comptoir Agri- 
coles) and of the Central Co-operative Banks such as Louvain ; 
and in any country a co-operative* scliool or hospital w'ill natur- 
ally earn the same grant Ttd)ich Government gives to similar 
institutions of a private hut recognised description. 

1 lie third das? of subsidy is that given ley a co-operatively- 
minded Government xvith the more or less 
clear perception that by this means their 
country may attain to a freer and better life. The Dutch Gov- 
ernment took its first step in 11120 by advanciu-; 5 million 
florins, at interest foi 20 years to the Handelskamer, the Dutch 
Co-operative Wholesale Society at Rotterdam, in order that the 
Society may compete with the profiteer and reduce the cost of 
living. The French Government has for nearly 20 years favoured 
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the Productive Societies with loans from the Bank of Prance, 
and has during the post-war period of reconstruction largely en- 
hanced its subsidies ; the money being given at a nominal rate 
of interest is to a certain extent demoralizing and ci’cates a 
plaintive and dependent spirit. The Italian Government has 
followed a bolder course than any other, by means of the Banks 
of Naples and of Sicily, the Credit of I^atium and the other 
ao’i'arian bodies set up in the provinces of Central and South 
Italy and the islands, and above all by the National Institute of 
Credit for Co-operation and by the National Committee (Opera 
Nazionale). A large proportion of the working capital of these 
bodies proceeds directly or indirectly from State advances at the 
full market rate of interest and is applied to the propagation and 
strengthening of Co-operatives : no party in the State now ven- 
tures to oppose the policy, money is provided in abundance at a 
time when the national finances are more heavily embarrassed 
than in any year since the unification of the country, and the 
entire economic life of the nation is being rapidly transformed. 
It would ho a mistake to deduce from the accounts of local dis- 
orders puldished by newspapers that Italy is in a desperate con- 
dition ; she is strained and disorganized after the war, but the 
bomb and the rorolv^^r have not been unknown of late in the 
British Isles, and no nation whatever lying east of the ^Llps has 
escaped serious disordors in the last few years. A policy of oo- 
operative subsidies whieli might well prove dis'astrons in another 
country is bearing excellent fruit in Italy on aceoiint of the 
qualities of her people, and i i proportion as these qualities are 
found in other peoples a similarly bold policy will be siiocossful 
among them. Tlie Italian is a hard worker (save in one or two 
southern towns), he lias almndant conddonco in himself, and 
knows well how to join with his fellows on a footing of equality 
and independence. Tie is therefore ready and fit to demiind and 
accept the help of Government without being weakened : lie is 
not afraid of the responsibility of starting a new venture and does 
not shrink from the effort required. He may often fail, but is 
always ready to try again. Consequently he. is one of the aptest 
co-operators in the world : he is enthusiastic, thrifty, and enjoys 
publicity and meetings. It may without offence be pointed out 
that the attitude of the Frenchmau towards his Government is 
different ; he expects State help to be given him as a normal 
right, instead of grasping it as a rare opportunity for personal 
effort : the cause may be historical but is not at the moment re- 
levant. 'J'he Frenchman is the most industrious of men, but by 
no means a good collaborator in common undertakings : he stands 
apart and forms groups. The Englishman is also a hard worker 
and has confidence in himself, but he shows a certain hesitation 



in discussing publicly his own affairs ; and he dislikes owing 
money : the Italian prefers it. If Italian co-operation, as it is 
likely to develop in the next few years, doe^ not appear too 
“temperamental ” and unstable to the British mind, it is possible, 
though unlikely, that a movement towards workers’ production 
may take place : in such a case a demand for State help on a 
large scale Avoukl arise, and might be favourably regarded by an 
advanced Government : its prospect of success would depend on 
the degree in which the Avorkers believed in themselves as a class 
and were prepared to unite, as Italians unite, not merely for in- 
creased wages but also for more democratic conditions of control 
together with reasonable disci]>linc. No such development is 
visible as imminent in Holland, wliere tlie peasant cont(!ntedly 
owns his land, and the industrial worker shows no great passion 
for inclcpendence. In hrance an.d Belginm the State is liktdy to 
follow the Italian example with a certain caution, and to sub- 
sidize ncAV co-operatives both of eonsuinptiou and production in 
order to provide an outlet for tlie energies of Sjnidiealists who 
resent the authority of capitalistic employers. The tendency to 
give State aid at an artificially low rate of intcrcsst is unfortunate 
and will always lead to weakness : the first qualification of tliO 
co-operator is the resolve to be his owm free em]>loyor : lie does 
not lose his freedom if he accepts abundant State money on 
business terms and without ucedlessly detailed restrictions ou its 
use : but before he can I'ollou" in the footsteps of the Italian he 
must regard himself as his own master, not as dcqieiuleut on 
Government aid ; lie inav then use w'ithout danger all the sub- 
sidies which be can extort. 



CHAPTER VII.— Co-operation in the Punjab. 

The infoi’matioa collected and the theories expressed in 
the preceding chapters will afford material for a oo operator 
to Torm his own opinions ; it is neitlier necessary nor prac- 
ticable for tlie writer to deduce from them conclusions which 
will command general assent. The eomments now offered 
on the co-operative system of the Punjab, though shortly 
and even dogmatically expressed, are in reality hisod on very 
tentative beliefs : the principal lesson to bo learned from a 
oomparison of systems is that there are many ways of soouring 
a desired end, and any one of them, if followed in the true 
spirit, may be as direct and as good as another. 

Three aspects of Punjab eo-operatioii should be dis- 
tinguished. There is in the l^r^t place the relation of tlm 
co-operator to the' State ; secondly we may consider the 
internal structure and policy of the movement ; thirdly a few 
of. the innumerable diff'erences of practice and detail may be 
mentioned, all of which it is not; possible to discuss and on 
many of which no rule (lan wistdy bi- laid down. 

A. — Co-OPKKATION AND THE StATE. 


1. As pointed 

Ott'opfTBtive officials. 


out when 
the State ”, 
that in 1905 


dealing 
i ndian 
when 


with the “ duty of 
conditions were .such 
after various ineffectu- 


al attempts had been made t'l rolim'e rura.1 indebtedness by 
other social or legislative means tiio first Oo-operativc So- 
cieties Act for India was pas-ed, uo orgairzed body i-xisted 
which could undertake tlio Avork of jiropaganda, supervision 
or finance, and it was evident tliat this function must bo 


fulfilled principally by Government. Tiie peasants above all, 
whose problems wen' tlie most pressing, were disorganized 
and largely illiterati*. The law consequently entrusted great 
power to the Registrar, far exceeding tliat of his English 
prototype > he was also jirovided, as the number of Societies 
grew, Avitb odlcial Assistant Registrars and Inspectors : even 
the auditors (sub-inspectors) now unofficially paid by tlie 
Punjab Co-operative Union and controlled jointly by the 
Union aral the Registrar, Avert- for some years a cliarge to 
Government. At the end of July 1920, the Registrar was 
supported by 6 Deputy and Assistant Registrars and *15 In- 
spei-tors, together with 229 auditors (sub-inspectors), to deal 
with 7,171 Societies and 205,000 members. With the growth 
of uuoficial federations lie will be able gradually to devolve 
the labour of propaganda and of routine inspectiou, but 
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until the Union or other Uetleratioiis are really and fully 
competent to carry out these duties, there can he no better 
economy than to provide the Registrar wiih an adequate 
staff of well paid and liighly qualified officials. Parsimony 
means inefficiency, and in eo-operation, of which the essence 
is strictness and punctuality, inefficiency means disaster. 
W orking among an illiterate tliough intelligent jieasantry. 
the Registrar and his staff Avill for many years need to retain 
in addition to the functions of registration and of collect- 
ing annual returns which occupy tlio English Registrar, a 
certain right of uninvited inspection and inquiry and above 
all the poAver of compulsory liquidation, for nou-co-operativo 
luactices. AVithout tins power he may see the movement 
perverted by selfish landlords or by village financiers to 
unexpected objects. European (jountries which know no Pv,e.- 
gistrar suffer from precisely tho.se eAuls. 


Attitude of otlier otHciala, 


2 . Local officials leaf their infiucnco and even their 
authority to promote the foundation of 
early Societies. The result in oerfcaiu parts 
of tlie Punjab Avas a I'onnation of paper Societies which being 
forced or premature, never enjoyed a real life. The lielirian 
Societies of Reconstruction show a similar tendency ; though 
some are geituine and all Avill perform tlie galA'auic actions 
retiuired by official orders, the policy <»r their creation was 
uiiAvise. The diffusion of eo-operative knowledge among tlie 
Funjnhis now renders pressure by servants of Government 
actually liainntul, ihougli iuterest, sympathy and encourage- 
luent are A'aluable. Deputy Commissionor.s have, usually been 
Presidents of CeiAtral Banks, in which, capacity the majority 
gave guidance and help : the time has now come, with the 
acquisition of controlling slmres by the affiliated Societies and 
tlie accumulation of business experience* by leading eo-oporat^rs, 
for the ti-ansfor of tins dignity to a. nou-offi(jiai 


Tlie oxistonee of Soeierii's as ;in important element in the 
eeanomio life of the couirnimity sJiould not bo iganirod by tlie 
administrator : the Duteh and Italian Goveriinioiits us'* Co- 
operative Sneieties as well as municipal or specially constituti*! 
organs for the c aneetion of opinions in economic matters and 
for the distribution of i/conotiiie m.me.ssartcs ; similarly the sale 
of oil, cloth, salt, fodder (lu* seed, and tlie allotment of State loans 
(takavi) to agruailtunsts, t ) and througli Societies in the Punjab 
have been highly sueecssful proceedings and no 1 letter agency 
can be found than an as.sociation ol’ consum‘*t’s wlio haAUj n'lthing 
to gain by making profits ai iheir own expense. 
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3. Societies formed by Government servants among tliem- 
, . , selves are convenient if and in so far as the 
employ w. members secure, in virtue or tneir common 

employment, some advantageous method 
of recovering loans or transporting goods ; this advantage 
implies tlio e-vercise of official authority, and the Societies are in 
compensation deprived of fnll autonomy. The commonest form 
of departmental Society is that of postal or railway servants of 
which an instance was described in Brussels, They are handi- 
capped by the fear of official displeasure on one ground or 
another, and flourish best if the highest de|.iai'tmenta' officers 
abstain from menil)er.ship ; anxiou.‘' tliough such officers may be 
to forward a sclieme which is evidently for the good of tiieii' 
subordinates, or half unconsciousiy reluetaut to allow within 
their sphere tlie growth of aa appreciable force which they can- 
not control, their ])reseiice, uhicli encourages members to join 
the Society, is apt fo discourage them from a trank use of it. 
Tile North- Westorii Eailway and the Telegraph Societies of 
Lahore are marked by the strengtl; and the weakness charac- 
teristic of such bodies. 

•I<. ft has been shown that loans from five Slate are advis- 
able in two cases only ; to iivitiate the move- 
* ' ^ ment when no other finanoin<i’ hodv exists 

or is ready to come forward, and again at an advanced stage 
when co-operators are prepared to rebuild ihe faliric of eiviti- 
sation. 'The latter conditions exist in Italy, and the timid .grant 
to the Dutch Handelsknmer is of llte same nature, but the 
bankers of England and Holland and the tliriftv Catlioiio 
peasants of Belgium have placed sufficient confidence in (‘o-oper- 
ative institutions to relieve them of tlie m eossity for State 
money whetl er such aid would have been given or not. Even 
for mortgages the Louvain Central Bank no longer borrows from 
tile Savings Bank, and the smaller Central Bank.s of Belgium 
lake less from year to year. The Bnujab Baub.s fjave not been 
found willing to advance funds or discount agricultural paper on 
a scab' commensurate with tlie problem, and in the earliest years 
thosi' who lielieved in the success of Indian co-operation were 
few. .Loans were directly given by the State to primary Socie- 
ties because no ether creditor w ould trust the peasant, wdioso 
moral stability liad been sapped by his own impunctuality and 
the money lender’s guile. Central Banks have also been sup- 
ported in times of crisis. But since co-operation demands inde- 
pendence, a proved Bank should now attract its own money 
from the market, and only for new ventures such as a Cattle 
Beinsuronce Sccicty, to assess the risks of whicl:. there are at. 
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present no actuarial data and which cannnot therefore apply 
to a Bank, or a Dyers’ Union which can offer little material 
security, should the tein]>orary assistance of the '^tate be taken. 
A Provincial Bank, if worthy of cocfidence, Avill hnauce itself. 


6. Cash grants to propagandist or saperrising bodies were 

state rauo given bv the British, the Dutch 

* ^ and the Belgian bJovernments, the principal 

object being to facilitate the audit of agricultural Societies. 
Such grants are sound since a special auditing staff is needed 
for rural work, the Societies l»eing scattered, the conditions of 
rural life peculiar, and the population sim])le. Tlic Italians 
neglect audit work and suffer for their ncglcc-t. A, grant from 
the Punjab GoTornment to tlie Punjab Oo-opeoative Union would 
be ecpially justiiled, sine*' the Sub-1 nsu ’cl ors who are paid hy 
the Union are engaged in proj)aganda and audit. 


6. The exemption from stamp duties and from fees of 
, recristration, wiu' h is granted in tin* Punjab. 

IhxevBptioiJS aiul reima* , ‘ ‘i'l , c 

sions, IS 111 .aceordaece with the custom of o|lier 

countries:, and is intended to assist the poor 
and weak against rich and lieavily capitaliz'd rivals whose scale 
of business can easily bear these mi’.or ('xpenses. Tlie rebate of 
75 per cent, of money order on remittances iietween So- 

cieties rests on the same ground, and is particularly useful in 
encouraging tlie safe deposit of idle village balances in Central 
Banks. There may arrive a time (.r a stage of d.evolo])meiii 
at Avhieli these fa\ours will no longer In- allonuid ; the Italian 
Government lives a limit of age and of eajdta! within which 
certain remissions are made ; a victorious and dominant Society 
cannot make tlie same claim as a new and struggling body, 
e.speeially in the Held of industrial ])roduetiou from which the 
modern State draws an increasing proportion of its revenues. 


Exemption from octroi, which has occasionally been 
allowed, does not seem equita])lc ; the [iroceeds of municipal 
taxation are applied to pui-poses oi immediate utility (;o the |)oor 
as w'cll as the rich, and a small differeuee of cost in a market 
protected by octroi may give a virtual monopoly ; sucli a dif- 
ference should be earned, not granted. 


Exemption from income tav is claimed not only as a con* 
cession to weakness, hut on tlie stronger plea that a eo-operative 
surplus consists of savings made by tin- members, and is not a 
profit. This is no longer true if a Society, whether of producers 
or consumers, employs wage eariiers on the capitalistic method ; 
it should then lie taxed as an ordinary maker of profits on joint- 
stock capital. Ideally, a factory should lie co-operatively owned 
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by its workers: a cotton, ginaing factory in the Puiiiab, financed 
and controlled by landowners or Societies of landowners or of 
consumers, would not be ideally co-operative, and a reasonable 
case could be made out for im[)Osing income tax, at all events 
after a term of years. The surplus consists undoubtedly of 
savings, but of saving.^ made througb the labour of noii-membors. 

7. The legislature primi jade intmded section 1.9 of the 
Co-operative Societies Act to secure to a 
Society a licji over tlxat property of a 
member, chiefly in the form of agricultural produce or raw 
material, which was procured with money borrowed from the 
Society. The Dutch and Belgian law similarly allows a Society 
to proceed, witliout a decree of Court, to seize and sell the pro- 
perty of a debtor over which it lias a lien. The Indian law how- 
ever has been legally interpreted to grant priority only as be- 
tween a Society and another creditor, hotli holding decrees. 
The parallel ({noted would support a demand for an amendment 
of the section. 


CO“Opcration 

State. 


the 


8. A variety of reasons, including the insufficiency of pub- 
lic revenues and the venality of minor 
officials, has compelled the .Punjab co-opora- 
tof to supphmient. the efforts of the State 
to carryout certain of its duties; there have in (ninscquem'ie 
groAvn up cu-operalive schools, hos{)itals, post offices, and Societies 


of Arbitration. In so far as the State liaa failed to meet a 
public demand, the.se co-operative activities imply a reproach ; 
it is suggested by tliem that Government has neglected or mis- 
applied its powers. Tlic Indian co-operator however may prefer 
to contrihiite towards an iaslituLion in his own lioiue and under 
his own control, ratlier tlian to pny a lesser amount iuthe form 
of extra taxation to a Government institution. So long as the 
co-operative institution is eflicient, he is entitled to Iris preference. 


Such forms of (-o-ojicratlon are not eomnioii elsewhere. The 
English Congress dema nds and is foumlinga Oo-ojierative College ; 
it does not allege that f.ln( British Gov(!rnme!it has neglected 
it.s duty : the desire is for a sp.;cial ty{)e of edu'.'ation whieli t’le 
State cannot he cxpcc ted to jirovicle. 

The .Frisian Dairy TJuiou liaviug failed to per.suade tite 
Dutch Government to establish a local Research St.ation, con- 
templates forming its own , this is a reflection on Govern nent 
.xnnparable with a co-operative hosphal or a post office' in tlie 
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9. European States become intimately and distr»'ssin"ly eon- 
^ earned with eo-operative questions throuffli 

the perversion or the latter tfV religion and 
party politics. The (‘nthusiasm or fanaticism lent by these motives 
are outweighed by the disunion and idle competition udiieh they 
introduce. The experience of Euroj)o shows a. heavy balance 
against partisan co-operation and the evils have been described in 
treating of Holland, Belgium and above all of Italy. It would l)e a 
misfortune for Tudie if over a tenure of co-operetivo ollico wore to 
become a qualili cation for election to a municipal committee or 
District Board or for attaining any extraneous dignity. Similarly 
the formation of rival communal societies in one areva is an invita- 
tion to faction : a Society <nnl)racing all communities has some- 
times the hardest struggle l)ut wins th<^ most striking victory. 

B.— ThR PoLteV AND SrRUCl'IJRR OP PUN.JAU Co-OtM-iRATrON. 

1. Rural credit and indebtedness were the great problems 
which confroiitod the first organizers of co- 
operation in the provitnse. State loans had 
failed to ndieve the cultivator, their application being uncertain 
and tl'.e method of recovery inelastic. .Misused intelligence 
and legal opportunity were setting np the money hmdev 
as a lord of the villages, and the peasant was bec.oming more 
reckless as he sajik deeper into debt. The problem tliongh 

complicated by illiteracy, bad eommunii-atfons and caste or reli- 
gions <li visions, was identical in India, witli that wliieh co-opera- 
tors had faced in Eiiro{)(' ; and tlie solid ion was tin* saaue. 
Credit must be restricted to usernl oljjei'ts and for them only 
rendered available on luoderat** terms ; linani’O and maaiagement 
must, be local hut public, donioci'atic l)at not thonglitlcss. 
European countries have sulVered witii equal intensity from the 
plague of tliriftless credit^ Italy ahovri all ; the Piinjal) remedy 
lias Iteen, as in Europe, the small llaitfeismi Soci>‘ty in a liniiti'd 
area witli mutual knowledge and sopervivi ei and a ban on prollt- 
liunting. The nsorer still lingers in Italy but his extinction is 
a matter only of attention and time : from. lI iMaiid and Belgium 
he has disappeared. In .England instead of lending money h(* 
sold iudilfcreiit goods at high prices on ci'edit ; he is now re- 
formed or side tracked. There is no r w.h it'*v'(‘r why the 

Punjab money lender should not in a few jrears lie a fragrant 
memory, no longer visible in the flesh : Soeictie.s of ten years’ 
standing have cleared the bulk of their membr-rd d'-'ots, and tlie 
good work eontinues. Thirty-five thousand Punjab villages 
should harbour 30,000 Credit Sondcities, for mesii ils .tud t niants 
where the landowners are in easy drc'imsianw'-; ; seme 7,000 
already exist. 
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2. Trom rural credit tlie P unjab peasant proceeds to agri- 
. . cultural improvement, he buys, sows and 

stores pure seed, learns the use of new 
methods and implements, and combines to sell his produce. 
Purchase of materials has been in England tbe first form of 
rural co-operation, in place of credit : in Holland, Belgium 
and Italy it has })een the second step. Sale comes at a more 
advanced stage, but in tlic Dutch dairies and Italian Wine 
Societies has been developed to a point at Avbich the rural pro- 
ducer liolds a recognized position in the international market. 
The great exports of tlie Punjab are wlieat, rape-seed and 
cotton ; the cultivator’s pidnie needs are good seed and good 
cattle. What is required is an expert eo-o])erative organisation 
whicl:- will select, iuiy and store raw material of all kinds and 
guarantee tlie (-uality of its exported produce, in other words an 

Export Unior. * or an Agricultural Whole- 
•c/. (1,0 ixinji.b o -n.ora- Socictv. Tluj EugHsli A. W. S. 

five toiY! nil Hsjoii shops fx:' ^ i i* n ' ji i . i 

sales of grail), et. . Tb 00111111011 CIS eivipiiatically that the central 

institution be founded first, and the priina- 
rie.s afterwards ; in liti^ there maybe linancial difficulty but much 
administrative conveiiience. Even Punjab rural Societies of 
Credit whicli existed and grew strong before tlie days of a 
Central Bank are unwilling to submit tliemsclves to the control 
of the latter : still more is this the case in tbe sphere* of trade, 
in whicii each manager is confident of his own business abiiitv. 
Tbe Weavers’ Central Stores of Amiitsar have felt the strain, 
and it will be still heavier ii local Societies of purchasi', wliether 
acting on behalf of [(reducers or consumers, become proud and 
independent before a whole-sale Society is established. 


3. The industrial problem, in a country so [u'edominautly 
, , . . , , agrieultural as India, did not at fii“st aiujear 

urgent, l)ut in tiie^last ten yearf:; it has as* 
sumed a great importanc . India and the Punjab are not yet 
swallowed u]' by the giant of Capitalism, but bis jaws are agape. 
IIo European country lias evaded iiiiu ; Russia in destroying him 
has paralyzed herselt ; only Italy is seekijig a less fiery 
escaj)e. If sinccK workeis were forthcoming, it should be 
possible to forestali the evil beast in India. A small beginning 
has been made among artisans, and in tbe Punjab are Weavers’ 
Societies of purchase and sale, with a secondary and supervising 
institution in the Stores, and a i'ow' scattered Sucieties of dyers, 
leather workers and smiths. A determined effort to organize 
the poorer classes of the towns, not only in artisans’ Societies 
and ultimately in self-governing workshops and factories but also 
as Societies of labourers, contractors and transport workers, would 
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at the present moment be more profitable to India than a one- 
sided growth of purely rural co-operation. Tlie towns of tlie 
Punjab are expanding, and large industry is upon ns : industrial 
co-operation cannot begin in great factories, it ’unst arise by 
accretion out of small Societies, but those we should organize 
and finance with the utmost speed if the artisan or mcmial is to 
be saved from becoming a mere unit of labour, a “ factory 
hand.” 

I. The Consumers’ movement is pre-eminent in England, and 
„ ... takes a great place in other European count- 

C )n8niYicr8 SSooieties. • » i i i i i 

nes. In tlie Jhuvjal) it is backward and ot 
late birth : the Societies draw thoir members, not as in hlurope 
from the class of wag<‘-earners and shopkeepers, l)ut from the 
professional and clerical classes : similarly in Belgium 
and Holland the middle class Eigcnhulp Scicielies were among 
the earliest of Consumers. Such Soidctios tend to become 
sluggish tlirougb lack of tire real necessity for thrift and 
through a false pridi' wliicb leads the members to shirk 
the admission of such necessity : the weakness of the Punjali 
consumers lies in just this snobbishnc.ss and laziness. The cur-e 
is to call in the less educated em])loy<‘e of shops and ntfices, and 
where his r’csidenee is ])erm.ant'nt, the skilled or unskilled 
labourer. Tliese are tire rnainstay of tin' English and European. 
Stores ; the middle classes only too often regai'd Co-operai.ion as 
undignified. Such men will howevm- require a sho]), not a 
Society which orders on indent ; their earnings ar*' small and 
possibly iri'f'gular, and tln.-y cannot afford to buy in bulk. The 
foundation of shops for lafrourers wall not Ire .simple, eve?i where 
the population is cornparafively fixed ; it will need tlie help of 
tliose unolllcial organizers wliom the Punjab towns appear to 
lacl':. A non-political Leagao of Social Service is required. 

5. Federation has hitherto heon a relatively straight 
„ , forward process, the Societies of the Puriiab 

I Gtlorw t ton, .. Ilf* i. *11 

beini^ nearly all or one type ; villa-^(‘ Socie- 
ties form a local Union, Unions and primary Sooieties together 
found, often w'ith help from individual sy tupathizers, a Central 
Bank. Poubts arise ^vllen the Societies in eac.h locality are of 
diverse tyjies ; is there to be a bond lictweeii the village S acieties 
of Credit, of Purciiaso, of Sale and of Insurance, etc., or only a 
vortical alllliation to a Central body ? A number of Sooieties 
have been described in Terbanck, co-ordinated on the Boereabond 
method ‘ and depending on a non co-operativc association to 
which all members must belong : this is the Catholic plan, hut 
implies a pre-existing bond among the members wliich can only 
he found in a Communal Society. VYhoreas in Italy, the religious 
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asscciation does, not actively direct the co-operator, local 
Societies of various function unite in a regional Union ; thus the 
Catholic and “ undenominational ” federations of Girgenti are 
composed cf Societies of Credit, of PiHrchase, of Labour, of 
Farming, etc. I'his principle of horizontal as well as vertical 
federation is of social value, and is to some extent followed in 
the Punjab, Credit and Purchase Societies alike affiliating them- 
selves to regional Unions and to Central Banks, and artisans* 
Societies seeking admission to supply or credit Unions. The 
practice should be extended more Avidely as the Unions learn to 
undertake other functions than Hanking, or as special supervis- 
ing bodies separate themselves from the banking in.stitutions. 
There Avill perhaps not he room for a directive l) 0 (iy, as distin- 
guished from a financial institution, in an area smaller than a 
district, but it is essential to the formation of co-operative 
opinion and the gnidanee of policy tliat every Society should 
join not only its specialized snpf'rior institution, whether of 
finance, of commercial purchase and sale or of technical direction, 
hut also the nearest local Union through which it can take part 
in the co-operative life of tin; neiglihourhood. An artisans* 
productive Society should join a Credit or Purcliase Union 
formed principally l)y Societies of rural credit, even though it 
is itself financ(xl and audited from another centre, and above all 
every Society shoiddl)c affiliated to tin; District Congress, if such 
a permanent organisation exists, or to the District Bank until 
a Co-0])erative Congress of the di.striot is formed. By such 
means the Italian co-operators witliin each party or sect — for 
nothing can overcome their trifid partition— are brought together 
in a conference of all local Societies and taught to fed tlieir 
CO- operative unity. 

The Central Baiiks ol Buropcau eounti’ics do not as a 
rule concern themselves Avith questions of policy apart from 
finance ; the Boerenl)ouds of Eindhoven and Louvain treat 
matters of Avider co-0}jej’ativc interest than the Boerenleen 
hanks; Utrecht combines both funetiuiis, l)ut tlie co- 
operative Central Banks of the Carbolics and the Liberals 
ill Italy are subordinate to their Federations, and tlie So- 
cialists draAV lunds from the National Institute for Co-opera- 
tion wliich is solely a financial institution, Avhile their poli- 
cy is decided by tlie National .League. These exanijiles 
would seem to indicate that Avhether the time is ripe for 
a Frovineial Bank of the Punjab or not the higher finance 
should T)c separated from policy : the triu* foundation on which 
to build a Punjab Co-operative Union is not that of the Cent- 
ral Banks, hut of District Congresses representative of primary 



Societies and of all regional Unions 'rvhetlier Banking or 
Supei'visi]^) wliich are directly in touch with the primary 
Society. The result will no doubt be an embarrassing but 
salutary strictness in the business methods o1 tlie ilank to 
W'hich the primaiy Society will learn to adjust its(',lt' and 
a healthy freedom of expression among co-operators in a Con- 
gress which obeys the rule of reason rather than tlio money- 
stick. 


C.— Co-operative Hulks and Pkactices. 


1. Strictness is the first essential of good co operation ; . 

not only a .strictne.ss in adheroiice to busi- 

runctiialitv. El 1 1 i * • A -I 

ness methods l)iu an msistenee on tJu^ moral 
principles which distinguish tlie co-operator from the prudent 
indiTidualist. Unpimchiality in repayment of loans is eon- 
sidered by the Boeronhanks as a reason suflleient in itself for 
refusing a further credit to a man of subsfantial means, if 

not for still more st ringent action ; tlie weakness wliich, accord- 
ing to the Wollemborg Federation, has brought, about more 
failures hi rural credit Societies of Italy than any otlier cause 
is the tendency to he lenient with n(‘ig]ibom-,s and to avoid the 
discomfoit of dunning a defaulter. 


Tlu' taking of security on loans is almost universally re- 
fjuired by tlie by-laws, though there is 
'■ . some irregularit}' in practice in Italy and 

Northern Holland ; tliese latter also sometimes allow men of 
means to give real in place of personal security; the Bo-ren- 
haiiks claim that they take personal suretie.s in all cases. The 
Hutch Societies of the North excuse their laxity firstly on tlie 
ground that promineur men arc insulted by the demand for 
a personal guarantor, and secondly by the case ivitli which 
I'ecovery can lie made from goods subjected t,o a lien ; the 
Italian Societies cannot plead the latter argument. In any 
case sucli invidious exceptions are not justified by reasons of con- 
venience, and the Punjali rule of takijig jicrsonal sureties in 
all cases, with real security in addition if necessary, is the 
rule of the Boereubanks and leaves no room for jealousy or 
risk. 


The Italian loans of honour without si'curity, which have 
been quoted in support of an experimental la.vity, arc loan.s 
given to iion-memhers by those urban Banks in ivhioli a share 
is of a large amount beyond the means of the poor : the device 
is non-cooperative, and it would he simpler to issue shares of 
low value for those who need them. 
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3. Unlimited liability is ordinarily accepted in Societies 
of rural credit : in England where there is 
’ no rural credit, it is now unknown. A few 

rnral credit Societies in Italy limit their liability, but elsewhere 
as in Holland and Belgium it is unlimited. It was mentioned 
that no member of the office staff at Medicina, knew whether 
the liability was limited or not : the meaning of the phrase is 
evidently little understood and a story is told of a Belgian 
Society Avhich had worked contentedly for years on an un- 
limited basis Imt shrank with horror from the thought of sut)- 
stituting a tenfold liability on shares. Dutch co-operators are 
also accustomed to the unlimited risk in Societies other than 
those of credit, arid it is in no way exceptional for an individual 
to he thus pledged iu several Societies at the same time : tecUai- 
cally the value of his guarantee is destroyed, hut it is pointed out 
that tlie various villagi' Societies are formed largely of tlie same 
members who are also tlic principal depositors, and if a credit 
Society exists tire other Societies are often financed by it. The 
same persons are involvi'd in all cases and a limitation of liability 
in (for instance) a Purchase Society Avould in case of loss only 
transfer the dangt'r to tlie Credit Society. In so far as tlie same 
persons are really coin-erned, tli<‘ answ er has force, but except under 
the Poercnliond systiun, in wbieh all members of Societies must 
be members of the Bond, there is no absolute assurance of their 
mutual ecnnection, and a disasti'r Ix'falliug a trading Society 
formed by tlio well-to-do members miglit depiive of all si'ciirity 
a depositor iu a Credit Society. The Punjab rule has been that 
no man may pledge his nnlimited liability more than once ; the 
restriction is for th(> reasons given above less important tlian it 
might at first seem to he, liut is Avorth maintaining. The liabilily 
of a Mortgage Bank should therefore he limited. Many 
secondary bodies in Holland, including one Central Bank, and a 
fcAV Pedcrations in Italy, are of unlimited lialiility : in the Punjab 
this is not alloAved, since under even the most democratic 
constitution the individual co-operator cannot closely control a 
relatively remote body. 


4. hh'equent 

A.ttflfltlil'BCP RL'd f)rijxio8. 


complaint is made of poor attendance at 
general moldings : sometimes a fine is im- 
posed for nhseuce Avithout cause. There is 


in consequence a deplorable rule in }nost countries that a meet 


ing adjourned for lack of a quorum may he held at a later time 


without a quorum ; the adjournment may he for an hour only 1 


Or proxies are alloAved, especially iu Societies of Purchase and 
Sale which operate over a circle of Avide radius. Both expedients 


-are from tlie co-operative point of view indefensible, and are in 
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fact defended only on the score that a quorum cannot be obtained. 
The Punjab has wisely abstained from so unsound a policy, with 
the exception of departmental Societies in which the members 
are prevented by official duty as well as by the cost of the 
journey from coming to headquarters. The right remedy in 
such cases is that applied by the C. W. S. of Manchester : an 
identical agenda should be submitted to the discussion and the 
votes of numerous district meetings, and the votes should be 
added up in tlie Central Office. Tiie adtnfssion of written 
opinions is also practicable, as in tlie W(^avers’ Central Stores, and 
in the Silt Clearance Society of Montgomery District. 

5. English Societies use only a single Managing Com” 
mittee : in Holland, Belgium and Italy is 
Cowraittco of aupcrviBion. ^ Committee of Supervision, and 

occasionally also a Committc’c of Advice. T'he useful function 
of these extra organs is almost nil. They are intended to watch 
the proceedings of the management, but if active at all — usually 
they arc not — they are far more likely to induce quarrels and 
hamper prompt action, especially in purchase and sale. In a 
Punjab Credit Society a seeoud Cominittee might theor(‘tically 
check the tendency of the managing membcr.s to take excessive 
loans, but where such a tendency is present, faction is likely to 
arise from tlie interference of a rival Cominittee : the offence is 
better exposed and punished in general meeting. The multipli- 
cation of committees removes from tlu' ordinary member the 
burden of responsibility wbicb lie must learn to assume. 

6. If Societies of purc1ia.se are financed by their local 
^ ^ , credit Societies, as normally under the 

Boerenbonds, a torrnal entry of payment tor 
all goods can if necessary be made in l.he books on bobalf of 
those jiorsons who are membt'rs of tioth Societies, In a village, 
e.ff., Torbanck, tlio two Commil.tec.s will lie almost if not entirely 
identical, but the loan ‘lecount ol' the meinla'r will be examined 
at the time of the entry, and be can be cheeked if he is approach- 
ing bis limit. Where a credit Society is at hand, non-members 
of that Society a re general ly^ com pel led to pay easli in tlio 
purchase Society since it is always open to them to become mem- 
bers of the Credit Society. If however tliore is no Society 
of credit, it is very usual to allow a month’s erace or more 
for payment, and in England this custom is practically uni-' 
versal even if forbidden by the by-laws. The Punjab prac- 
tice has varied ; it was soon i'oiuid that a rigid rule of cash 
payments for all goods, even if a member were laying in 
six months’ stock in advance, could not be enforced j members 


M 
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evade it by fictitious entries or return to the more ex- 
pensive but lenient shopkeeper. To secure the greatest" thrift 
there should be free transfer of debts from a purchase to a 
credit Society within the borrower’s limit, and if there is 
no credit Society in the area, the members who need credit 
sliould be invited to found one ; otherwise they should pay 
cash. The English practice is not to be eommendijd. 

7. The Boerenbond rule is that rural credit Societies 

o ... should give loans only to agriculturists, 

urp»oo uana. land purcliaso : tlic Bailfeisaii 

Bank of Utrecht and the Italians allow loans for all useful 
and necessary purposes, and this is the rule adopted in the 
Punjab. An analy,sis of loans given by some rural criidit 
Societies of the Punjab showed nearly 50 per cent, granted 
for objects necessary to social and to economic life but not 
primarily and directly productive, such as clearance of debt, 
payment of State dues, marriage expenses, and land purchase. 
The Boerenbond rule is narrow and lacks full justifica- 
tion; it may be due to a certain opposition between town 
and country interest, in which tlie Bond by intention or 
accident finds itself the repre.sentative of the countryman. 
There seems to be no danger in the Punjab of non-agricul- 
tural persons swamping or dominating a rural Society to 
the peasant’s detriment : on tliu contrary any widening of 
the field of credit should render funds more fluid, and the 
Societies of the north-western districts in which the coun- 
tryman is frequently also a trader will serve tlie interests 
of their members as much by linancing (with adequate se- 
curity) their eomuiercial enterprise as by supplying their modest 
agricultural needs. 

8. Loans from Government being now negligible in 

amount, the Punjab primary Societies 
’■ draw their capital from their own mem- 

bers to the extent of 51 per cent, in the form of sliares 
and reserve and 6 per cent, as deposits; 6 per cent, consists 
of deposits from non-members, and the remaining 31 per cent, 
takes the form of loans from co-operative Central Banks and 
Unions. Less than half the funds of these secondary insti- 
tutions also is provided by deposits. Tire most striking differ- 
ence between Indian co-operation and that of the European 
continent lies in the proportion of the capital derived from, 
deposits, and especially deposits of members. (English So- 
cieties, which are not of credit, depend upon share capital 
and advances from Joint Stock Banks : they are, in com- 
parison' with tho continental Society, of a peculiar and 
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commercial type). Tlie European peasant trusts liis Society and 
places his savings in its charge : the Indian })Gasant still 
prefers either to bury cash or to convert it into jeAvellery 
at a loss of half its exchange value. The reasons are his- 
torical and temperamental : it has never before in India 
been safe to admit to the possession of wealtJi, nor often 
prudent to entrust it to the keeping of others : openings for 
its employment were also lacking, and the investor was sus- 
picious of an operation which lie could not personally su- 
pervise. iiuropean conditions in the villages of 100 years ago 
were not very dissimilar : education and peacefnl Government 
have given confidence and olfered opportunities. What is now 
demanded in tiro Punjab is an educational campaign, whicli will 
teach the peasant what he loses by hoarding ami gains by invest- 
ment. During the war the Dntcli and Belgian ])easauts.so poured 
their savings into the Boerenl)anks that tlie rate of interest on 
deposits fell in some cases to ])er cent.; yet tlie money conti- 
nued to flow in. Mean virile the Punjabi peasant as well as money 
lender was sinking bis money in lioles and ditelies where a large 
portion of it will remain for ever, tire possessors of the 
secret having died in an ('pidemic. One obstacle to bo over- 
come is that of delay in withdrawals ; tlie European peasant 
leaves bis money contentedly in bis Society because lie knows that 
it can be returned on demand or :it very slioi’t notice ; mueli tJio 
greatest part of tlie members’ deposits are withdrawable at call. 
This is possible in countries of lianking facilities and rapid eom- 
munica-tions ; the rebate of money order foes simplifies the pro- 
blem in the Punjab. But the ultimate remedy may bo a co-oper- 
ative eheipio, which the village Society ivill endorse to the Bank 
or Ijiiiou in wdiicli its surplus lies or its cash credit is available, 
and the latter w'i 11 remit the proceeds directly to the drawing 
depositor. The system of eonijnilsory pc-riodii-al deposits for stat- 
ed purposes, adopted in a few Punjali societies tliougti valuable 
in itself does not really meet the requirement of a Savings Bank 
for deposits at call. 

9. If deposits can bo secured, shares arc ol’ less importauco ; 

in Credit Societies they are commonly small 
and w'it}idrawal>lo on resignation. Only the 
English somi-coinmereial Societies of purchase and sale demand 
a large share ; in the Stores the maximum of £ 200 is ofren 
reached by aeouinulation out of dividends through a long period 
of years. If a considerable share eapbalis onsidorful desirable in 
order to inspire corilidence in tfie business world, it should as far 
as possible be realized in small instalments in order not to exclude 
men of modest position. Those Societies of Credit, rural or urban, 



which in the Punjab have built up a larj^e share capital, are in- 
cH7ie(l to grant lavish loans, to be remiss in recovery, and to look 
askance on new applicants for ^nembcrship. Or if new members 
are admitted the rate of interest is kept unduly high, and a fat 
dividend distributed. 

10. The payment of a “dividend “ on shares, i.e., return 
varying with profits, as distinguished from a 
fixed rate of interest, is happily rare in 
Europe : in India also it is a blemisli which the Punjab is almost 
alone in displaying. A dividend as understood by European co- 
operators is a rebate on purcbase or a bonus on sales : a credit 
fSociety pays a fixed return to capital, wbether it be contributed 
by sliarebolders or by other persons. The evil in tlie Punjab 
sprang up from that very distrust which prevents the free deposit 
of savings ; in order to collect money an appeal was made, natur- 
ally but not wisely, to tlie instinct of greed I'at her than of thrift 
and forcsigdit, and received a bearing from certain communi- 
ties in which the acquisitive is more conspicuous than the liberal 
spirit. The false (h ctrino is being gradually expelled but some 
tribes are stubborn. It is not riglii to yield to tlieir preferences : 
a co-operator who hunts profits is a faked article, and if lie refuses 
eitlier to make the common fund of profits indivisible or to limit 
th(' dividend oji sliares to a very moderate rate such as is paid on 
a year's deposit, his Society is only a breeding ground for corrupt 
opinions. 


11. The possibilities of new types of co-operation may be 

Kut..ro development. mentioned. 


Dairies in India have little prospect of success until the 
educated classes really demand jiure milk and pure glii, and are 
prepared both to pay an enhanced price and control their recal- 
citrant servants. lit College Societies the cook is the enemy. In 
Europe tlicre is an insistent and ellective demand for pure quality : 
above all, purity i.s the first condition of success in the export 
market. Indian cattle give so low a yield ol milk that export is 
impossible. 

Cattle brei'ding, both for strengtli and for milk, is impeded 
by the difficulty of selection and rejection ; the need is obvious. 
A good Dutch herd Avill giv.' an average yield of 17 quarts* of 
milk daily from each animal for ten montlis ; an English or 

•Aq,mrt ofmi!kUoq«i- COW niuv avorago 10 quarts._ In the 

vaiont to about Olio aor. Piuijal) Mil avsTcigc of ouG (jiiarfc daily from 

each milk-giving cow or buffalo for ten 
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months v/ould be an extravagant estimate. But the problem 
must be faced : shirking tiie facts is as useless as to deny tliem : 
the European milch-cow is obtained by selection, and selection 
means rejoction of the unfit, both male and femalu. 

Egg Societies should succeed excellently in the Punjab town 
or village : bad communi(;ations both in the villages and on the 
railway form the chief stumbling block : if good eggs can bo col- 
lected and transported, there is a market for them, and the larger 
varieties have a limited market of their own in the principal 
towns, A simple carbide testing-plant, and a really energetic 
and careful collector, are the requisites, floormond and Jf’ram- 
lingham are giants, ])ut they grew uj) from pigmy Societies in 
the villages. 

Insurance of all kinds is comparable with thrift ; it is emi- 
nently a poor man’s safeguard, and when ho lias formed the habit 
of insurance, he docs not lose it. But it is born of a belief in the 
stability of institutions and the honesty of men; the illiterate 
man is always suspicious, and (>ducation may change the Punj- 
abi’s attitude, Tlie peasant and the townsman of Belgium and 
of Holland increasingly in-sure their persons and their live stock 
against accident and sickness, their houses against fire, tiicir 
crops against hail, and tfx' funds of their Societies against theft. 
The Punjabi has everything to gain by doing the same. Actu- 
arial data are scanty, l)ut iji any case the mtos must at first be 
pitched high, in order to form a ro.scrvc : c.vperiencc will show 
how far they can be reduced. An appre(ial)1() measuiHi ol’ success 
has attended the 21 Societies of Cattle Insurance already 
registered. 

Labour Societies have been discussed : the Silt Oldaranco 
Society is instructive in tiiis coiuicction titough at present em- 
ploying chiefly hired labour ; smallholders should do the work 
themselves : repair of unmetallod roads l)y contract under District 
Boards, construction of bunds, and possibly c'xcavation of new 
irrigation channels should be attempted. The Od tribe offers a 
possible field. 

Co-operative farms will he conveniently managed by a group 
of men leasing an entire village or estate from a single proprietor, 
especially in newly-colonized areas whore an old ])opulation of 
tenants is not in prior rcsideiice. In tho beginning they will re- 
quire no agricultural expert, but will farm on their own metliod.s ; 
their advantage will be a reduction of rent, since a sliopkceper 
who leases five squares for fls. 1,500 per annum in a Colony sub- 
lets them to tenants at Rs. 200 or more per half squa: v. Tho 
land granted in Montgomery on “ half-rcsumablo ” conditions to 
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colonists whose former holdings have been destroyed, might be 
held on a joint tenure by a Society : the members would have the 
keener incentive to urge each other to develop the land, since at 
the time of resumj)tion some men would find their holdings re- 
sumed and half the holding of a neiglibour allotted to them. Tlie 
Lift Irrigation Society is analogous to co operative farming, and 
it should be possible to settle a body of colonists on high-lying 
ground by means of similar Societies. 


4 ]) CS— 1,001— 23-l-22~SGPP r.ahoro. 
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